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Tae end of the year of armistice, particularly when it corresponds 
with the end of the first year of the present Government, is 
“Obviously a good moment for political stocktaking. But with 
ues changing as quickly as the prices of Wall Street securities 
a very rough and undependable estimate of the national 
fation is possible. One of the many clouds that lower on 
‘very side may suddenly burst and turn the assets upon which 
“We are counting into liabilities that we have to meet. More- 
over the country cannot after the manner of British sovereigns 
| the Middle Ages ‘live of its own.” The War has made a 
Welicontained life impossible, and has left us highly sensitive 
the pressure of foreign events. The political situation of 
Whe United Kingdom is no longer the exclusive product of the 
actors of domestic politics ; it contains within it many ingredients, 
some of them dangerous and indefinite, that come from abroad. 
From this foggy and changeable atmosphere the one clear fact 
it emerges is that politically we are better off than our neigh- 
® You A year has passed since the Armistice was signed, and 
ail the gloomy fears and forebodings of impending revolution 
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have been falsified. Not a shot has been fired in any streg 
of Great Britain, not a single revolutionary movement has taken 
shape, no sudden change has shaken the frame of our national 
life. Bolshevism, so terrible a danger in Eastern Europe and 
Central Asia, has scarcely obtained a foothold upon British ggjj, 
Even industrial disputes, inevitable at a moment of economig 
dislocation, are becoming iess bitter and irresponsible. The 
course and conduct of the many strikes that have broken out 
in Great Britain during the last year will bear very favourable 
comparison with the bitter conflicts, often indeed armed battles, 
that have stirred the industrial life of Continental countries and 
the United States. 

It is also well to remember, when so many Jeremiahs are 
ingeminating national bankruptcy, that our trade is steadily 
increasing. If the export figures are a test of progress, ther 
is month after month a steady improvement. If the statistics 
of unemployment donation are any guide, they suggest that the 
labour market is gradually absorbing the mass of unemployed 
civilians. Prices, though high, are the lowest of any belligerent 
country; our coinage is at a premium throughout Europe; our 
war debt, even without a capital levy, can be paid off in fifty 
years, and the total wealth of the country is probably fifty per 
cent. greater than it was in 1914. There seems, therefore, 
reasonable ground for the view that the next two or three years 
will, repeating the precedent of previous post-war periods, see 
a wide expansion of British trade and industry. 

There were moments in the last twelve months when so satis- 
factory an outlook seemed almost impossible. If consciously 
prepared revolution was never a practical danger, the trouble 
in the Army over demobilisation might very well have destroyed 
the prospects of a speedy recovery. Not being a military nation 
we underrated the danger of demobilisation. The anarchy that 
followed the return of the Russian troops from Manchuria in 
1905 was the first act in the Russian Revolution, just as the 
Jeaderless mob that broke away from the Russian Front in 1917 
was its final consummation. The re-absorption of millions of 
men, most of them with new habits of thought, all of them with 
a claim upon the gratitude of their country and a consequent 
feeling of grievance if they do not find work and welcome, at & 
moment when industry is passing from a war to a peace régime, 
and when moral authority has lost many of its sanctions, is an 
operation of extreme difficulty and peril. When therefore an 
unworkable scheme of demobilisation was driving men to mutiny 
in every part of the world, the country was face to face with a 
much more serious situation than it ever realised. It is greatly 
to Mr. Churchill's credit that he faced the danger, scrapped the 
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y sttet § heme left to him by Lord Milner and the Whitehall bureau- 
: taken qats, and by insisting that the men who enlisted first should 
‘ational be the first to be released, warded off an outbreak of anarchy that 
pe and would have made havoc of national reconstruction. Indeed it 






may justifiably be urged that the demobilisation policy of Mr. 








oo Churchill was the turning-point in the course of the year’s events. 
The Thanks to it, discipline has been restored in the Army, complete 
en oUt demobilisation is within a few months of realisation, and 
arable four million citizens have been peacefully absorbed into civilian 
vatiles, life. This fact alone makes our political situation far more stable 
es and than that of France or Italy, where demobilisation has only 






partially been effected. 

In one respect, however, there is ground for grave and 
immediate anxicty. If the danger of demobilisation has been 
safely passed, there remains the scarcely less serious danger that 
comes from the dearth of one of the necessities of life. Not of 
food, for on the whole there is no dearth of food, and the standard 
of living has risen rather than fallen during the war. Not of 
coal, for the latest figures show that, aided by new equipment, 
the miners are turning it out in increasing volume. The real 
famine is the house famine. Some say it is a famine of a million 
houses, some of 500,000. In any case there is so great a shortage 





























efore, of one of the first necessities of life, that, unless it can be remedied, | 
= there will be very serious trouble. The Government, to judge 
= from the speeches of Ministers, seems to have realised the danger ; 
: unfortunately it has rested content with grandiose paper 
bes schemes. To-day after twelve months of talking and promising 
ously scarcely a house has been built under the Housing Act. Accord- 
ouble ing to the last returns local authorities and public utility societies 
royed | in England and Wales have submitted detailed plans for 56,168 
— houses, and of these the Ministry of Health has approved 
Bie 43,299, whilst only 120 houses have been actually completed 
* Pe throughout the whole country. In London not one single house 
a has been finished, or will be finished before the end of the year. 
of In the country the state of affairs is equally indefensible. No 
e ith agricultural labourer dares to leave his employer, if by going he 
Ms loses his cottage, with the result that he is as much adscriptus 
= glebae as ever he was in the days of villeinage. Whole families 
“7 cling to one-room tenements and two-room cottages, insanitary 
i hovels can neither be condemned nor demolished for the compel- 
2 ling reason that there is no other roof for the inmates. Ask 
a anyone who has followed the course of the year’s industrial dis- 
th putes, and he will say that the most persistent cause of industrial , 
we unrest is the house famine. Ask anyone who is in close touch 
e with discharged soldiers, and he will say that most of their bitter- 
ness comes from the same cause. Yet amidst this cloud of 
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evidence and in the face of a very imminent danger the Gove, 
ment has scarcely a single house to show for its ambitious pry | 
gramme. The original scheme has evidently broken dow; 
obstacles, though not unexpected obstacles, have overwhelmed if, 
The rise, for instance, in the price of money is making it diffieul 
for local bodies to raise housing loans, and impossible for them jg 
charge economic rents. With the increase in the price of materials 
and the profiteering that seems to be equally shared betweeq 
employers and employed in the building trade, a local authority 
in an agricultural county will have to charge 25s. a week for 
@ rural cottage, and the London County Council from 35s, 
21. 3s. 6d. a week for the working-man’s house that they wish 
to build upon their suburban estates. None the less, cost what 
they will, houses must be built. The country cannot allows 
famine to continue in one of the necessities of life. If the Govern 
ment does not in the next six months produce houses in com 
siderable numbers, it will be swept away, and it will deserve 
its fate. No subject filled a more prominent place in its Election 
programme than housing, and up to the present upon no question 
has it so conspicuously failed. Moreover its failure is due to the 
two sins that beset so many Governments, excessive centralisa 
tion and prejudice against private enterprise. Dr. Addison at 
the Ministry of Health is repeating those very mistakes that 
made the Board of Education so unpopular ten years ago: he 
seems to have failed to realise that a great scheme covering the 
whole country cannot even be launched, much less carried out, 
without the fullest decentralisation to the great local authorities. 
As matters stand, the smallest details have to be referred to the 
ex cathedra decisions of Whitehall ; the local authorities see theit 
plans needlessly criticised and their operations delayed; the 
officials of the Ministry are unwilling or unable to take respons 
bility for immediate decisions; |: :al conditions and local know- 
ledge are set aside with the result that the principal output of the 
Housing Act has been an avalanche of Ministry circulars from 
A to Z. Centralisation has failed. If the Housing Act is not 
also to fail, the Government must go to the great local authori- 
ties. and ask them each in their own way and with the least 
possible interference from Whitehall to produce by a certain 
date a definite number of houses. As it is probable that the 
smaller local authorities will only be able to raise housing loans 
at a prohibitive rate of interest, the Government should eliminate 
them from the scheme and lend the 300 millions required at a low 
rate of interest to the County Councils. Possibly the proceeds of 
a Premium Loan might be earmarked for the project. In any 
case, as the first condition of success, the Government must give 


the freest hand to the local authorities. 
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In the second place it is certain that no sufficient number of 
houses can be built without the active co-operation of the private 
builder. It is the private builder who built nine out of ten 
houses before the War, and it is because the private builder has 
withdrawn from the market that the crisis is so acute. At the 

start the Government should have enlisted his help. But 
is Whitehall prejudice against private enterprise was too strong, 
qitical months have passed, and the private builder has gone 
on with his repairs, his factories, and his cinemas. At last the 
Government, recognising the gravity of its mistake, is offering 
him some inducement to build working-class houses. Whether 
the 1501. subsidy will be sufficient, whether indeed it is the 
best form of assistance, it is too early to say. The grant is at 
least to be welcomed as a frank recognition on the part of the 
Government that private enterprise is one of the principal factors 
in the solution of the housing crisis. Somehow or other the 
houses must be built, or the Government will fall and the peaceful 
progress of national recovery be seriously upset. 

If this diagnosis is correct, the housing question is more dan- 
gerous to the stability of the Government than even the various 
problems comprehensively called labour questions. Labour, having 
passed through the phase of an extra-Parliamentary agitation, 
has within its view the responsible task of forming a Govern- 
ment and of administering the country. With every step in the 
progress of its political development the danger of direct action 
recedes. The election of Labour majorities upon the Borough 
Councils is one of the expressions of the victory of representative 
government over direct action. The Government therefore has 
to fear not so much the direct action movement as the gradual 
capture of Coalition seats by Labour candidates. In my personal 
view an accession both of numbers and political experience to 
the Labour party in the House of Commons would be of great 
advantage to our political life. The political future of the country 
depends upon the continuance of representative government. If 
representative government is not to be side-tracked and under- 
mined by direct action and extra-Parliamentary intrigue, the 
House of Commons must be made not only fully representative 
of the big bodies of public opinion in the country, but must also 
be jealously maintained as the centre and focus of our national 
life. Unfortunately neither the Prime Minister or the Govern- 
ment seems to adopt or to carry out this principle of govern- 
ment. Mr. Lloyd George instinctively prefers the secret 
diplomacy of Downing Street to the public debates and un- 
restrained questionings of the House of Commons, whilst several 
of the new Ministers give the impression that they regard attend- 
ance at the House of Commons as a tiresome and wasteful inter- 
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ruption in their departmental activities. The House of Commo 
ought to have been summoned immediately during the nationgl 
crisis of the railway strike ; private settlements, usually open tp 
every kind of misunderstanding, should not be made upon ques 
tions of grave national importance in Ministers’ rooms and with 
out consultation with the House of Commons, and through the 
medium of the House of Commons with the community. The 
present House, at last beginning to find its feet, has grasped 
this essential condition of representative government, and 
by demanding that the Prime Minister should be in his plage 
to answer questions has shown that it will not endure a Gover 
ment that has been only too apt to prefer a line of conduct half 
Soviet, half bureaucrat. 

Next to the question of housing the two acid tests for the 
Government are Ireland and Russia. As to Ireland, it really 
looks as if the Government seriously intends to produce a scheme 
of settlement and to pass it without delay through Parliament, 
If this is the case, there is scarcely a member of the House of 
Commons who will not be delighted. For in respect of an Irish 
settlement the House of Commons is far in advance of the Govem- 
ment. The Government, still largely influenced by the stage 
army that has walked through Downing Street for the last 
generation, does not seem to have realised the changes that have 
been impressed by the War upon public opinion and that are 
reflected, though sometimes intermittently, in the present House 
of Commons. The House of Commons painfully realises the 
anomaly of Irish discontent in face of the new ideals that, itis 
hoped, will bring peace and contentment to the world. Moreover 
many. members are convinced that the Castle administration of 
Ireland has hopelessly and finally broken down: From the point 
of view of administration Ireland is easily the most unsuccessfully 
administered country in the whole of the British Empire. . The 
King’s writ does not run, the King’s representatives are either a8 
in the case of the Royal Irish Constabulary or Resident Magistrates 
murdered without redress, or as in the case of the Chief Secretary 
interned for safety in their official houses and surrounded by 
British troops in war equipment. Even a funeral in Dublin 
cannot take place without an escort of tanks and armoured cats. 
Meanwhile the Castle administration, that curious and antiquated 
survival of fifty separate Boards and semi-independent depart- 
ments, makes futile attempts at coercion and repression. The 
result seems to be that, whilst the guilty escape, the great body 
of moderate opinion in the south and west of Ireland is driven 
to Sinn Fein. Take, for instance, the case of the courts-martial 
of civilian prisoners that are so often substituted for civil trials. 
Those well qualified to speak for the troops in Ireland strongly 
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dbject to the practice, whilst Resident Magistrates even in the 
most distant and dangerous parts of Ireland declare that a civil 
court, composed either of two Resident Magistrates or of judges 
sitting without a jury, would not only remove a constant and legiti- 
mate cause of anger in the south and west, but would be far 
more effective in dealing out justice, and upholding the sanctity 
ifthe law. It is such foolish acts of repression that are turning 
moderate opinion in Ireland against England, and strengthening 
the demand for separation. Moreover they are not only repugnant 
to the ideals of the new world, they are extraordinarily ineffective 
as @ means of propping up the old. If there is to be coercion, 
it must be comprehensive and efficient. Our system of Irish 
qercion seems to be neither the one nor the other. Indeed it 
teminds me of the futile policy of the last Romanoff Governments. 
Successive Ministers, several of them well-intentioned and liberal- 
minded men, quite conscientiously and with the best possible 
motives attempted to impose upon Russia a policy not of complete 
but of partial and intermittent coercion. Whilst complete and 
consistent repression might for a time have succeeded, their in- 
elective and vacillating coercion resulted in irritating every 
section of the country. And so it will be in Ireland if the present 
bankrupt system is allowed to continue. No Government can 
take this risk. Not only is the security of Great Britain endan- 
gered by its continuance, not only is British public opinion, now 
as ever on the side of liberal government, flouted and irritated, 
but our reputation for sincerity of purpose is hopelessly compro- 
mised in the self-governing Dominions, the United States and 
the whole of Europe. The Government therefore, abandoning 
the opportunism that since 1914 has resulted in the sacrifice 
of John Redmond, the destruction of the moderate parties, and 
the estrangement of the whole of the south and west, should at 
once introduce a new self-government Bill, pass it through Parlia- 
ment, and in the face. of the inevitable criticisms that it is sure 
to excite, set it in operation in Ireland. As to its provisions it 
is useless to dogmatise. Almost certainly however its central 
feature must be the creation of a self-governing Parliament in 
Dublin. Personally I should prefer a single Parliament in 
Dublin to the dual régime suggested by The Times, of a Parlia- 
ment in Belfast and a Parliament in Dublin. As the claim 
of Ulster is a claim to remain in the British House of Commons, 
and the claim of the south and west of Ireland is for a national 
Parliament in Dublin, it would seem that the creation of a Parlia- 
ment in Belfast would appear to the Nationalists as the outward 
and visible sign of the permanent partition of Ireland, and at the 
same time create in Belfast an institution that no Ulsterman 
wants. Surely a single Parliament in Dublin with the right of 
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those parts of Ulster that desire it, to contract out of its authority 
and to remain in the British system, would be much more likely 
to satisfy the aspirations of the south and the west, and to mollify 
the legitimate fears and suspicions of the north-east. Of coursg 
there is the risk, and a very real one, that a Dublin Parliament 
unsupported by the Unionists of Ulster will declare for the Sinn 
Fein programme of separation. It is a risk that the British 
Government must face. The overwhelming majority of British 
electors, whilst willing to let Ireland govern herself, are irrevow 
ably opposed to separation. The Government therefore mus} 


make it quite clear to Ireland that any attempt at separation will 


mean the forfeiture of self-government and the return to the 
system of repression and coercion. There is, however, some 
ground for the hope that the creation of a Dublin Parliament will, 
by providing a rallying point for the constitutional Nationalists, 
stem the tide that for the last two years has run so strongly in 
favour of Sinn Fein and separation. 

In any case three facts seem to emerge from the Irish situation: 
the first, that the present administrative system is bankrupt, and 
short of ten years of resolute government, a policy quite imprac 
ticable in view of the changes and chances of party politics in 
England, cannot continue ; the second, that moderate opinion in 
Ireland can only be rallied to the Empire by some kind of system 
of Dominion Government ; the third, that public opinion in Great 
Britain will on no account tolerate either Irish separation or the 
coercion of Ulster. If the Government is wise not only from its 
own point of view but from the point of view of world and Empire 
politics, it will grasp these facts, and deal with them sincerely and 
seriously before it is too late. As for the Unionist Party, the 
future of true Unionism lies along the road of Irish reconciliation. 
A Union that is held up by detectives and police and censors is 
nothing more than a sham facade behind which every kind of 
separatist movement will flourish. If the Unionist Party is true 
to its principles, it will give its support to any serious attempt to 
substitute the real Union of a contented and self-governing 
Ireland for the sham Union that is now compromising our position 
in the world. Ulster also would do well to remember that in this 
House of Commons there is still a great majority of members who 
will agree to no settlement that does not safeguard her just 
demands. In the changes and chances of party politics it may 
well be that no future Parliament will be so favourably inclined 
towards her. Be that as it may, the Government must not only 
introduce their Bill, but must stand or fall by it and be ready to 
face the unpopularity and misrepresentation that are certain to fall 
upon any Government that grapples with the Irish problem. 

The third acid test is Russia. For Russia is not only the most 
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gitical factor in the international future, but it is also a test 
of the Government’s sincerity and clear-sightedness in foreign 
afairs. Unfortunately it is in the conduct of foreign affairs that 
we most lack a directing policy, and it is particularly in our rela- 
tions with Russia that the drifting has been most dangerous. 
Moreover, the danger is the greater from the fact that neither the 
country nor the House of Commons is informed or consulted upon 
questions of foreign policy. Nota single private member knows 
what is really happening on the Continent, and apart from a few 
perfunctory debates in which Ministers announce decisions that 
have already been reached, the House of Commons has little or no 
qpportunity for cither hostile criticism or constructive suggestion. 
In spite <* ali the talk about secret diplomacy, foreign politics are 
today more a hole-and-corner business than they have’ever been 
before. Perhaps this is the result of the fact that as long as the 
peace treaties are incomplete, the Allied Governments are 
pledged to mutual secrecy. None the less it is significant that the 
war to abolish se-ret diplomacy should have produced the Treaty 
of London, and ‘iai the first post-war Government in the United 
Kingdom should be taking xo steps to give the House of Commons 
any control in the conduct of foreign affairs. 

Particularly harmful in the case of Russia has been this secret 
opportunist diplomacy, unexplained to the country and uncon- 
trolled by Parliament. After a year of painful experience there 
is fresh talk of a second Prinkipo. Surely never was there 
such &@ commentary upon the failure of our policy! No doubt 
our Government is only partially to blame ; every one of the Allied 
Governments is liable in greater or lesser degree to the same 
charge. None the less it is a significant example of the complete 
failure of the vacillating opportunism with which the British 
Government has attempted to temporise with the Russian situa- 
tion. Even now the Prime Minister does not seem to have 
grasped the two elementary facts of the question : the temporary 
character of the Bolshevik regime and the certainty that Russia 
will be re-established by the anti-Bolshevik forces. Both in his 
Guildhall speech and his subsequent statements in the House he 
still seems to throw his eye back to the fatal and futile policy of 
negotiation with the Bolsheviks. Apart from the moral question 
that negotiation with the Bolsheviks would mean the betrayal of 
our war allies in Russia, and the repudiation of all the new ideals 
of international life, there is the insuperable objection that the 
recognition of the Bolshevik tyranny as a factor in the Russian 
settlement would be directly opposed to all the permanent forces 
that are gradually but inevitably re-making Russia. Upon 
political grounds it is foolish in the extreme to enter into relations 
with a regime that is doomed to collapse, and to fail to recognise 
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to the full the permanent forces upon which the future Russig 
will depend. The anti-Bolsheviks, whether it be under Admiral 
Kolchak, General Denikin or some other leader, will win. Iti 
surely an act of elementary statesmanship to retain the 
sympathy at the present time and to ensure, as far as it is 
possible, their friendship in the future. If our Government had 
consistently adopted this policy, it would have avoided many 
mistakes and much misunderstanding. Moreover, by recognising 
Admiral Kolchak’s Government as the successor of the Provisional 
Government and as the de jure representative of Russia, it would 
not only have been able to exercise a great and _liberalising 
influence upon his policy and administration, but it would also 
have given him invaluable moral help in the struggle that he is 
waging under great difficulties. As it is, the Government is open 
to the perfectly legitimate criticism that whilst it sends arms t 
General Denikin, it refuses to recognise the Government under 
which he is fighting, or to declare war upon men against whom 
British guns and British munitions are being directed. Moreover, 
there is the insistent danger that whilst we hesitate to adopt 
clear-cut policy, the Germans will forestall us and by the full 
recognition of the anti-Bolshevik Government accumulate for 
themselves great commercial and political advantages and conces 
sions. The very foundation, therefore, of a consistent Russian 
policy should be the full recognition with all its implications of the 
anti-Bolsheviks as our friends and of the Bolsheviks as our enemies, 

Secondly, we should willingly and unequivocally recognise the 
fact that- Russia will re-establish herself. There are many 
prominent public men, one of whom seems to be the Prime 
Minister, who believe that it is not only possible but also ex- 
pedient to break the Russian Empire into a number of small frag- 
ments. This policy is fundamentally unsound. The creation of 
a number of small States, all of them economically and militarily 
dependent upon the support that we can give them, will mean 
for us obligations that we shall never have the power to fulfil. If 
within a year of the war and with the great armies of the Allies 
only partially demobilised we are unable to enforce the with- 
drawal of Von der Goltz and the German divisions from Courland, 
is it likely that we can permanently protect an independent 
Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Ukraine, or Caucasian Republic in 
the years to come? Moreover, the Balkanisation of the Border 
States of Russia will be a fruitful source of future wars. The 
work of Peter the Great will have been undone, and Russia 
reduced to the old state of Muscovy. If in the eighteenth century 
the Russian people were forced to burst their way to the Baltic 
and the Black Sea, it is politically certain that in the twentieth 
century they are not likely to abandon their ‘ windows to the west.’ 
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Instead, therefore, of weakening Russia by the creation of un- 
economic Border States, the adherents of a Weak Russia policy 
would have stirred to the depths Russian national sentiment and 
made it legitimately Chauvinist and aggressive. The attempt to 
confine eighty millions of Russians,a people with a great history, 
with splendid traditions and a varied civilisation, into the land- 
locked plains of Muscovy will mean the permanent antagonism 
of Russia to the Allies and the encouragement of a long series of 
bitter wars in Eastern Europe. Let those members therefore of 
the British Government who wish for a weak and dismembered 
Russia realise that their policy is not only doomed to failure but 
also certain to stir up future wars. 

Finally, they should realise the fact that a policy of isola- 
tion is practically impossible. Particularly impossible is it for 
the United Kingdom. The British Empire as the greatest 
Asiatic Power is too directly interested in the course of events in 
Russia to be able to adopt a policy of complete inaction. Suppose 
for instance that no British help had been sent to General Denikin. 
Without British munitions his ill-equipped army of volunteers 
would have been swept away by the better armed Bolsheviks ; the 
toad would have been open through Armenia, Turkestan and 
Persia to Afghanistan and India. Even now with all General 
Denikin’s successes there are Bolshevik detachments on the road 
to Persia, and Bolshevik emissaries from Afghanistan and Bokhara 
have been negotiating with Lenin at Moscow. Lenin himself 
makes no secret of his policy. Bolshevism, by its nature and for © 
its life depending upon expansion, having failed in Western 
Europe must find an outlet in Central Asia and India. Having 
destroyed Russian Imperialism it must attempt to destroy 
British Imperialism. As evidence of Lenin’s convictions it is 
significant that in the event of the capture of Petrograd by General 
Yudenitch or of Moscow by General Denikin, he has arranged to 
escape to Central Asia. The programme of Asiatic Bolshevism 
the British Government cannot afford to ignore. The Russians 
who with the help of British arms are fighting the Bolsheviks at 
Pskoff, at Kieff or at Irkutsk, are fighting the battle of the British 
Empire just as much as the British troops who are holding the 
Afghan frontier. If General Denikin is destroyed by the 
Bolshevik armies, British troops and not only British munitions 
may have to defend our Asiatic Empire from Trotsky’s attack. 

In its immediate effect, therefore, the Russian problem is of 
compelling importance to every Englishman. In some of its 
remoter implications it is scarcely less significant. Behind the 
ery of ‘Hands off Russia’ there are the Bolshevik agitators, few 
in Great Britain but vocal and astute, who secretly or openly 
desire a revolution and the substitution of Soviet for representative 
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government. But behind it also are the host of men and womeg 
who after five years of war are genuinely and naturally anxious #@ 
extricate the country from all foreign complications and the 
possibility of any renewal of strife. Quite honestly and justifiably 
they do not wish to interfere in the internal affairs of any foreign 
country, quite reasonably they dread entanglement in the anarehy 
of Eastern Europe. But they do not realise that isolation, 
even if it were practicable, means the partial renunciation of our 
great position and of our equally great responsibilities. Lngland 
to-day stands higher in the world than she has ever stood in 
the past. With the virtual withdrawal of the United States 
from Europe and Asia, she emerges from the war by far the 
greatest Power in the Old World. 1f there is to be peace and good 
government in Europe, if the League of Nations is to function, if 
the new states are to live and flourish, England cannot shut 
herself up behind the Channel and revert to a Victorian policy of 
splendid isolation. She must rather rise eagerly to her great 
responsibility and opportunity, and take ungrudgingly her full 
share in the work of reconstruction. For the moment Russia is 
the test by which the metal of British policy must be tried. To 
make the great refusal and to turn away is to shuffle out of the 
greatest chance that has ever come toa nation. Unfortunately it, 
is the great refusal that Mr. Lloyd George has chosen to make. 
If his Guildhall announcement meant little, his speech in the 
House of Commons on the 17th of November can only bear the 
construction that our foreign policy is to be a policy of with 
drawal and isolation. Even so, not logically carried out, for the 
resolution in the House, passed by an overwhelming majority, to 
give General Denikin material help until the spring, still stands. 
Even so, not consistently adopted, for the country is still com- 
mitted to the policy embodied in Article X of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. Clumsily, rather, and thoughtlessly the 
Government, realising the immediate popularity of non-inter 
vention, has blundered into the ignoble renunciation of a great 
opportunity to lead the world. 

Within the course of a week the two great Anglo-Saxon peoples 
have refused the great responsibilities that are offered to them. 
A very significant and disquieting fact. The League of Nations, 
Anglo-Saxon in its conception and constitution, cannot exist 
without Anglo-Saxon acceptance of the principles that it involves. 
The Senate Reservations and the Russian policy of our Govern 
ment seem to have removed its two foundations. Whilst it may 
sti!l be possible that Congress negotiations will save the paper 
provisions of the Treaty, it cannot be denied that the action of 
the Senate represents a very general reaction against any partici 
pation in the responsibilities of the Old World. Personally 1 
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cannot believe that the United States, after the part that they have 
taken in the War, still less after the part that they have taken in 
the making of peace, will finally reject the Treaty with Germany. 
fiven so, the fact remains that at the very moment when 
the fullest measure of Anglo-Saxon help should be given to the 
settlement of peace and the support of the League, public opinion 
in America shifts back to the policy of the Monroe doctrine, whilst 
Mr. Lloyd George uses the Russian situation for pointing the 
moral of a policy of British isolation. From the American and 
British points of view Senator Lodge and Mr. Lloyd George have 
undoubtedly chosen the policy that is for the moment popular. 
The tragedy of it is that they are both, unconsciously no doubt 
but none the less effectively, repudiating the obligations that the 
two Anglo-Saxon peoples have undertaken in the Old World. In 
the case of Mr. Lloyd George the tragedy is all the greater from 
the fact that he is so splendidly equipped by his eloquence and 
imagination for stirring the national spirit to its great opportunity. 
Moreover, he does not seem to realise that whilst the cry for the 
moment is a cry of no intervention and no expenditure, the 
country, the new country of 1919, at the bottom of its heart wants 
ideals and bold action. Action, not carried out through the furtive 
channels of secret diplomacy, but action, public, straightforward, 
understood and approved by the people. It is because the Govern- 
ment’s Russian policy seems to satisfy none of these demands that 
itis a source of weakness and danger both to our own position 
and to the stability of Europe. 

Housing, Ireland, foreign policy—-these therefore are the three 
acid tests of the Government’s coherence. Housing, the test of 
the Government’s Election sincerity and of its genuine desire 
tohave ‘a land fit for heroes’ ; Ireland, the test of the Govern- 
ment’s belief in the principle of self-government; foreign 
policy, for the moment embodied in Russian policy, the test 
of the Government’s willingness to shoulder the burdens and 
responsibilities of our great position in the world. Unfortunately 
by the very nature of its conditions of life a Coalition does not 
tise to great altitudes. Too often it is the least common denomin- 
ator of all its constituent parts. Of this defect the events of 
the last year have provided many examples. A Unionist Bill 
on Monday, a Liberal Bill on Tuesday, an offer to Labour on 
Wednesday—this has been much of the history of the present 
Parliament. Not that a Coalition was not in the circumstances 
inevitable, not that in the future the absence of clear party 
Majorities will not make other Coalitions inevitable, not that 
at certain momerts opportunism and the line of least resistance 
are not often the wisest policy. But for a big and bold policy, 
the kind of policy that is needed at a turning-point in the world’s 
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history, a Coalition is a very inadequate organ. How far this 
particular Coalition will hold together, no one can say. Cen 
tainly there seems to be no alternative Government in esse o 
even in posse. Certainly also, provided that it can build houses 
and administer its services tolerably well, the crises ahead, for 
instance the probable crisis of a coal strike in the New ¥ear, 
will, repeating the effect of the Police and Railway strikes, con. 
solidate rather than weaken it. Certainly also the Prime Minister 
is a great spellbinder, and no one can overestimate the effect that 
his return to domestic politics may have upon the future of his 
Government. Now that he is back from Paris, two courses seem 
to be open to him : the first, a continuance of the present system 
of undisguised though perfectly honest opportunism ; the seconda 
bold challenge to his heterogeneous army to take sides for or 
against a definite policy and programme. Which course will he 
take? 

The one thing that seems to matter is that there shouli 
be no reaction from the great ideals for which we fought. If 
would indeed be a tragedy if after the sufferings of the war and 
the disappointments of the peace the cynicism of the old politics 
destroyed the aspirations of the new. But unless leaders with 


imagination give a lead, the dynamic forces of the new world will 
be seized by the Bolsheviks, who have a definite and consistent 
theory and practice, and by the Sinn Feiners who nearer at home 
have an equally definite programme of self-reliance. The ideas 
and ideals of politics should not be left in such perverted hands, 


SAMUEL HOARE. 
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WHEREVER Englishmen—not, I think, Englishwomen—are 
assembled, in club or at farmers’ ordinary or any other gossip 
entre, they let loose their rather conventional, if not dotard, 
imaginations on the subject of the coming doom. Britain is 
bankrupt. Other countries hate us. Labour is ‘red,’ and lazy. 
Politicians are spendthrift. Manufacturers use shoddy. Retailers 
ae thieves. Women are immoral. You would infer from what 
is said that the compulsion to pay two guineas a week to a 
gardener is a sufficient disaster to cancel the greatest victory in 
history. They would have you believe that to be under the 
domination of Germany, to be mastered body and soul by an alien 
and brutal oligarchy, masquerading as the priest of Kultur, would 
have been a better fate than to suffer a six-shilling income-tax 
or pay half-a-crown a pound for butter. Well, the grumbler is 
always with us, and we always boasted in England a peculiar 
pleasure in depreciating our own stocks. The unintelligent mur- 
murings of these ‘ ancestral voices’ prophesying doom are not a 
newor surprising sound. The habit has its share of ironic humour, 
and is always better than self-laudation. Certainly for my part, 
after more than four years in France and Germany, I have no 
itch to come home to play the Democritus Junior and anatomise 
all this melancholy, this present mood of portentous depression, 
which is expressed by Deans, as at St. Paul’s, and by Ministers, 
as lately at the Board of Agriculture, hardly less than by the 
engrooved Tory or the balked Whig. The Elizabethans would 
have called them ‘lily-livered,’ and let that delightful attribute 
suffice. 

A better occupation than grumbling at the grumblers is to 
pick up your Wordsworth, not least his ‘ drowsy-frowsy ’ poem, as 
4 worldling grumbler called it, where be wrote again and again 
of ‘the deep power of joy.’ How forcibly he would have seen 
today how only the merry heart that goes all the way has the 
chance. of reconstructing a Merry England. For myself during 
the War, it was my duty from September 1914 till the War was 
over, to watch and chronicle the War and nothing but the War; 
and the experience makes it impossible to regard the present and, 
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the near future except as an extension of the victory, a 

fruit of the spirit evoked in our people in all those hard yeay. 
Reconstruction began on the 4th of August 1914 when the gre 
choice was made. It is impossible, if any good spirit prevails jp 
the world, that a nation which so strove as we strove, which called 
forth from itself such discoveries and inventions, spiritual, social, 
and material, can have failed, as the saying is, to better itself, i 
have done itself good. ‘ Spirits*are not finely touched save to fine 
issues.” A hundred pictures of the fine touching of fine spirity 
come undimmed and unsummoned from one’s memory of Frang 
in war time and speak for our people. They lasted that course, 
they will last the next. To-day it is not optimism but pessimism 


that is sloppy and vague. When the War opened the reverse was § 


true; and the untimely optimists of that date are the untimely 
pessimists of this. More than this. The grumblers and reaction 
aries forget, or one hopes they forget, what high treason they 
speak against the five million crusaders who ‘from Nieuport 
Nazareth ’ gave life and health, a willing sacrifice to a great ani 
self-less ideal. The issue was won. The world is better not 
worse. Sacrifice was not in vain. The future will be brighter 
than the past. ‘It is better to fight for the good than to rail at 
the ill’ ; and those who rail to-day at exaggerated ills are not far 
the most part those who fought for the good. They are justified 
on neither side. Out of the strong shall come forth sweetness, and 
from the belly of war will issue ‘ sweetness and light.” The basis 
of this faith is not obscure, if we can recover perspective ; but were 
arguments for the creed hard to produce, instead of easy, those who 
saw what our people meant and did from 1914 to 1918 must back 
the promise of those four years of intensive sacrifice against any 
predicted collapse in the era that is born of them. Fortes creantur 
fortibus et bonis ; heroes of war beget heroes of peace. 

It is a fertile field of thought—a sort of spiritual basis d 
reconstruction, that blessed word—to go back over the hopes and 
aspirations of the War and set them alongside the uninspired mood 
of the moment. Ludendorff tells us that the German hopes 
crashed in the twinkling of an eye on the morning of the 8th of 
August. For myself I stood that dawn on a great cliff overlooking 
the Somme, staring into a mist that hid one of the fairest views in 
France, soon to be the fairest of British battlefields. When at last 
the gloom was swept away, as if by the impetus of our attack, 
I could see the slope and plain fill with our cavalry and machines 
hurrying past our victorious infantry, and already on the left bat- 
talions of dejected yet callous Germans trooped sheepishly to theit 
cages. Palpably, tangibly, visibly the blessed change had come. 
The broken mist, the galloping horse, and the infantry moving 
scarce slower, were symbols of a new era and so remain. They 
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‘ang in our ears gracious victory; and more than victory. The 
estasy of the moment is so unforgettable that it remains an in- 
iration. It cannot be true that the vision has faded. What hap- 
then was too big. And what happened was this. The 
gospel of materialism, preached by creature prophets of Baal, prac- 
tised by oligarchies more like the Frankenstein monster than had 
gemed credible, oligarchies of war, oligarchies of finance, olig- 
agchies of commerce—ali their gospel fell. We saw and heard 
them fall, there and then. And they fell because we had put 
sside the ill discipline, the sloth, and the antique formulae in 
order to slay the dragon. There may have been only one George, 
but there were a host of saints. 

But the issue was particular as well as general. The bulk 
of those troops who on the 8th of August swept the Germans off 
the face of France were Canadians and Australians. Both had 
wade that day a name as nations of idealist warriors that shall 
secure them a new place in the world. That they came at all was 
agreat thing, is a great thing. They proved by that alone what 
vital comradeship, what a living spirit, binds our commonwealth 
of nations; and all of us have yet to reap the harvest of this 
c@mmon and mutual loyalty to the knighthood that circles not 
around table, but the round world. That they came is much. 
That they came with such genius of energy and sacrifice means 
that Canada and Australia are henceforth founded in a history 
which glorifies each Canadian and Australian at the moment and 
assures him a continuity of true development. What is true of 
these corps is true of the New Zealand division or South African 
or Newfoundland battalions. 


He that outlives this day, and comes safe home, 
Will stand a-tiptoe when this day is named. 


This story shall the good man teach his son ; 
And Crispin Crispian shall ne’er go by, 
From this day to the ending of the world, 
But we in it shall be remembered. 


We all made our name that day. Is it a small thing, do 
the grumblers think? or a short-lived thing or an infertile thing 
to make a name, to win spurs in such field? Shall we get no 
good from it? 

Some of us were often haunted by the silent fear that Britain 
would end the war without a salient victory; and to the world’s 
eye make her sacrifice almost in vain, if any conscious sacrifice 
can be vain. Are we now to forget, or despise the fortune that 
Within a few months broke this foreboding for ever and filled the 
World with the noise of spacious victories east and west by men 
from every corner of our nation, every variety of our breed? It 
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is our national vice, in the intellectual sphere, to have’a shor 
memory; but never before did we forget quite so much withip 
the space of a year. : 

There is real value, I think, in bringing each of the varietigg 
of present pessimism before the tribunal of war memories. One's 
patience can scarcely endure to hear to-day the silly fears of 
revolution and charges of revolutionary selfishness brought 
against anyone or everyone who works with his hands. They 
are in bad taste, they spring from a bad historical sense, 
come from the ‘lily-livered.’ The lament is both stale and 
untrue, as Lord Milner, Mr. Garvin, and other admirable 
historians have recently illustrated from the tale of past historical 
crises. It is all over with us, said Swift after the Queen Anne 
wars. Half our people thought the American war had killed ug; 
and a generation later politicians swore that Britain was gagged 
and bound for ever because of her folly in fighting Napoleon and 
winning Waterloo. Even then our clubmen ‘ went whimpering 
to and fro.’ 

It is with history as with romance in the Kipling parable 
Every era saw it die. Yet, ineluctable, ‘romance brought 
up the nine-fifteen.’ So, too, a better spirit will bring in 192 
than brought in 1914. © 

What solid reason outside prejudice persuades the grumblers to 
believe that the spirit is worse? It became more and more obvious 
as the war went on that the social sense of our people improved. 
Ask any nurse in hospital, ask any server in a canteen, and 
they will tell you that the patience, the chivalry, the kindness 
of the then who came from the Front were inimitable, a contrast 
palpable in the individual and in the bulk of the men at the 
base. The fighting men represented the new spirit. The 
‘base’ men the old, suggesting an appendix to that bitter 
Shakespearean pun; ‘Base court where kings grow base.’ 
The pessimist is insulting the fighting soldier and encouraging 
the base spirit every time he wags his complaining tongue. 1 
have heard a man speak of ‘the plight of winning a European 
war’ ; and arguing as if England were ruined because agricul- 
tural labourers were to enjoy a half-holiday. The soldiers have 
made our social relations easier and more elastic—better in every 
way. ‘Sir’ is no longer a vocative of obsequiousness, but rather 
a recognition of the value of discipline. The soldier in our 
villages may not have bridged all social distinctions—that were 
a too colossal feat of engineering—but he has at least enabled us 
to wade the worst fords: I remember very vividly lunching 
with a battalion just behind Ypres in the gloomier days. The 

Colonel was an old regular risen from the ranks. He had taken 
a commission in lieu of a V.C. The Major was a great Greek 
scholar, sixth-form master in a Public School. The Captain was 
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-@ shor § a partner in our biggest shipbuilding firm. Never did a more 
) within | ngenial group mess together or take a blockhouse in company. 
_¥ They were a happy family indeed; and just as the battalion is 
varieties § the real unit in the Army, such happy families will be the per- 
One's § manent units in our new social system. You cannot move in 
fears of | the street without meeting salient evidence of improvement, in 
brought body and mood. I watched the other day trainloads of ‘ daily- 





breaders ’ arriving at a terminus by the very early trains. They 
gemed to me, compared with my pre-war memories, almost a 
new race, of straighter back and livelier walk and trimmer guise 
and cheerier face. It looked a certainty that they would do 








storical § their work better, would in the final analysis produce more. 
n Anne That there has been and is a tendency to produce less is 
led us; nevertheless undeniable ; and is the most dangerous sign of the 





moment; but even in this regard improvement is quite unques- 
tionable, in the mines, on the fields and in the offices. Farmers 
sy men used to plough an acre a day and now plough only 
half. An acre has been ploughed in a day; but not often in 








arable. 1912 or 1913. To-day the fact that the tractors are doing 3 acres, 
rought ifnot 4, makes the horse-ploughed patch, which almost always 
1 1920 exceeds the } acre, look pitifully small. What the farmer does 





is done by all the grumblers. They compare a maximum or 







lers to ideal of the past with a minimum or some flagrant instance of 
bvious the present. It is true within certain limits that the work- 
roved man goes slow because he has come to hate the idea of making 



















| money for an employer. Class jealousy is strong, as it usually 
dness has been. But the evil is not new, nor beyond cure. One may 
ntrast fitly compare fears of this class warfare and jealousy with the 
t the tumours and reports of inter-Allied quarrels during the war. How 

The often during leave was I asked to corroborate the assertion that 
bitter our relations with the French were progressively worse. It seemed 
ase.” to me throughout the war, early and late, that they were 
ging excellent, in spite of inevitable difficulties and local friction. I 
v: . saw a British military policeman, with a most roughly accented 
pean ‘Allez,’ order the Mayor of Boulogne off the quay of his own 
‘icul- town ; and the instance well illustrates the immense complication 
have of the position where a French town and an English baseareidenti- 
very eal and coterminous, the two areas suffering under a double régime. 
ther But good sense and good nature triumphed there as elsewhere. 
our Our relations were not bad, but good. I could quote from my own 
were experience one hundred cases in a score of districts of natural 
d us friendliness for any one, if I could find it, of jealous nastiness. 
ning Especially in the village communities did the French hosts speak 
The with spontaneous gratitude of the quietness and honesty and 






generosity of the English soldier. The bitter epigrams that 
obtained some currency were chiefly believed because they were 
: 3T2 
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the last drop of French blood,’ was an epigram spread seduloug 
by the Germans. It was never a French sentiment. One x 
pleasure of life in France during the war was the charm of inte 
course between all classes. That at least was my experieng 
So to-day when people whisper in your ear that the French will 
never forgive us over Syria, that the Americans despise us and 
mean to crush us commercially, that the Italians are so enraged 
against their old and trusted friend England that they meditatg 
a close alliance with Germany and what is left of Austria, when 
they report how our prestige is shattered on the Afghan front, 
I think of the proved mendacity of those ghouls who during the 
war dug up all examples they could lay hands on of squabble 
and jealousies such as must exist in any invasion of one country 
by another ; and then I go to call on a fighting soldier just back 
from Syria, who will tell me from his own close personal expet 
ence how the East is impregnated with respect, admiration, 
almost reverence for the British race and Empire, for its fighting 
qualities, its organising powers, its political genius. I prefer 
to believe the Colonel who has been there, rather than the club 
man who has not. 

I prefer to believe the Colonel, who has fought, rather than 
the clubman, who has not, even in home affairs. He holds that 
the War has sweetened not embittered social relations in England, 
just as it has founded international friendships and understand. 
ings. Reaction from the strain and strangeness of war was ¢ét 
tain. Transition must be violent. The barometer will and must 
have alarming ups and downs. Physically, the vitality of many 
soldiers is lower than it used to be; and their sum of work will 
be less. Their minds, on the other hand, will be more active 
and their outlook wider. Britain and Britons must undergo vital 
—not mortal—change, in all respects, and not least socially. Let 
us face the music and with Browning 


smart, not because they were true. ‘The English will - 


Rejoice that we are hurled - 
From change to change unceasingly, 
Our souls’ wings never furled. 


The War, of course, gave us all an object-lesson in socialism. 
The State saw to it that every man was well fed, well clothed. 
His boots were mended for him. His old boots, no longer of 
use, were cut up into laces. Apart from the whole organisation 
of an Army which is essentially socialistic, it was impossible to 
visit one of the big ordnance stores, such as Calais, without feel- 
ing how efficiently a central organisation, a State, could manage 
all the details of a citizen-soldier’s life and, though it spent hugely, 
economise on a great scale by the wholesale contro] of salvage. 
Government, not very successfully perhaps, has tried a rather 
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ice hand at such beneficent socialism in peace. A certain 
gnfusion has followed many of its activities: control prices, 
doles, pensions, have in particular cases hurt industries that would 
have flourished under the old laisser faire philosophy. They have 
doubtless pauperised and slackened some persons who would have 
worked harder under the stress of a crueller competition. Our 
debt is enormous, partly because extravagance was, and is, ram- 
pant. Our national fault has always been to over-capitalise, as 
compared, for example, with the French, who can achieve wonders 
with the minimum of material. The French used to tell us, with 
friendly and yet caustic humour, that half our Army was 
weupied in carrying tea to the other half; and those 
gormous idle parks of lorries extending along the spacious 
sides of Napoleon the Third’s incomparable roads suggested 
the nickname of the Idle Rich. Yet in the sequel those 
lazy and highly polished lorries won us the War. From 
the 8th of August, 1918, to the 11th of November, our Army 
went ahead and followed one victory with immediate readi- 
ness for another, outran the speed of our neighbours, and left the 
Germans gasping. Why? Just because—I speak for the moment 
on the material side only—we were provided with that excess 
at which the world, and we ourselves, had protested and scoffed. 
The men were fed, the guns were fed, the reliefs brought up 
with more ease and certainty than at any period of the War. 
The Army was at its best, in spite of four years’ weariness and 
wastage, in spite of the loss of the best and the substitution of 
a huge percentage of the young and half trained, because we had 
groped through troubles to the perfecting of the best methods 
and the discovery of the true science. 

It wassoin war. Are we sure that it will not be so in war-bred 
peace? What looks worst may, as in the case of these idle 
lorries and their well-fed drivers, turn out to be best. Indeed 
the alleged worst is often the obvious best if we look a little 
below the surface. Nothing frightens the timid more than the 
colossal expenditure on food and minor luxuries. We are import- 
ing 600,000,000/. worth. It is an alarming figure, especially 
if really we are producing less. But the essential reason is that 
Money is more widely distributed than ever it was and, as an 
Indian soldier, whose letter I saw, charmingly wrote, ‘no one 
goes poor.’ Statistical wealth is often, perhaps usually, a lying 
sum. The truth is that the balance-sheet of a nation would look 
best if all the extra wealth were in the hands of half a dozen 
super-millionaires and all the rest of the population were cown to 
& level which enabled them to buy just enough to work on— 
that and no more. One or two men cannot buy luxuries enough 
to matter in a great national budget; and when the bulk of the 
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nation is unable to buy extras, national expenditure sinks toy 
low a pitch as even a statistician could desire. A magnificent 
balance-sheet may be shown. ‘ Wastrels,’ in Government ani 
elsewhere, exist and should be well harried ; but just as a huge pe 
centage of all cost is the money given to the labourer, not thi 
given for the material, so with our present and past expense, 
We well paid and well fed five million soldiers in the War; an 
we have so arranged things in peace, first that the sick ani 
wounded, the widows and fatherless; and second that al 
who work for hire have enough money and leisure wherewith 
to live a decent life. If we were to judge by the standard g 
life in the generality of the community, we are vastly better of 
to-day than ever we were before the War. If that were attained 
at the price of bankruptcy it would be a bogus semblance, 5 
treacherous imitation of prosperity. But does any thinks 
seriously believe that this wider distribution of money is a momen 
tary, passing thing, or that bankruptcy is coming? ‘ We shall 
look poorer and be richer,’ said a great manufacturer, ‘if we do 
not play the fool.’ His proviso is a warning, almost a grumble, 
but the principal sentence on which it depends is stalwart conf- 
dence of the rightest sort. 

The extra amount of our riches—for richness consists in quick 
and easy production—is scientifically demonstrable. Thanks to 
the War, tools in certain industries have been improved at such 
a rate that we can now do easily in three months what it took 
us twelve months to do painfully in 1913. This again is a definite, 
a deliberate scientific estimate of the work done on the Clyde, 
contributed by an investigator who has studied it from top 
bottom without prejudice. Such improvements, such advances 
in science accelerate. They mean as much to the community a 
if a spade were discovered by a marooned islander who was doing 
al] his cultivation with his fingers. Such new tools and foxces, 
from the tractor to the electric welder, announce that henceforth 
mankind, especially in this country, will get sustenance and com- 
fort out of the earth with progressively greater ease and certainty. 
We are very blind, nearly all of us, to the significance of this 
or the truth that this sort of progress is or will be a blessing. 
Labour perhaps is especially blind, as it was in the days when 
machinery was broken up by angry workmen. The causa 
causans of many of the strikes was at bottom this knowledge, 
that what once took twelve months now takes three ; and labourers 
argued that unemployment must necessarily follow. What 
actually follows is more leisure, a better life, and in the grand 


sequel more wealth all round. So it appears that the most dreaded’ 


of all symptoms of the time—this industrial unrest, this revolu- 
tionary propaganda, this Bolshevism, or whatever clubman’s label 
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1919 
we attach to the upheaval, is in essence no worse than the mis- 
wading of a blessing. The blessing will continue, the misreading 
will be corrected. The very desire to share in the larger life 
that leisure alone can provide is the very sequel that all educa- 
tional authorities have been striving to ensue. Oliver Twist asked 
for more because his starved stomach needed more; and such a 
motive drives the greater part of our poorer population. They 
want more of life and leisure. Doubtless the motive is not pure 
or so natural as it was with Oliver. No more pernicious theory 
ever had a vogue than the notion that the community benefits by 
ideness, that if A does half a day’s work instead of a full he is 
making a present of half a day’s work and pay to B. Doles and 
subsidies from a widow’s cruse mystically refilled can only cloak 
gch a fallacy. As we do not live in an age of miracles, the lie 
must soon be nailed to the post, hung up to wither away in the 
keeper’s larder, like other samples of destructive vermin. Let 
the gloomy prophets, Diaconal or other, concentrate on this silly, 
suicidal theory, tilt at it till they knock it over. It was the fallacy 
referred to by the industrial organiser when he said ‘If we do 
not play the fool.’ 

On the Clyde one sort of work can be done at four times 
its pre-war speed. On that head the Clyde, and the country, 
is several times richer than it was. Progress on the land is as 
gure and its relation to national wealth, to the world’s wealth, 
even more obvious. The war-production on British acres was 
taken much more calmly within the British Isles than abroad. 
The French, the Americans, and, not least, the Germans were 
amazed at the sudden advance towards self-sufficiency in our food- 
supply ; and no one attempted to estimate the increased pro- 
duction, not of the wide acres, but of the rods and perches that 
cling to the skirts even of London houses. This spurt made 
during the war under the stimulus of self-preservation has doubt- 
less already in some measure died away; and wiseacres at the 
Board of Agriculture have themselves made several essays in 
sorrowful prognostication, worthy of a pulpit. But the workers 
in agriculture, at any rate the more scientific workers, see the 
future rosy. The very first authority in England, whose skill 
in the laboratory is expressed in the excellence of his farm, said 
fo me recently as we sat between the laboratory and the farm, 
that he expected a considerable permanent increase in production 
and lowering of cost—throughout England as on his acres—solely 
because of the coming of the tractor. The ground was ploughed 


earlier, while still just damp from the standing crop. The bacteria, 


Which are-more active at that date in the year than any other, 
The 


convert the stubble and weeds most quickly into humus. 
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seed is sown earlier on a better seed-bed and the whole wor 
of the farm promoted. The point need not be laboured: itis 
technical; yet it illustrates well the influence of mechanigl 
' invention on human progress. Wherever you go in the country 
you see the labouring man who looked even in his awkward Sup 


day best as if the clods were still sticking to his feet, who ploddef” 


& Weary way and would say in his rare philosophic moments ‘-Life 
is all working and sleeping ’—you now see this patient slayg 
playing the engineer among the machines and proving a 
talent for it. The mentality of the village and of all labour on 
the land has risen. Women who had grown in some cases t00 
nice, in others too slatternly to work on the land have put new 
energy into many parts of the work; and have become maker 
of wealth on the field as well as in the house. The farmer, who hag 
once again become the yeoman farmer, owner of the acres he 
works on, is, it must be confessed, nervous of the issue of his 
purchase; and the pessimists will tell you that his buildings 
will fall into disrepair and his fences moulder and crumble down 
because the beneficent purse of the aristocratic owner is no longer 
open. It would be a congenial theme to write a lament for 
the vanishing of the so-called feudal lord, who was generous and 
picturesque and extravagantly English. But if the old balance 
is upset, and though most countrymen would on this theme play 
the part of the laudator temporis acti, it remains that the worker 
in our greatest industry were never before so vivid and active and 
imaginative and enterprising. They are even federating them- 
selves, as a corporate body, with the federated farmers of over. 
seas, of Rhodesia, and in a less degree of Australia and New 
Zealand. The land was never so well farmed in the best places, 
nor so little neglected in the worst. Co-operation advances at 
amazing speed among the more solid farmers, who bid fair to 
be one of the most powerful classes in the community. And 
this is good for the community. Already the little country town 
blooms and flourishes, as it used before the long catastrophe to 
the land became obvious in 1879. Prosperity flows into these 
little centres from the mosaic of fields, closes and gardens in 
which they are set. More than this. The prime, not primal, 
curse of England and Wales, to some degree of Scotland (but to 
no degree of Ireland) was the urbanisation of the mind of the 
nation—its Government, its Trades Unions and many even of 
its intellectuals. Our efforts were rooted in the essential futility 
of all philosophy not founded on elemental truths. We were 
going astray. We had almost accepted it as a motto that the 
consumer comes first—as if you could consume your food before 
you produced it. At least we have now reached the realisation 
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of that uncomplicated truth: first catch your hare; first grow 
stuff. This de-urbanisation—with apologies for the word— 
of the national mind is going to be of real national advantage. 
The changed view was a necessary preliminary to progress. Much 
of what we advertised as progress was reaction under camou- 
flage, solely for this reason, that we took the townsman as the 
integral unit and worked legislation to palliate his lot, instead 
of going back a step to a more elemental person. The consumer 
as such does not exist outside the class of ‘ can’t-works ’ or ‘ won’t- 
works,’ and is a passenger in the boat, not at all one of the 
aew. We have gone back to nature, and ill-used as the phrase 
is, it means much in the proper connexion. Britain is 
healthier and sounder to-day than it has been for a generation. 

We have sloughed our besetting sins in many mental pro- 
cesses. Before the War men of science were grossly academic 
and individual : often abstract to the point of perverted mysti- 
tism; and the line they took encouraged the men of commerce 
to the contempt of pure knowledge. Men of science, merchants, 
the banks, and the Government were all in watertight compart- 
ments, working apart and, more than this, contemning one 
mother. The result was that from the nation’s point of view, 
the brains of the chemists were wasted, the activities of the mer- 
chants handicapped, the wealth of the banks locked up, and poli- 
ficians a vain luxury. The British brain was working; but was 
a milch-cow for other astuter nations. Perkin in Liverpool tn- 
earthed the wonders of the coal-tar dyes, but only his confréres 
paid any heed. No firm would develop it, no bank finance it, 
no Government encourage it. So it went over the North Sea, 
where the Germans put 200 smart young chemists to its study. 
They earned thus millions a year for the Fatherland, founded all 
that valuable business in drugs and explosives to boot, benefiting 
a host of home industries where dyes were used and giving 
oeeasion for the finest school of organised chemistry ever known 
in the world. This particular example is notorious, but it was 
typical. That it is no longer typical, we may reasonably hope 
and believe. 

Some such reformation perhaps would have come without the 
War; but time and the War together have brought ‘reformation 
in a flood’ over—what shall I say?—our method of harnessing 
the national brains, of putting it into pipes to turn wheels and 
furnish light and power. I suppose never did any country pay 
itself such genuine but unconscious compliments as when the 
British Association met at Bournemouth. The visitor could 
scarcely enter a lecture in any section without hearing of some 
Wholly British invention or discovery that had anticipated both 
Germany and the Allies. The doctors, the engineers, the physi- 
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cists, the chemists, even the psychologists shared in the march, 
And yet only the more obvious triumphs were there reported, 
such as the paravane, that enabled a ship to go safe throughg 
mine field, or the tank, for which some fifty inventors claim merit, 
The more real achievement of the nation was in the workshops, 
Young science dons and students from the Universities were sum 
moned to bring their brains and training to the service of practical 
factories. It was partly due to their employment that within two 
or three years we made a thirty years’ advance in the science of 
optics and in the making of many sorts of glass. They have 
helped us to recover lost trades, such as the manufacture of mar. 
garine—an amazingly scientific business. In almost all relations 
of life brains have been appreciated as never before, and menof 
science have intervened in a score of businesses as fruitfully— 
shall I say?—as Lord Rayleigh in farming. A passage between 
the watertight compartments has been contrived and will not, 
one trusts, be closed again. We have come to understand what 
an untapped source of real wealth exists in this inventive genius 
that has always belonged to our race, always obvious but often 
perverted. In America it has chiefly flowed in the channel of 
little saleable ingenuities—most lucrative to the country, but on 
the whole too commercial—and in this country to laboratory m 
genuities and abstract theories, whose honour was that they_were 
not utilitarian. We begin now to catch the deeper truth that 
thought ought to be turned to the material betterment of the 
world ; and charity begins at home. It is wasted altruism notto 
benefit your neighbourhood, because you happen to be of it. Itis 
doubtless at ieast superficially fine that men should have sucha 
single-hearted devotion to pure science that they should seek out its 
secrets for their own sake, independently whether or no they 
can be turned to any immediate use; and many of our men of 
science were proud to imitate in their particular sphere the abstract 
contemplation of the Eastern Fakir. But the distinction between 
pure and applied science is false. There is no true dichotomy of the 
two. The War has taught us that progress is quicker and energy 
greater and co-operation more puissant where the inventive mind 
is turned into the avenue of a particular and insistent pursuit. 
We are nearer even such abstruse and abstract notions as the 
definition of the aether or what one may call the fifth way of 
Solomon—the way of a wave in the air, thanks to purely military 
demands on investigators than ever we should have been along 
the old haphazard lines. Aerial telephony, directional wireless 
(whose mysterious vibrations, said a research worker, are one 
cause of the prevailing spiritualism among the intellectuals), the 
source of mesmeric influence, bacterial ubiquity, the control of 
diseases, such as typhoid and even consumption and cancer, radial 
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activity—all these and many more branches of knowledge have 
advanced out of due ratio during the War, for this reason above 
others, that almost all science was in a sense applied, or at any 
rate forcibly inspired by material needs. If this is true of 
abstruser branches, it is trebly true of engineering invention. 
The improvement of tools is in itself almost a revolution in the 
industrial sphere (as is the thermionic tube in ‘the shrinkage of 
the world ’ that follows from quick and easy communication across 
‘wastes of land and sea’). In all these branches British brains 
have won an amazing eminence. Perhaps the reason is that we 
are more inert than most people and it needs a lustier impetus to 
overcome our vis inertiae. But whatever the reason, the mental 
power of our race is proved unabated ; and we have a reasonable 
hope for the future, based on an undisputed fact of the present, 
that henceforth we shall get full value of the brains that have 
buried themselves in their anchorite laboratories, partly because 
they preferred it so, partly because the rulers of commerce, in- 
dustry and politics would have nothing to do with them. 

Apart from the accident of the War—that grim enterprise in 
reaction launched by a people dulled and dominated by a material 
progress too rapid for their digestion—we are witnessing ,—as his- 
tory readers will presently realise more clearly than we can in 
this hurly-burly of rapid sequences—a startling example of that 
Law of Acceleration, of which social philosophers wrote much 
just before the War. - De Vries, the botanist, avers that plants 
which have remained immutable for ages, will suddenly reach 
an era of activity that produces gigantic sports, and miraculous 
leaps to a higher status. We too have reached an age of miracles, 
an annus mirabilis, a grand climacteric. Progress along certain 
lines accelerates out of all proportion to the past. We learn more 
in ten years than the world used to learn in ten hundred. Doubt- 
less that progress is not so level, nor is it so spiritual as we should 
wish. Back eddies of reaction appear, even multiply. Perhaps 
it is in some measure true in some directions, as ‘ A. E.’ the Irish 
seer argues, that the conqueror is apt to absorb the vices of the 
conquered. But when all allowance is made, it remains that we 
have control of the world, as we have never had it, that the 
apparatus of a happier age is in our hands, that comfort is already 
more widely spread, and education more real and social distinc- 
tions less hidebound. New energy is released. We may bicker 
and lose our proper hopefulness in parochial bothers. We may 
pretend to hate our brothers only less than we hated German 
militarists—but in our cooler moments, when we can look like 
the old German philosopher ‘ not eccentrically but from a creative 
centre,’ we can quite clearly see that the world, our world, is 
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on a better road ; and we should all of us—‘ even the youngest’= 
be young enough to feel that now, if ever, 


The world is so full of a number of things, 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings. 


Some so felt, though they were rare and rarely gifted persons, 
at the very worst times of the war. A young poet and athlete, 
a scholar and a gentleman, heir to a great name and wide lands, 
wrote home from France not once or twice saying, and meaning 
it, ‘ How thankful I am to be born at a time like this.’ I 
seemed to him that pettiness had dropped from us, and as ina 
golden age, we must all dedicate ourselves to the service of grand 
ideals, to the building up of a future purged both of fear and little 
ness. A year later, as he lay dying in a French hospital, he said 
again what he had written earlier. We who have felt the waste and 
death and pain, cannot rise to this height; but we may at least 
allow ourselves to seek the glimpses of a golden future, instead 
of fostering this myopic gaze which can only see clearly its own 
past experiences and make out the features that it has already 
traced. A grand rebuke was administered not long since by an 
Irish poet to his own people; and though it fits supremely Irish 
mentality, it carries the pith of the matter in its wider reference 
to the craven grumbling popular at the moment in England; and 
for that matter in France too. It loses much torn from its 
: context, but even a line from such verse is better than nothing. 
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And they would have us join their dirge, 
This worship of an extinct fire, 

In which they drift beyond the verge 
Where races all outworn expire. 


We would no Irish sign efface, 

But yet our lips would gladlier hail 
The first-born of the Coming Race 
Thaz the last splendour of the Gael. 
No blazoned banner we unfold— 

One charge alone we give to youth, 
Against the sceptred myth to hold 
The golden heresy of truth. 


— a —_— st a tC CU Okt CO 


The sceptred myth of the moment—not to put too fine a point 
on it—is that England, Britain, most of the world, except perhaps 
America, is going to the dogs with all convenient speed. The 
only answer is Mr. Dooley’s:—It . . . is . . . not. 





W. Beacn THomas. 


ALLENBY’S VICTORIES: 
AND BRITAIN'S OPPORTUNITY 


On June 15, 1918, for the first time in history, a through train 
ran from Jerusalem to Cairo. The Suez Canal had been bridged. 

A few months later, in the heart of Asia Minor, by British 
energy and under British authority, construction work on the 
Baghdad Railway was being vigorously carried on. Gaps were 
being filled in and tunnels were being completed. Section after 
section of the line was reorganised for use. At length Aleppo, the 
most considerable city of northern Syria and destined to become 
the chief railway centre of the Middle East, was linked up to 
the westward with Konia, where the Baghdad Railway begins, 
and thus with Constantinople, 850 miles distant ; on the east with 
the upper waters of the Euphrates and, beyond, towards the 
Tigris itself. This was a British achievement of the past summer. 

These events formed part of a chain that was extraordinarily 
dramatic in the forging. In 1915 the Turk had crossed the Sinai 
Peninsula from Palestine and had reached the Suez Canal, but 
failed to damage it. By the end of 1916 he had been driven 
back into Palestine. On October 27, 1917, General Allenby, 
with a well-equipped force, began his invasion of Turkish terri- 
tory. Gaza fell on November 7. Jerusalem surrendered on 
December 9. On September 19 of the following year, General 
Allenby, using his cavalry predominantly and with extreme skill, 
began his second campaign. Damascus fell on October 1, Aleppo 
on October 26. Four days later the Armistice with Turkey was 
signed. The entire area from the Suez Canal to the Baghdad 
Railway passed under British control. By virtue of his powers 
as Commander-in-Chief of the Egyptian Expeditionary Force and 
British Special High Commissioner in Egypt, General Allenby’s 
authority extended roughly from well to the northward of the line 
of the Baghdad Railway in Asia Minor, eastwards far beyond the 
Euphrates valley, thus linking up with our forces in Mesopotamia, 
and southwards through Syria, Palestine and Egypt to the 
frontier of the Soudan. 

The scope and economic significance of these events were not, 
perhaps, fully realised in a world pre-occupied by the issue of the 
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War in its central theatre and by the subsequent adjustments of 
peace. Yet for every civilised portion of the world where men 
gather to do business together they are profoundly important, 
What had really happened was that at last, after centuries of 
apathy, neglect and reactionary administration, the Middle East, 
with all its ascertained wealth and its incalculable possibilities, 
had been thrown open to civilisation ready for development on pro- 
gressive lines. Economically it matters relatively little into whose 
hands the administration of these immense areas liberated by 
British arms may finally pass. No longer can they remain 
stagnant. Their progress must necessarily affect the industrial 
and comm:rcial life of the world. It is too early as yet to answer 
in detail the blunt questions of commerce ; how far under modern 
methods Palestine will be able to produce beyond its own require- 
ments ; how lavishly Mesopotamia will gain fertility under wise 
irrigation ; how the natural resources of Syria, in many districts 
so generous, can best be developed. A forecast of these things 
to-day can at best be made only in general terms. But commerce 
having assessed a country’s products asks next how those produets 
can be brought to market. In these great free areas of the Middle 
East, whose potentialities the Turk has so cynically ignored, what 
are and what will become the main channels of communication 
and transport? On this the two British ‘side-shows’ can throw 
a good deal of light. 

On one point emphasis must be laid. Whether, finally, our 
own administrative authority in these areas be great or small, 
new and grave responsibilities have come to us in the Middle Hast. 
Hitherto in this part of the world we have not sought to play more 
than a minor part. An indifferently organised consular service 
has afforded little help. Our energies have been concentrated 
westwards of the Suez Canal. In future we shal] have more lines 
to say in the human drama of these liberated countries. We 
liberated them. To their populations that is the outstanding fact. 
By virtue of the rapidity and overwhelming thoroughness with 
which their oppressor was turned out and his power smashed, 
by virtue of the fairness and honesty of purpose which informed 
the work of the provisional civil administration set up by Field- 
Marshal Allenby in the countries he had freed, by virtue, too, of 
the unaffected kindliness everywhere displayed towards the natives 
by his troops, their generosity in small things and their reverence 
in the Holy Places—by virtue of this, British prestige has to-day 
reached a level among the communities of Palestine and Syria 
to which it would not be easy to find a parallel in our history. 
A very high standard of social justice and administrative integrity 
has been set up. The writer, who took part in both Field- 
Marshal Allenby’s campaigns and who was stationed at Jerusalem 
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during the first eventful months of our occupation of Palestine, 
can supply abundant evidence of this. The moral effect of these 
campaigns was by no means their least remarkable feature. 

In the industrial and commercial development of the Middle 
East, of which the next few years will assuredly witness the 
initial stages, British prestige should prove of valuable assistance 
to British enterprise. It is right that this should be so. But it is 
essential that this prestige be maintained at its present level. 
Prestige is far easier to lose than to acquire. A nation is at its 
best in war, responding to the summons of an ideal and inspired 
to endurance and sacrifice. It is difficult to cherish these lofty 
ardours amid the humdrum reactions of peace. There is doubtless 
the possibility that the opening up of the Middle East will attract 
toit Western Europeans of an undesirable type, possessed of more 
ability than mora] qualities, whose sole object will be to enrich 
themselves at the expense of the country and who, in doing so, 
will display the less satisfactory aspects of modern commercial 
enterprise. This occurred with disastrous results in Egypt in the 
eighteen-sixties when Ismail Pasha endeavoured to introduce 
European civilisation by intensive process. Against this in the 
Middle East we must be closely on our guard, for nothing will 
more rapidly impeir our prestige. On the other hand, in order to 
make full use of our advantages, our commercial methods must 
be both bold and far-seeing. Our merchants have learned much 
during the War and must be ready to apply their new knowledge. 
Much of our conservative ‘ take-it-or-leave-it’ attitude towards 
foreign customers must be discarded; we must meet them half- 
way, learn their language and study their requirements ; we must 
be ready to supply what they want rather than what we propose 
they should buy. Our banks must not shrink from long credits 
and, without undue risk, must adapt themselves to a broader 
conception of what constitutes reasonable security under modern 
conditions. Above all, those responsible for the conception and 
the execution of our foreign policy must cease to regard commerce 
as somewhat ‘infra-dig.’ and must be ready to help, both at home 
and through a well-organised British—not alien—Consular service, 
. all legitimate British commercial enterprise. 

The effect of Field-Marshal Allenby’s campaigns on Egypt 
cannot yet be accurately estimated. In any case our policy 
towards that country must be profoundly modified. To many it 
seems clear that a new era of prosperity for Egypt has opened. 
If so—and there is much to confirm the opinion—every possible 
legitimate step should be taken to encourage the commercial and 
industrial development of the country, for never has Egypt needed 
stimulus and firm guidance more than to-day. Her position in 
the world has always been curiously isolated and aloof. To most 
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Englishmen our position in Egypt is explained and justified 
the fact that the possession of the Suez Canal is essential to the 
existence of the Empire. Others point out that our origin) 


intervention in Egyptian affairs, and that of other Europea’ 


Powers, was merely a matter of money; Egyptian finance way 
chaotic and bankruptcy imminent. Our financial interes§ 
demanded that we should take the matter in hand and get the 
country working again on sound lines. That we have done and 
have still further strengthened our position by the establishment 
of the Protectorate. But the steady development of our adminis 
trative authority in Egypt has not, for reasons which it would be 
extremely interesting to investigate more closely, been accom 
panied by a corresponding tightening of our commercial and 
industrial hold. ‘The Englishman has saved Egypt from bank 
ruptcy and governs Egypt well, but his industrial stake in the 
country is a very minor one. He rules, but reaps poor reward 
for his toil.” That is obvious to every traveller. So it is that 
some argue, with the approbation of many intelligent Egyptians, 
that imperially Egypt is an unsatisfactory proposition. We pay 
the piper but do not call the tune. The influence of the Greek 
and the Levantine on Egyptian commerce has been insidiously 
increasing for years, and the War has greatly hastened the 
increase. ‘It has brought an immense access of wealth to Egypt, 
wealth in cash rather than credit, but it is idle to pretend that this 
wealth has fallen into English hands.’ Moreover, it is urged, 
war by air has substantially altered values. A canal is very 
vulnerable from the air. It is easy to see and to damage. This 
was amply clear to me when I witnessed the isolated raid upon the 
Suez Canal in 1916 at its narrowest point where it enters Lake 
Timseh. The fact of controlling territory on either side of a 
canal is no longer any particular safeguard, and where a canal is 
of such vital importance as the Suez Canal it is really a danger 
rather than a protection. Therefore, these English economists 
and Egyptian separatists say, take your Canal, establish it as@ 
separate entity, neutral and cosmopolitan in administration as you 
think fit, and leave Egypt to the Egyptian wherein he in his own 
way may work out his own salvation ! 

This must not be. Egypt is no longer isolated with reactionary 
Turks as her neighbours on the one side and fanatic Arabs on 
the other. ‘Egypt has rich neighbours now,’ and in the develop- 
ment of the Middle East she will have an important part to play. 
Much of the merchandise of the Middle East will be diverted from 
Smyrna and Constantinople, at least for some years to come, and 
will pass through Alexandria, a seaport well adapted to expansion. 
Through railway traffic from Cairo and Alexandria to Jerusalem, 
Haifa and Jaffa, constitutes the link between Africa and the Middle 
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Bast. Except Port Said, whose concerns are chiefly with Suez 
Canal traffic, there is no seaport worth consideration between 
Alexandria and Haifa, and it will be some years before the existing 
project for making a useful seaport out of Haifa can be com- 
eted. Our responsibilities in Egypt have greatly increased 
owing to the War and will increase yet further. We cannot shirk 
them. Rather must we use every legitimate endeavour to 
strengthen our hold on Egyptian industry and commerce and to 
exercise wise control over Egyptian social progress. We alone can 
ensure that the impending era of development in Egypt shall 
along sound and steady lines, and can check the tendency 
to mushroom enterprise, unsound speculation and consequent 
panic inevitable in periods of sudden prosperity which begin with 
lavish distribution of cash and finish up with exaggerated notions 
of credit. 

The cash is certainly there. Apart from the large sums spent 
in Egypt during the War by military and naval personnel, spent 
freely as such spend, and with handsome profit to the wily sales- 
man, great wealth has been poured into the country by the 
Government. By virtue of its position half-way between West 
and East, Egypt became the ‘clearing-house’ of armies. There 
troops gathered after the evacuation of Gallipoli to rest, re- 
organise and re-equip. Thither came new units from Australia and 
New Zealand for training. The flying conditions being extra- 
ordinarily good in its dry, clear, desert climate, Egypt was 
_ made an important centre of instruction, large flying-schools and 
aerodromes being established near Cairo, Alexandria and Tel-el- 
Kebir, and upon the wide, sparsely populated, desert spaces that 
horder on the Suez Canal. Many large hospitals were organised. 
Ap extensive system of cadet-training was carried on. To Egypt 
came hundreds of refugees from beyond Jordan and internable 
Germans from Jerusalem and Jaffa. Egypt had to house -the 
thousands of prisoners captured during General Allenby’s two 
campaigns; one camp at Belbeis housed 30,000 of these, another, 
at Tel-el-Kebir, 19,000. Of the total number of prisoners taken 
nearly 75 per cent. had to be given medical attention, and one 
hospital allotted to them in Cairo contained no fewer than 12,000 
beds! Some 100,000 prisoners cannot be fed, housed, clothed and 
medically treated for nothing! Alexandria was the base as regards 
all kinds of war material not only for the Egyptian Expeditionary 
Force but also largely for Salonica, Mesopotamia, British East 
Africa and the operations at Aden, while from Egypt considerable 
consignments in kind found their way to the astute Emir Feisal 
and his father in the Hedjaz. The military organisation in 
Alexandria was enormous and involved the purchase of commodi- 
ties locally on an extensive scale, for, with shipping very scarce 
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and the Mediterranean dangerous, it was clearly sound policy @ 
buy as much as possible in the country. Figures of the << 
this loca] purchase are enlightening. For his Jerusalem campai 

in the autumn of 1917 General Allenby had a force of son 
260,000 British and Indian troops. On September 19, 1918, the 
day on which the invasion of Syria began, the approximaig 
ration strength of the Egyptian Expeditionary Force was 226,900 


British, 111,800 Indians, and 128,950 Egyptians, together with 4 
159,900 animals. The daily cost of feeding this ration strength | | 


was 43,3851. Egypt contributed largely to the daily supply of © 
250 tons of biscuit, 24 tons of jam, 25 tons of sugar, 7 tons of 
salt, 250 tons of fuel wood, 25 tons of potatoes, 16 tons of lentils 
and beans, 25 tons of onions, 800 tons of grain, and 900 tons of - 
haystuffs. Large sums have been spent in wages to the skilled 
and unskilled Egyptian personnel, to civilian tradesmen, wheel 

wrights, carpenters, tinsmiths, blacksmiths and the like, of many 

nationalities. Good prices were given for camels, of which an 

average of 30,000 was maintained in use. 

Thus wealth has poured into Egypt, the country which in the 
transaction of its daily affairs has probably been less affected than 
any other under British control by the shock of war. Of the 
political situation, still very complex, it is impossible to speak 
here. So far Field-Marshal Allenby has handled matters with 
both firmness and skill. It is certainly our duty to see that 
disturbances, born for the most part of post-war restlessness, are 
not permitted to dislocate the economic development of the nation, 
Certain steps should be urgently taken. Partly owing to the War, 
partly to other causes, the socia] and intellectual level of British 
officials in Egypt is not so high as it used to be. This is an” 
uncomfortable fact to face, but it is true. The level must be 
raised or our authority will diminish with our efficiency. Further, 
authorities at home must realise that we cannot get first-rate men 
for second-rate pay. It is most important, too, that the cosmo- 
politan legal system now obtaining in Egypt be thoroughly over- 
hauled ; it is cumbrous, complicated and out-of-date. Not less 
urgent is sanitary reform, for no country can develop economically 
unless the conditions of life in it are healthy. At present sanitary 
conditions in Egypt are medieval. Dr. Andrew Balfour, the very 
able Director of the Wellcome Bureau of Scientific Research, has 
emphasised this. One third of the children born in Egypt, he 
points out, die in infancy, and of the rest only a minority grow up 
into healthy men and women: Villages are unhealthy. Mid- 
wifery is archaic and brutal. Towns are overcrowded but there 
are no adequate building schemes. ‘ Public opinion initiates 
nothing, demands nothing, enforces nothing.’ The conditions in 
Cairo are especially bad. ‘ Filth and flies, overcrowding, vermin, 
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"infected food and drink, stagnant air, disease and destitution, all 

“are there. . Is it any wonder that the Sphinx sits yonder in the 
"desert and gazes with stony and sardonic smile over a city with 

“qdeath-rate of nearly 40 per 1000 per annum?’ 

' The Egyptian State Railways showed by the energy and 
‘@asticity with which they met the traffic emergencies of war, 
that they will be well able to cope with the demands of commercial 
development. This system has passed through many vicissitudes, 


* gmong them the venomous little insurrection of last March, during 


which a great deal of damage was done both to track and rolling- 
stock, paralysing the system for some days. Fortunately there 
gre many able men on the Egyptian railways. Many of these 
gave invaluable assistance in the management of the military 
tailways which, extending from the Suez Canal to the farthest 
boundaries of Syria, rendered General Allenby’s campaigns pos- 
fible. Such men, indeed, as Sir George Macauley and Colonel 
Sowerby may be termed transport statesmen. Under their 
guidance the newly established Egyptian Ministry of Communi- 
tations should prove an important factor in Egyptian economic 
progress. 

Distances in the Egyptian railway system are not great. Cairo 
is only 131 miles from Alexandria and 236 from Assiut, whilst 
‘the most important commercial towns such as Tanta, Benha, 
Zagazig and Damanhour are all in the Nile delta. During the 
War great strain was naturally thrown upon the Canal sections 
of the system, from Port Said to Ismailia and Suez, but this was 
met and relieved by the construction of sidings and military roads. 
It is not probable that Port Said will be greatly affected by the 
opening up of the Middle East, since exports for Australia and 
Japan will probably be sent by water down the Euphrates or 
Tigris to Basra for shipment. The development of an Arab area 
of control extending northwards from the Hedjaz, which, for good 
or evil, now seems certain, may result in an increase of shipping 
at Suez with its Venice-like extension at Port Tewfik. Wedj, 
Yembo and Akaba are the Red Sea ports concerned, and they are 
Tespectively 380, 560 and 370 miles from Suez. In all this, and 
in the evolution of Egypt generally, the recently organised Inland 
Waiter Transport system should give valuable co-operation, 
although with Eastern labour and methods it is always a difficult 
matter to prevent work by barge and lighter from being somewhat 
lethargic! Well worth remembering was the prompt and com- 
petent assistance given at every stage of the War by the French 
administrative authorities on the Suez Canal. Those who were 
stationed there, as I was, will not soon forget the unwearying 
hospitality of the Count de Serionne and his officials with their 
headquarters in the pleasant little town of Ismailia. 

3u2 
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Kantara on the Suez Canal, roughly half-way between Ismaili 
and Port Said, became the terminus of the Desert Railway. 4 
Kantara the swing railway bridge placed across the Canal — 
rendered possible the historic journey mentioned in the first para — 
graph of this article. On those who recalled the Suez Canal in ~ 
pre-war days, a rigid strip of water, incredibly blue, sliced into © 
the glaring, yellow barrenness of the desert, desolate and bare, the § 
aspect of Kantara, that mushroom soldier city of some 120,000 § 
souls, has produced an ineffaceable impression. Kantara indeed § 
was one of the strangest phenomena of the War. Endless seemed — 
the acreage of its camps. Ocean-going vessels lay alongside its 
wharves. ‘Traffic thronged its bridges. Vast Army depéts suc. ~ 
ceeded one another in imposing array on its hard-beaten sand, 
Ammunition magazines extended for over a mile on the Canal 
bank. In the still desert night high arc lamps glowed above the 
widely extended station of the Palestine Military Railway. 

This railway had advanced with the troops across the Sinai 
Peninsula and into Palestine. In its early days travelling was 
necessarily primitive, and it is rumoured that on more than one 
occasion commanding officers cantering over the sand by the side 
of the track conversed with their troops in the train. - But the 
railway developed steadily until it was at last possible to leave 
Cairo after tea in the evening, to catch what had been nicknamed 
the ‘ Milk and Honey Express’ at Kantara East at 11 P.M. and 
to lunch at Jerusalem the following noon! The line leads through 
El Arish and Rafa to Deir-el-Belah, our position before Gaza in 
1917, and 219 kilometres from the Suez Canal. Thence, proceed- 
ing northwards through tragically shattered Gaza, it reaches the 
important junction of Ludd. Here the system bifurcates and, 
picking up the course of the old French-constructed narrow-gauge 
railway, leads westward through fragrant vineyards, orange and 
lemon groves to Jaffa, and eastwards through the arid gorges of 
the Judaean mountains to Jerusalem on their summit. The 
distance from Kantara to Ludd is 302 kilometres and to 
Jerusalem 358 kilometres. The Palestine Military Railway was 
not of course constructed for permanent traffic, but railway com- 
munication between Palestine and Egypt has now become an 
economic necessity for both countries, and there is no doubt that 
later a more substantial construction will follow the same route. 
The line traverses the fertile and undulating area between the 
hills and the sea. It is doubtful whether Gaza will be rebuilt, but 
the surrounding area was productive in barley and olives. From 
Ludd the railway leads, never very far from the sea, to the port 
of Haifa, which is 412 kilometres distant from the Suez Canal 
and is destined to become the commercial capita] of Palestine. 
The chief agricultural possibilities of Palestine lie in this already 
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potentialities of the Judaean mountains and the Dead Sea area 
present much more complex economic problems. 

A tortuous narrow-gauge railway leads from Haifa, past the 
Lake of Tiberias, to Deraa. Here it joins the attenuated line of 
the Medina railway which, traversing the sparsely populated 


country east of the Jordan valley and the Dead Sea, may eventually 


prove of some commercial value if the extension of Arab authority 
should prove anything but chaotic and reactionary. This is ex- 
tremely unlikely. From Rayak, north of Damascus, a narrow- 
gauge line crosses the Lebanon to Beirut, and a French-built 
broad-gauge railway extends northwards through the important 
towns, Homs and Hama, to Aleppo, where it links up with the 
Baghdad Railway itself. Aleppo will become the chief railway 


‘centre of the Middle East. But the chief impression formed by a 


survey of the railway facilities of Syria is of their lamentable 
inadequacy in comparison with the generous possibilities of the 
country and the size of its towns. This is the result of Turkish 
apathy and reactionary rule. Whatever may be the ultimate 
administrative authority in Syria, one of its first duties will be 
to build railways. Without that, progress according to modern 
standards is quite out of the question. 

The immediate economic hope lies in the Baghdad Railway. 
This system, which, as we have seen, British energy hastened 
towards completion after the liberation of Syria and Cilicia from 
the Turk, begins at Konia in Asia Minor, where through the 
Anatolian Railway it links up with Constantinople. From Con- 
stantinople to Aleppo over these lines is about 850 miles. 
The line proceeds to Jerablus on the Euphrates, where water 
transport may concentrate. Thence we may picture its progress 
through Nisibin to Mosul on the Tigris, to Baghdad and to Basra. 
The distance from Aleppo to Baghdad is about 650 miles. This 
superb conception, the dominant factor, at least for many years 
tocome, in the opening up of the Middle East, may be yet further 
amplified. We may fairly assume that under British authority 
@ railway may be built from Baghdad to Teheran and thence 
through Quetta to India. It should then be possible in less than 
a fortnight to travel ‘overland ’ from London to Calcutta through 
@ region unequalled in historical interest and often of lavish and 
singular beauty, entering upon an era of renewed energy and 


abundant prosperity. 
LINDSAY BASHFORD. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT THE FIFTH ARMY, 
MARCH—APRIL 1918: CONCLUDING PHASE 
III 


SOME ASPECTS OF MARWITZS NORTHERN ATTACK 


On March 21 the Flesquiéres salient was not heavily attacked; 
indeed, it was pretty quiet. North of it, along a front of 16,000” 
yards, Byng employed eight Divisions in a fierce grapple which ~ 
is described by Haig’s dispatch. South of the salient, all day 
long, Congreve and Watts* were hard set in a defence of equal 
ferocity ; and the ground lost, though not deep, unbalanced the de- 


fence south of the Ninth Division, whose left was held by High ~ 


landers (Eighth Black Watch, Seventh Seaforths, and Fifth 

Camerons), and whose right was guarded by a fine South African 

Brigade. About noon Congreve heard that the foe had broken 

through on his right, perhaps through Hull’s South Irish, or per- 

haps through the left wing of Malcolm’s capital fighters. In any 
case, a turning movement was active. It came uphill from Cologne 

valley, broke through the switch running along a ridge from 

Ronssoy to the Brown Line defence, and got into our guns 

covering this part of Congreve’s front. A brigade of South Irish, 
Sixteenth Division, tried to recover the switch, but could reach 

no farther than Brown Line from the south of St. Emilie. 

Hour after hour was spent by Congreve and Watts in bitter 
hard pounding all along the line, apart from portion of Tudor’s 
front which faced Gouzeaucourt and northward. Here no serious 
attack was made. Tudor lost only Gauche Wood, but not till 
the South African defence had maimed the foe’s attack; and 
on two occasions the brave South Africans helped Campbell to 
recapture Chapel Hill on Tudor’s right flank.* ° But although 
Tudor’s unity with Campbell was protected by a firm grip on 
Chapel Hill, Lowland support, Revelon Farm, and Railton, yet 
events in Cologne valley and north of it threatened his line of 
retreat south-west. There was much cause for anxiety. 

Watts, with his intrepid but weak Divisions, Daly’s and 
Malcolm’s,*’ had done much more on his 10,000 yards front than 


1 Congreve = 7th Corps; Watte = 19th Corps. 
2 Tudor = Ninth Division; Campbell = 7’'wenty-first Division. 
3 Daly = Twenty-fourth Division; Malcolm = Sizty-sixth Division. 
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a reasonable country should have asked him to attempt. On the 
“tight he had lost Maissemy, a key village, and on his left the 


| Templeux positions, strategical points, but he had managed by 


desperate counter-attacks, very costly and fatiguing, not only to 
keep the centre of his battle zone, but also to check the foe’s 
advance where it was most harmful. Malcolm gave ground slowly, 
losing between 10.30 a.m. and nightfall not more than about 4500 

At nightfall his right rested near Le Verguier, where 
sme of Daly’s troops—a battalion of the Royal Fusiliers, I 
believe—fought brilliantly, like the Second Munsters on the 
heights of Epéhy. 

Equally brilliant and helpful was Major Whitworth’s defence 
of Carpeza Copse, with a mixed force of cavalry and Manchester 
soldiers. It held the attack at bay until Malcolm was ordered 
toretire on March 22. Whitworth died of wounds—to be grate- 
fully remembered by all survivors of our Fifth Army. 

' Though Watts’s Corps, both infantry and cavalry, had acted 
as a strong breakwater, heavy losses, united to the disorganisa- 
tion caused by confused fighting in the fog, set anxious thoughts 
astir; and Marwitz woula certainly try to open gaps west of 
Maissemy and Ronssoy. Reinforcements! Here, as elsewhere, 
they were needed at once. 

_ Congreve had kept Epéhy and Peiziéres in his centre, but 
both were doomed ; and the loss of Ronssoy, united to bad events 
south of this village, presaged an early withdrawal to ease the 
Sizteenth Division, and also the overstrained men of Watts’s 
Corps. 

Farther north, too, Campbell’s men had been so badly hit 
that Tudor was told to extend his right and take over Chapel 
Hill. This had been done already by two successful counter- 
attacks, but some Lincoln troops remained on the hill itself, and 
also between Chapel Hill and Revelon Farm. After dark they 
were relieved by the South Africans. Already, then, Tudor was 
called upon by external events to widen his front southward 
into land not his own, and soon he had to extend northward 
also. 

Friday, March 22, was a galling day. Though another fog 
aided us by hiding bad wounds in our line and by making a 
blindfold attack slow and cramped in all combined movements, 
Marwitz began between ten and eleven o’clock to thrust into 
some weak places, as into the gap he had made on the first day 
between Campbell’s left and Tudor’s South African Brigade. 
And St. Emilie fell, then Villers Fancon, and Epéhy and Peiziéres 
had reached the fag-end of a noble struggle. North of Cologne 
River, then, was a distressing outlook; and south of it also, apart 
from Carpeza Copse and a very useful counter-attack at Hervilly. 
At Le Verguier Daly’s men were gripped with increasing force, 
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but they did not retire until about noonday on the 22nd, whe 
they were ordered to fall back from a position almost surrounded 
and northward a converging danger from both sides of the Cologn 
menaced Roisel with envelopment from the rear. So in fh 
afternoon our troops around Roisel were ordered to withdrg 


to Green Line, between Bernes and Boucly, and to gain breath 


and some rest behind our Fiftieth Division, which had come” 


through a night journey to reinforce Watts. 


On Congreve’s front all day long the main anxiety was les & 


Marwitz should get round the right flank which was stretched) 
across the Cologne River. T'wo divisions, Hull’s and Campbell’ 
had suffered grave losses. Hull’s South Irish were reported 
be only about a thousand strong, and Tudor’s South Afrie 
Brigade, fighting stoutly and almost incessantly, perished om 
the second day to nearly the same number of rifles. Already” 


Congreve’s reserve Division, the Thirty-ninth, had lost its counter § 


attack value, since a wasting battle-front must be repaired and” 
renewed. 7 

Meantime our Highlanders on Tudor’s left were quiet; some 
of them patrolled Gouzeaucourt until mid-day. Two or three 
hours later it was known that the Army’s policy was to fight 
rearguard actions to delay and ravage the foe’s power. Tudor 
was to fall back to Green Line north of Epinette Wood and to 
the south of Equancourt. So his brigades were ordered to with 
draw to their Brown Line at 4.30 p.m., and to begin three hours 
later to move back to Green Line. 

It was not at all easy to retire even as far as Brown Line, 
because heavy machine-gun fire from the right flank whipped and 
scourged, and artillery barrier fire spouted into earth and stones 
and splinters along the line itself; but our men went on and 
reached their new halting-place, thinned, but steady. 

Then a new peril came. At 6.30 P.m., a good hour befors 
our retreat was to be continued, German storm troops broke inte 
Heudecourt from south-east, and got within eight hundred yards 
of a Field Artillery Brigade, which fell back with skilled assur- 
ance. Between Sorel and Lieramont the Sixth K.O.S. Borderers 
were in action also, and South African Headquarters had to man 
a position south-east of Sorel to hold advance bodies of a stern 
thrust. Though the South Africans had lost nearly two-thirds 
of their officers and men, they continued to fight as _pluckily 
as the brave Bussy in Dumas, repulsing all attacks till 7.30, and 
then withdrawing northward under orders to Fins-Gouzeaucourt 
road. Here a part of our Highlanders took post south of the road, 
and screened the South Africans as they marched past to go into 
Divisional Reserve, Nurlu-Péronne road east of Moislains. 

It had been arranged that the Seventh Seaforths and Fifth 


Camerons should retire through Fins to Etricourt ; but German ; : 
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Jom troops got into Fins before the last Highland companies 
d pass through, and a roundabout way had to be sought in 


By 10 p.m., March 22, all Divisions of Congreve’s Corps had 
anned Green Line, and orders were issued to fight on this front. 
‘certain amount of artillery—about two brigades, mainly South 

] had been lost; the rest was withdrawn safely to cover 


‘ Green Line. 


At the same hour a message from Gough made known the fact 
B ihat Marwitz had broken the Green Line at Nobescourt Farm, in 
Watts’s territory, and Congreve was directed to retire to new posi- 
“tions as soon’ as a serious attack was made on his portion of the 
Green Line. Congreve would be responsible for a front running 
fom La Chapellette, south of Péronne, to the Third Army’s 
boundary, about half-way between Moislains and Manancourt. 

He called together his Divisional Commanders to explain the 
fituation, telling them that since the battle was developing into 
series of rearguard actions it would be impossible for him to 
_ gntrol scattered, rapid, and local fights, apart from giving broad 
general lines, on which all must put up the sternest possible resist- 
mee. He must leave them to learn from events when a retire- 
ment was timely ; but on no account were they to lose touch with 
mits on their flanks, and Gough was very insistent on the need 
of holding close and strong liaison with the Third Army. 

This order was obeyed, and when local hitches became active, 
partly owing to foggy weather, Tudor’s Highlanders extended 
their left, and, aided by a thin brigade of the Second Division, 
aThird Army unit, which was pressed back to Rocquigny, helped 
todefend about two miles of General Byng’s land. 

Early on Saturday morning, March 23, Watts tried to mend 
the broken keystone, Nobescourt Farm, but he had not men 
mough after his losses; and it was clear that an effort to keep 
his ground east of the Somme would thrust his few and jaded 
oops into a very unwise forlorn hope. They would fight to 
the very last, but at last they would be routed by far superior 
Rumbers; and afterwards. ..? Then Marwitz and Hutier 
Would be free to go ahead. 

Watts, then, received orders to withdraw behind the Somme ; 
and this move for another reason was timely, a gap having 
formed between Watts and Maxse, leaving the remains of Daly’s 
Division in the air about Croix Moligneux. The policy was to 
bend like a bow, not to break like a dried stick. 

Under cover of rearguards, Watts got safely away with his 
guns and stores and impedimenta; but on reaching his positions 
behind the Somme, he had 18,000 yards of river line to guard by 
scattered posts, with small reserves at all known crossings. Rest, 
_ then, had to go hand in hand with a vigilance always wide-awake. 
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Late in the afternoon, third day, enemy troops made sey . 
attempts to reach the right bank, only to be shot down byg 
artillery. 


As soon as Watts retired from the Péronne bridgehead, | 


became necessary for Congreve to fall back ; so at 9.30 A.M. he way 
directed to man a line extending from La Chapellette, below 
Péronne, to Doingt, guarding Péronne itself, and thence north 
east to Bussu and Aizecourt, and on to Nurlu and Equancourt, © 

Most of Tudor’s Highlanders were on Third Army land, ang 
when evening came, March 23-24, their position—roughly between. 
Saillisel and Mesnil-en-Arrouaise—was most critical ; both flanks 
were threatened with envelopment, and a safe retreat could no} 


be made by daylight. In these circumstances they were ordere E - 
to fall back by 4 a.M. on Sunday, March 24, to a line in frontol § 
Saillisel; and the Lowlanders were directed to withdraw io 


St. Pierre Vaast Wood. 

The Twenty-first Division from the first day had been badly. 
hit, and the German pressure continued to be so keen upon itt” 
left wing that it fell back more rapidly than the South Africans, 
whose retirement began at 9.45 p.m. of the 23rd. By 3 amy” 
March 24, the South Africans—about 500 men in all—took up 


their positions north of the road running between Le Forest 


and Rancourt. During the night touch was obtained by the 
South African right with the left brigade of the Twenty-first, 
which had retired and then had advanced again. As for the 
S.A. left flank, it was in touch with a company of the K.0.$. 
Borderers, but not with the other Borderers who were in reserve 
south of Saillisel. A mounted patrol was sent out, as well as 
several infantry patrols, but all attempts to find the Lowlanders 
failed, the weather being foggy. ° 

Before dawn a mishap came out of a false report. Our 
Highlanders, hearing that the Lowlanders had fallen back, whieh 
was false, withdrew to Bapaume-Péronne road to be in line. with 
them; and the message reporting this move did not reach the 
G.O.C. till 7.5.4.m. About five hours lost. 

As quickly as possible three tanks at Combles were sent to a 
front between Marriéres Wood and Rancourt. It was hoped 
that they would fill the gap between the South Africans and our 
Lowlanders. They came too late. At 8 o'clock the Lowlanders 
were attacked in front and on both flanks, the biggest jolts coming 
upon the right flank; but at this point, happily, the Sixth K.O.8. 
Borderers, from south of Rancourt, delayed the turning movement 
long enough to let other troops get away from St. Pierre Vaast 
Wood and to take post covering Combles. 

Here, with Lewis guns and the three tanks from Combles, 
a brisk stand was made for an hour or so, while our infantry 


ee 


retired. But the foe was also hard at work against the keen, Tt 
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eral “sity South Africans, who passed through attack after attack 
® astof Le Forest, showing a very noble tenacity, till at last—after 
430 p.u.—they were overwhelmed by three battalions of fresh 


Dither their noble fight it was seen that the road was blocked 
with a continuous double line of German transport and guns from 
west of Bouchavesnes to Aizecourt le Haut. The final grapple 
of the South Africans had held up for more than seven hours 
notonly the German infantry, but also all the artillery and trans- 

which had been ordered to advance by the Bouchavesnes- 
Gombles road. The whole Ninth Division won a glorious 
teputation, particularly among the German leaders. 

Many other dramas happened on the fourth day. Lord 

| Haig describes how the foe threatened to sever the connexion 
between the Fifth and Third Armies by breaking through the 
Third’s right flank, capturing Combles, Morval and Lesbesufs. 
Tudor’s Highlanders did all in their power to help in this emer- 
gency, making a stand on the Morval-Combles positions, and 
then retiring to the ridge south of Ginchy, still on Third Army 
land, where they took revenge with machine-guns and Lewis 
guns, firing on masses of German troops who were advancing in 
‘olumns of four along the road. 

About 5 p.m., when some Highlanders were withdrawing, some 
three hundred of the Eighth Black Watch had their right turned 
and retreated northward. Around this body other men collected 
and formed a force about 2000 strong, known as Hadow’s 
Force. It served under Congreve, and held a position for two 
days—March 27 and 28—between Méricourt |’Abbé and Sailly- 
leSec. Then it was relieved, and the Highlanders returned to 
our Ninth Division. 

On the fourth day, again, Congreve began to receive the 
Thirty-fifth Division as reinforcements. It arrived by battalions 
of different brigades, and there was no time to organise its units, 
which were needed at once in detachments along the fronts of 
two Divisions, the Ninth and Twenty-first, mainly because of the 

| troubles connected with Morval, Combles and Lesbeeufs. 

On Monday, March 25, all Fifth Army troops north of the 
Somme passed under our Third Army. This means that the 
bulk of Congreve’s troops, with the First Cavalry from Watts’s 
Corps, passed from Gough to Byng. Twenty-four hours later 
they formed Byng’s right wing from Bray almost to Albert, and 
thus on Third Army land, apart from Bray itself. The remains 
of two of Congreve’s Divisions, the Sixteenth and Thirty-ninth, 
had passed south of the Somme, so Gough put them under Watts ; 
those that reinforced the Third Army were the Ninth, Twenty- 
first, Thirty-fifth, the First Cavalry, and Hunt’s Force, a scratch 
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body collected in Péronne by Congreve, and compo 
stragglers, leave men from England, and other details, be 
four and five thousand strong. i 
At this point we leave Congreve and turn to the battle sou. 
of the Somme. : 


IV 
NortH AND SOUTH OF THE VERMAND-AMIENS Roap, 


On March 22, an hour or so after dawn, our Fiftieth (North 
umberland) Division arrived at the Somme and detrained at Brie, 
feeling stiff, unwashed, and ungummed. It was on its way 


a 
Bi 


to those swirling borderlands north and south of the Vermant ro 


Amiens road where Hutier and Marwitz united their attacks, 
striving with the utmost energy to separate Watts from Manse, 
while Watts was in trouble northward near the Cologne Rive, § 4 
The Fijtieth could not be too quick as the centre of our Fifth ® 
Army was in peril. It had to march eight miles along th 
straight road towards Vermand, through another fog, dens 
enough to have a strong clasp on things and persons. One brigade 
had to join Daly’s men south of Vermand; another, Regss 
Brigade, was to hold the Green Line offshoot north of Pceuilly 
to the outskirts of Bernes, and Riddell’s Brigade was to make 
itself snug from Poeuilly itself southward to the wooded Omignon 
river. Undulating and timbered country aided the Boche, hiding 
an inquisitive push which at midday would squeeze us from 
Vermand and begin to press westward. 

At about eight o’clock Brigadier Riddell had his men hard 
by their battle stations. With his three battalions, about 180) 
rifles and some 800 stragglers, it was his duty to hold 5000 yards 
of very shallow trench, and yet have men enough for counter 
attacks. It would be well to have a whole battalion for counter 
attack, and its best position would be at Tertry, a village just 
@ mile or less behind Caulaincourt, and guarded by such bog and 
marsh as the Omignon has made in this part of its course. The 
Fifth Northumberland Fusiliers were put in reserve east a 
Tertry, while the battle-line on our right was held by the Fourth 
battalion ; and northward, on our left, the Sixth was hard at work 
digging. 

Fog continued; but at one o’clock, or thereabouts, it thinned 
away, and parties of Daly’s Division retired through Riddell’s 


lines, many of them gassed and every one of them dead stiff and} 


weary. Two hours later some German pianes came growling | 
nearer and nearer until at last they were able to drop bombs on 
our defence and to open fire from their machine-guns. 

A few minutes later our patrols were heard firing. A creeping | ™ 
attack had begun to stretch its legs. In a few minutes our whole § © 
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"fine was ablaze. Boches in thick waves could be seen advancing 
jowards our Sixth Northumberland Fusiliers, who were using 
their rifles and Lewis guns with unflurried rapidity. Time after 
jime @ wave came on, and broke; eddied, and went back in a 
gvirl, leaving behind it, upon or close to our wire, a litter_of 
killed and wounded. ‘Twice the attack got through; and twice 
our Sixth Fusiliers delivered a noisy counterblow, recovering lost 
gound and taking prisoners. An officer writes : 

‘Meanwhile, working through woods on the Omignon, Boches 


» § bad crossed the river south-east of Caulaincourt; and coming 


-¥ through a gap (which we understood was to be held by another 
« | Division on our right), he got round our right flank.’ 

Hence a sound of firing over there, in the neighbourhood of 
Caulaincourt church. Near the church Colonel Robb had posted 
histeserve company. He had his headquarters in a large mauso- 

lum at the north-west end of Caulaincourt. Leaving it at once, 
he joined his reserves ; took them forward charging ; and by Jove! 
the turning movement recoiled, bunched, and jostled back over 
the Omignon ! 

_ An hour before civilian England enjoyed the cosiness of after- 
noon tea, the Fusiliers’ Brigadier—‘a grand fellow in a fight,’ 
mother General says—was feeling somewhat the worse for wear. 
Five bullets had passed through his saddle wallet, another had 
tipped through his coat, and his groom’s mare had a nasty head 
wound. The bullet through his coat had ended a search for death 
plump against a safety-razor case. Such is war, scientific war. 
Abearded Brigadier would have been either badly wounded or 
killed. 

' Over there, through a clump of trees east of Caulaincourt- 
Peuilly road, another attack came on; and at the same moment 
northern Caulaincourt was taken. Two companies of Fifth Fusi- 
lers were let slip, and got their stride at once, the left company 
@ossing the road north of the village. How well it charged 
mong the trees . . . with Fritz in retreat! Every one cheered 
is much as Englishmen ever cheer ; and was it not a sight worth 
theering ? 

By nightfall Riddell’s Fusiliers held a line immediately west 
ind north of Caulaincourt, then along their original line east of 
Pouilly, where their front was ‘refused’ a little (i.e. drawn back 
4little) to meet Rees’s men, who had been driven in slightly. 
They were well established and could have held their ground. 
‘About 9 P.M. touch was obtained with Daly at Monchy-Lagache, 
and Daly’s front line was about level with Tertry. So the Fusi- 
iers’ right flank was open. To fill this gap ail spare officers and 
Men from the brigade staff were sent down to the river Omignon. 
‘They were glad, and started off like schoolboys going for a holiday. 
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About midnight orders were received to withdraw in line } i 
Daly’s brigades. By dawn they reached their new stations, imp 
diately east of the Tertry-Bouvincourt road, and those who we 
not digging trenches in ploughed land were having a hot brea 
fast. With equal success, too, Rees had slipped back by mog 
light. 

No one liked the new battle position— a dead flat plain stre 
ing from it westward, with no cover anywhere until Monsen 


Chaussée and its clump of trees on the southern end varied ‘ e 


dreary monotone. 

Soon after dawn Fritz opened fire with his forward machi 
guns, and an hour later our men were ordered to fall back to the 
railway line east of Athies. ‘ Watching this movement from high 
ground north of Athies, it resembled a set piece at Aldershot, one 
company retiring in perfect order covered by the fire of another, 
while an officer commanding the Sixth Fusiliers controlled the 

“* field day ’’ with his whistle.’ 

The retreat had not far to go, its destination being the Sommllll 
west bank, where the Northumbrians were to occupy an eb 
trenched line. They were in fine spirits, though they resented 
their retreat. Fritz followed with caution, remembering hig 
losses and not yet knowing that our artillery during the night had 
been withdrawn across the Somme. 

In the afternoon, just before three o’clock, a few enemy scouts 
appeared on the Somme’s eastern bank. It was time to blow up 
the bridge. Previously our Northumbrians had destroyed all 
stores that could not be removed from hutments on the east bank. 

At night, March 23-24, a creeping surprise attack tried to 
cross the river over piled wreckage of bridge materials damming 
a shallow channel. A few Boches got across—and were killed. 
Though this movement failed, there was a half-hour of real danger, 
some troops on the right being taken all at once by one of those 
unaccountable fears which the ancients attributed to Pan. Even 
Wellington’s pet Division, a body of veteran troops that never 
failed him and never suffered a defeat, the immortal Light Divi- 
sion, was seized one night in a wood with uncontrollable dread 
and ran for dear life, not knowing why. Similarly, on the Somme 
a good many troops might have taken to their heels but for Lacey 
Thompson, Captain and Adjutant, who at the right moment met 
the retreating men and set their minds in order. 

After the incipient panic had been stopped, a quiet night 
passed through its misty moonshine into the dusk before dawn.. 
Some reinforcements had been picked up meantime in the small 
village of Misery, where Riddell had set up his quarters, and’ 
where the Twenty-second Entrenching Battalion was lodged in 
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“pug buts.‘ It was without orders, and glad to keep company 
our Northumberland Fusiliers. It was reported to be 600 





 Acold daybreak, with another thick mist, began the fourth 
day of battle. 








a It was Sunday—not a Waterloo Sunday, but a tragical one, 
treteh. § all along Gough’s noble front. Once more Watts had to bear 
onsen. § heavy losses and unusual pressure. But his men held the line of 





the Somme against many attacks. Only at one place the assault 
_ gained ground, turning and pressing back our right, and pushing 
along the river from Ham, and gradually opening passages at 
VYoyennes and Berthincourt. By 2 P.M. some units of the Highth 








high § Division--the first British reinforcements on our Fifth Army’s 
t, one § front—had been pushed back west of Potte, 23 miles from the 
ther, § Somme ; but from this point the Corps line ran back north-east to 
1 the § theriver, and remained firm against insistent blows. 





On Sunday morning some battalions of the Eighth Division 
took over Riddell’s front, and our Northumbrians turned their faces 
towards Foucaucourt, where their Corps had its headquarters. 






















en- 
mted | Boche heavies were shelling all the roads, as though preparing 
his | foranother assault. At Foucaucourt the Brigadier found his new 
had | Chief, Major-General H. Jackson. After food they went together - 
to Estrées, headquarters of Neil] Malcolm’s Division, which 
outs | held the Somme line from Brie bridge to Biaches. Several im- 
7up | portant changes were discussed and decided upon. Riddell’s 
all | brigade was to support Malcolm on the high ground about Asse- 
ik. Villers ; while Rees and his men were to be sent as a contribution 
to | toascratch body of men now known as Carey’s Force, though it 
ing | wasraised by P. G. Grant, General Gough’s Chief Engineer. 
ed. Riddell moved his men to the east of Assevillers, and once 
er, more his tired Fusiliers began to entrench themselves, doing as 
ose much work before dark as under-gardeners would expect to do in 
en | slong, easy day. 
ver Meantime, in the Péronne sector, Malcolm and his remnant 
vic | brigades would have looked upon their situation as well in hand 
ad but for two or three circumstances. On a map Péronne and its 
ne exits look very strong, but trees and undergrowths on both sides 
ey of the canal made the field of fire far from good, and the town 
et itself offered the foe a covered advance to the river. It happened 
also that our men in this sector were suffering from the short 
it shooting of British guns north of the Somme. 
1. The retreat from this sector, slow and very stubborn, was full 
ll | of stirring episodes, over which we must pass. The Lancashire 
d units of the Sizty-sixth Division had lost most of their officers and 





’ 4 The Twenty-second Entrenching Battalion being a long name we will speak 
of it as the Twenty-second Battalion. 
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were about the strength of companies, yet they fought as bray 
as the fresh men of Heneker’s Division, the famous Eighth; ap 
the general defence, greatly in need of men, owed invaluabk 
service also to those of Congreve’ s troops who were luckily south 
of the Somme. There is only a narrow strip of land between the 
Somme and the great Amiens road; in one part—from north 


Proyart westward to Cérisy—it dwindles to about 4000 yards; aad ee 


at this very point the greatest danger came suddenly from across 
the river, as the troops north of the Somme retreated mow 
rapidly, with the result that German troops invaded the reat 
of Gough’s left wing. 

On the evening of March 26 our order of battle was as follows 
Feetham with the Thirty-ninth Division, a remnant now, manned 
the Proyart sector ; southward, just west of Framerville and north: 
east of Vauvillers, was Malcolm’s front; and the Northumbriang 


continued the line to about Rosiéres, where Heneker’s men wer § 


in exdellent form. During the night, March 26-27, our left was 
drawn back till it rested on the Somme north of Méricourt—s 
townlet only about 2000 yards to the south-east of Chipilly, and 
thus close by the riverside district into which the Germans entered 
on Wednesday morning, March 27. 

To have the foe behind you is a startling experience when he 
is also before you, pressing and thrusting in a clever routine; and 
by dark, March 27, the Germans from Cérisy had marched 5000 
yards south-west to the Amiens road, and had taken Lamotte 
projecting south of the Amiens road from the south-east of 
Warfusée-Abancourt. Now Lamotte is about 9000 yards nearer 
Amiens than the Proyart-Framerville line. East of it, then, all 
British troops and guns were outflanked perilously. 

What was to be done? General Gough measured the orisis 
coolly, declining to exaggerate the hostile force south of the river, 
and hoping that a bold counter-stroke would be effectual... All 
day long onthe 27th, while a fluctuating battle raged along the 
Proyart-Rosiéres front, German troops were behind our tired men. 
It was like Alexandre Dumas at his very best. Episode after 
episode had in it the elements of great adventure. Cavalry north 
of the Somme, at Gough’s request, pushed a Division across the 
river at Corbie and took Hamel on the flank of the foe’s invasion. 
This happened in the afternoon. The foe was impressed by this. 
prompt action, and also by Grant’s Force—now to become 
Carey’s Force—in entrenched line from Marcelcave to the west 
of Lamotte. 

By good fortune two small bodies of British troops arrived as 
reinforcements ; two scratch battalions, one under Kingham, and 
the other under Colonel Little, an officer of high chivalrous enter- 
prise:” Little’s battalion reached Harbonniéres on the evening 
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March 26, and was taken at once to relieve those fagged Lanca- 
ire men who were in line west of Rainecourt, their left touching 
the Amiens road at that point south-east of Proyart where troops 
‘of the Thirty-ninth Division held the Sugar Factory. 
_ Next morning—the eventful Wednesday, March 27—the com- 
mand of the Sixty-sixth’s infantry, whose effective strength was ~ 
Tess than that of a normal brigade, devolved upon Lt.-Col. 
Woodcock, with Little virtually in control of the front line. 
Ardent, inspired leadership would be needed everywhere; and 
everywhere it was active. Malcolm, Jackson, Little, Riddell, 
Woodcock, Whitehead, and Gell ; how well they fought, and how _ 
bravely they were seconded! But it was touch and go. 

At 6 A.M. a company of Kingham’s Force was sent to reinforce 
Little. During the night our Northumbrians had taken over 
the defence of Vauvillers, and their left flank was in touch with 
the Sixty-sixth on the cross-roads north-east of this village. South 

of the Northumbrians, below Rosiéres, were Heneker’s men; 
and a big attack upon Rosiéres began at nine o'clock and extended 
along the railway line. 

Between ten and eleven the adventures of Little’s Force began. 
Troops on its left—tired men of the remnant South Irish Divi- 
sion—under a strong south-westerly pressure from the Proyart 
district, were broken, and went back until they were out of sight. 
Then some Lancashire men on the right had to yield before a 
pressing thrust, and they went westward and out of sight. Little’s 
forward companies were exposed to enfilade fire, and were 
ordered to come back about two hundred yards. During the 
movement they were badly shelled by some field artillery, and 
sprayed also by machine-guns; but in a fine manner they took 
up their new positions. 

Then with one company Little ‘refused’ his left flank, and 
soon afterwards, with some Lancashire men, he was able to 
form another defensive flank by drawing back his right. But 
if counterblows were not struck soon and keenly, the position 
might become critical. For this reason Little went west for 
help; and meeting a Brigadier of the Northumberland Fusiliers 
just east of Harbonniéres, he explained the situation, and the 
Brigadier hurried away to get a counter-attack set in motion on 
the left. 

The greatest danger appeared to be the northern one. An 
open plain stretched east of Harbonniéres; the light railway was 
& good bridgehead; and west of it, running from Harbonniéres 
station due north to the Amiens road, was a very good system 
of trenches protected by excellent. wire. The main dangers, then, 
would come from north and south of this Harbonniéres line, 
unless the uncertainty of war interfered. 


Vor. LXXXVI—No. 514 3 x 
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The foe was said to be working round by the Somme, a 
Kingham with six hundred men was chosen to form on this a 
side a defensive flank to Little. The South Irish, and a few 
Lancashire men, continued to fall back, and soon the situation 
was very grave. 3 

Concurrently a brisk assault developed all along the Northum 
brian front and much farther afield; and next the Fifth Northim 
berland Fusiliers, misunderstanding a provisional order, withdrew 
hurriedly to Harbonniéres. Eager German storm troops led the 
way into this gap; and soon along the whole front German bat 
teries were in full blast. Harbonniéres was under fire, and would 
be scrapped by shells. 

Riddell’s left flank was enveloped; his centre was broken; 
and through shells that burst in Harbonniéres, his Fifth Fusiliers 
made a scattered retreat. What nastier local situation could 
have come from the lottery of war? No reserves were within 
reach apart from two weak units: the T'wenty-second Battalion, 
and the Eighth Durham Light Infantry, who had been. sent to 
the north-west of Harbonniéres to dig themselves in to meet a 
possible attack from Cérisy. 

At last the foe had his chance to annihilate a span of our 
front. Unless he stayed too long in the clustering villages, a 
break-through seemed easily within his power; but not without 
a scramble and much bayonet work. 

Riddell ordered the brigade staff to turn out and to rally all 
stragglers, and then to go forward to Harbonniéres’ eastern limits. 
A telephone message told the Twenty-second battalion to drive 
with a swift counterblow past the left of the Sixth Northumbrians; 


and the D.L.I. were directed to advance round the north of 


Harbonniéres. 
While the brigade staff assembled under Captain Bell and 


Lieutenant Brown, stray men of the Siazty-sizth Division were - 


collected. A small scratch body was raised, including remnants 
of three Field Companies, some Royal Engineers, and the Signal 
Staff of Hunter’s brigade. Shells meantime dropped here and 
there upon Harbonniéres, to detonate into spouting bricks and 
mortar, tiles, slates, and odds and ends of timber. 

Riddell was on horseback near Harbonniéres church, shelter- 
ing below the tower. <A few yards away were two dead men, 
with three dead horses; and on the church steps, drooping and 
alone, sat a little old withered nun. She would not leave the 
church steps, this gld nun, but hid herself when efforts were made 
to rescue her. As soon as possible she came back, with a firm 
feebleness; and why should she have wished to live when her 
world on earth were those clustered villages close at hand which 
were disappearing one by one? 
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She did not look up when the brigade staff went. by on their 
. way to battle, marching in fours, and singing ‘Good-byee, Good- 
pyee, there’s a silver lining in the skyee!’ A shell burst just 
before they turned into the square, dressed in all sorts of kit, 
just as they had left their work. Cooks’ sons, and dukes’ sons, 
and sons of a belted earl; clerks in spectacles, sappers, signalling 
officers, staff officers in red caps, and men who cleaned sauce- 

s: all were there, and with them some grim, tired, fierce 
Northumbrians eager to rejoin their fellows. They went east- 
ward with a swinging stride, these mixed symbols of a free-and- 
easy Empire; went eastward with that doggerel on their lips 
and in their minds a new and strange gladness, for this day 
in their lives made all the others worth while. Soon they 
were out of sight; but now and then, between reverberating 
shell explosions, a word or two of their song could be heard. 
*Good-byee . . . Skyee’ ... . And the little old nun did not 
move. 

Riddell touched his horse and rode off at a gallop to the Lihons 
road, on his way to that part of the light railway which ran 
south-east. Here his odds and ends were gathered for their 
counter-stroke, with other men. It was a good line for an impera- 
tive purpose, being on the reverse slope of a hill and thus unseen 
by German officers. 

The Fourth Northumberland Fusiliers could be heard fighting 
west of Vauvillers, while the Sixth Battalion hammered away 
along the light railway southward to Rosiéres. To save a break- 
through a swift and extraordinary blow was essential. Could it 
be given? Only the brigade staff were fresh and fit; but if the 
Fusiliers failed in their exhausted condition, Heaven alone knew 
what would be the final result. 

From his horse Riddell could see more than those on foot. 
. When the foe was about three hundred yards away he ordered 
the advance: and forward for fifty or sixty yards the men ran 
in extended line; halted, lay down, and then—? They let the 
foe have it with rifle and Lewis gun. The German attack was 
in eight or ten waves. No need for the right of our Sixth Fusiliers 
to advance. With half-a-dozen machine-guns this battalion 
splashed the waves with raking bullets: and one enemy wave 
after another fell prone. It hesitated ; then it turned, and eddied 
back into the supporting waves. Here was the moment every 
soldier looks for! The Brigadier ordered his whole line to go in 
with its bayonets, and then galloped his poor old artillery horse 
in order to ring up his guns by telephone. 

The guns, ready and alert, brought down their barrage just 
east of the Rositres—Vauvillers road and right on top of several 


supporting enemy waves. The effect was “magical. Our foes 
3x2 
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on ; sometimes as far as their line of the morning, and someti 


farther. Vauvillers was retaken, partly by Lancashire men under § 
Lt.-Colonel E. A. Gell, and partly by Northumberland Fusiliers, 

The advance actually passed Little’s line; but no sooner did it J 
stop than the Boche attacked again, and then our own men 







hesitated. They were spent. They turned about, and began to 


fall back, while Little’s troops raked the Germans with enfilade § 


fire. 

Meantime, advancing round the north of Harbonniéres, the 
Devonshires of the Eighth Division, aided by some men of the 
Fiftieth, had recaptured Framerville. This was a fine counter. 
blow ; and, let us note, it was accompanied by eight machine-guns 
taken out of tanks which arrived only just in time, like Little and 
Kingham. 


What a day! About sixteen miles from Amiens the foe had ~ 


had an opportunity to break through. His attack was skilful and 
brave. Yet he had failed. Also our own success was incomplete 


é ™ 
because most of our Men were overdone when they went into 


action, with the result, inevitably, that they reached a point of 
exhaustion beyond which their will-power could not carry them. 
This happened to the Northumberland Fusiliers. They had been 
completely successful, taking prisoners and machine-guns, and 
driving the foe back in disorder. But they were short of ammu- 
nition. Ammunition was on its way to their front line when the 
men who had done so well at Vauvillers began to retire towards 
the light railway from which the counter-attack had set out. At 
Rosiéres the right flank held fast ; and Northumberland Fusiliers, 
with a battalion of the Highth Division, made a fine effort to 
recover Vauvillers. To ask exhausted troops to go forward yet 
again was to court disaster. So it was decided to hold the light 
railway and to reorganise all forces. 


The day’s fighting had been costly. The Fourth and Fifth 


Northumberland Fusiliers had not more than two hundred rifles 
between them ; and the Sixth Fusiliers had lost their gallant com- 
manding officer, Colonel Wright, who was seriously wounded, like 
Captain Lacey-Thompson, of the fourth battalion. And losses 
were bitter and heavy in Malcolm’s Division also; they included 
Lt.-Colonel Hurlbatt, killed—a fine officer, whose death was a 
grievous loss to the Army. 

Meantime, in Harbonniéres, the little old withered nun re- 
mained alone and in action. ‘She was seen once more,’ says an 
officer, ‘on the church steps as usual, but dead, a merciful shell 
having opened for her the gates of that Other World she had lived 
her life to see.’ 

There is no room to follow the battle farther. Two days later 





trooped away like crowds on a racecourse, and our own Men wen 
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_ it was clear that Amiens had locked gates not to be forced. As 


cur spent troops, withdrawn at last from the grapple, marched to 


Longeau, hard by Amiens, they met French poilus by the thousand 


oe ; _ going east with brisk confidence; and a great many French and 
. § British oe roe into ee etna “ meee 


From first to last pane Gough inate suetiealy what his 
army could achieve ; when and where it could stand, and where 
and when it must fall back to evade disaster. Only a General 
endowed with imaginative sympathy, as well as with rare self- 
control, could have seen and felt from hour to hour, swiftly and 
correctly, a convulsed and threatened line always too wide and 
under-manned at every point. Every mile of this line was a 
many-souled patient in a high fever; the Commander had to be 
to it as a physician; and if he had ordered things unfit for its 
remaining strength, a mile of intense suffering would have broken 
for ever, and a column of German troops would have passed 
through. 

An inferior General would not have taken up into his imagina- 
tion the whole battle-front, with its remnant Brigades and Divi- 
sions. He would have prescribed for patients that his mind did 
not see, whose physical and moral state he could not apprehend ; 
would have asked always for too much, arguing to himself that 
G.H.Q. and all folk at home would certainly expect what he did 
demand from his men ; and thus, by failing to be in full sympathy 
with his Divisions in the limitless ordeal of battle, he would have 
lost all by striving to get impossible results. 

For more than a year a dark cloud hung over this tremendous 
grapple, hiding its grandeur. Only a person here and there under- 
stood that the people’s attitude towards it should be one of pious 
gratitude to our officers and men. Much untruth was spoken ; 
but falsehood is only a fog—it comes, it goes, while great deeds 
have a truth which is transferred from fathers to their sons. Our 
Fifth Army has its own Valhalla in our history. 


Water SHAW SPARROW. 
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SURREY IN EITERATURE 


A county of Jazy rivers flowing through fat green meadows where © 
the wild cherry is in blossom ; of wooded parks with copper beeches 
and Jersey cows ; of cosy valleys where nestling hamlets lie along — 
sandy lanes over-arched by the beech and the elm, does not suggest 
@ fruitful soil for the creation of a virile literature. 

‘ Surrey,’ as Mr. Elliott Seabrooke would continually remind 
me when sketching for my book The Surrey Hills, ‘is so 
shockingly sentimental.’ But fortunately Surrey is a county 
of much geological variety. If it were a county only of 
wooded parks and rich meadows growing fat on heavy clay soil, 
intellectually she might have been past praying for. Happily, 
however, for us, she has had violent eruptions in the dim and 
shadowy past, and the upland chalk Downs and breezy moorland 
sandstone hills have saved her soul. They have shown us the 
bare bones of the earth when we have been inclined to be senti- 
mental ; displayed the strong fibre of our national life; given us 
virility in thought ; widened our horizon both physical and mental, 
and out of them have sprung some of the finest prose and poetry 
in the English language. , 

Where moorland fires have burned and chalk hills have been 
scarred with the pick, there language has been enriched and 
ennobled. It is where the land remains untilled and untamed 
that language seems to become winged. He who climbs their 
heights must shout, either as Cobbett did to damn or as Meredith 
did to sing paeans of joy. We have a county where bleak hills are 
coloured by the purple heather or crowned with the red-gold of 
the gorse—a county where violet hues steal over the bare Downs: 
at dawn and where fiery sunsets at eventide are heightened by 
the raggedness of the pines that stand out like sentinels on the 
steep escarpments. It is a county where thought has been 
enriched by the colour of its moors and its woods and where 
imagination has been quickened by the sweep of its Downs; and 
it was within call of the open moor and the rolling chalk hills where 
lived two of England’s greatest men of letters. 

The North Downs form not only the physical backbone of 
_ Surrey but also the backbone of its literature. It was the foot 
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_ § of the Hog’s Back that nurtured William Cobbett, and it was 

‘® Box Hill which lured George Meredith to his adopted home. Both 
of these writers became characteristic of this backbone of Surrey. 
In the clear, mutinous line of the Hog’s Back, in the harsh rim 
of the Devil’s Punch Bowl, and in the turbulent eruptions known 
‘asthe Devil’s Jumps we may image Cobbett the writer. It is true 
he never wrote glowingly unless he saw a good turnip crop from 
his seat in the saddle ; or some ‘ banging ’ wheat-ricks in the stock- 
yard, but it is with things and people that he disliked that he 
arrests our attention as a writer. It is honest homely fare he 












vhere gives us, yet homely fare enlivened with a good deal of farm-made 
eches J cider unsweetened by sugar. 
along Though Cobbett loathed the country round Hindhead, declaring 






it to be the most villainous spot that ever God made, it evidently 
inspired him to write with vigour and to enrich our language with 


























nind many a choice epithet. Indeed Cobbett’s speech savoured much of 
dee: the soil of Surrey, for did he not receive his first and finest educa- 
unty tion by rolling in the sandpits near Farnham, getting the grit of 
of his native soil into his whole composition? If he had not done so, 
soil, he with sublime egotism warns us that he might have become ‘ as 
ily, great a fool, as inefficient a mortal as any of those frivolous idiots 
and that are turned out from Winchester and Westminster school, 
and or from any of those dens of dunces called colleges and universi- 
the ties.’ These words might have been written on the bracing heights 
ntl of Hindhead whilst a gale was blowing his teeth down his throat ; 
ue and had his eye then lighted on a modern Charterhouse School, 
al, possibly his language would have been still more boisterous. 
iry In the rich ornate beauty of the vale of Mickleham nestling 
within the windswept heights of Ranmore and Box Hill; in the 
2 “steep rise of Leith Hill standing with her deep pine woods as an 
ad outrider illumined by a magnificent skyscape blown into fantastic 
od shapes under a sou’wester, we image the writings of George 
wad Meredith. For Surrey in all her varying aspects pervaded his 
h writings. Now her lovely curves move him to produce lines of 
8 lyrical beauty, and now her rugged moors and scarred hillsides with 
f abrupt hangars evoke from him rough, difficult lines when we 
get stiff, intellectual hill-climbing and mount pathways obstructed 
with riotous words as tortuous as exposed beech-roots and yet 





withal a style as brilliant and as wayward as a heath on fire. <A 
buffeting wind often assails our legs, but we instinctively reach 
towards the clouds which are always billowy, in full sail for the 
Isles of the Blest and never depress us with the gloom of Hardy’s 
leaden skies portent of tragedy. 

It was, for instance, while living amidst the soft, sensuous 
beauty of Esher that he composed the exquisite lyric ‘ Love in a 
Valley ’; and it was the reed-fringed waterways, the Surrey of 
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lush meadows dappled with fawn-coloured Jerseys grazing unde 
the shade of whispering willows, which produced from the peng 


this nineteenth-century Pan that bowitehing San of musical prog § 


called ‘ A Diversion on a Penny Whistle’ 


Golden lic the meadows: golden run the streams: red-gold is on an 


pine stems. The sun is coming down to earth and walks the fields and 
the waters. 

The sun is coming down to earth, and the fields and the waters shout ial 
him golden shouts . .. his heralds run before him . . . the plumes of the 
woodland are alight; ana beyond them over the open ‘tis a race with the 
long-thrown shadows; a race across the heath and up the hills till, at the 
farthest bourne of mounted eastern clouds, the heralds of the sun lay rosy 
and rest. 


Here we get the note of sentimental Surrey, and in her lyrical 


aspect we think of Keats rather than of Meredith as the poet of 
languorous Surrey, especially on soft May nights when the 
nightingale is pouring out its heart in the wooded dell, where the 
two lines of hills almost meet like lips closing for a kiss. And 
Keats, as we know, did compose a part of Endymion under the 
spell of the Druidical shades of Norbury Park where the Mole 
slips under Burford Bridge. 

But Surrey bas a scarred, barren grandeur of her own as well 
as a sensuous beauty. There is the Surrey of the wind-swept 
heather-clad moors over which the skylark sings songs of freedom, 
and ‘tis then we think of Shelley as her poet as well as of Meredith. 
But Shelley, who lived only on the borders of the county, both 
at the West and at the South, was a spirit who hardly belonged to 
the earth, whilst Meredith, who began his manhood at Esher, 
and lived for over forty continuous years at Box Hill, had his ashes 
deposited in the earth he loved and on which his feet were always 
firmly set though his head was in the clouds. To him, apparently, « 
Box Hill never appeared in a sentimental light. It was the deeper 
aspects of Nature which were revealed to him as he sat working 
in that little chalet of his which he has immortalised in ‘ The 
Thrush in February.’ In his eyes that paradise of Cockney 
trippers—Box Hill—never became vulgarised. He who had 
climbed the Tyrolese Alps and followed in the wake of the Italian 
army in northern Italy saw nothing but grandeur pervading the 
Surrey hills round about his cottage home : 

You should know [he wrote to John Morley] I work and sleep up in my 
cottage at present, and anything grander than the days and nights at 
my porch you will not find away from the Alps: for the dark line of my 
hill runs up to the stars, the valley below is a soundless gulf. There I pace 
like a shipman before turning in. In the day, with the sou’west blowing, 
I have a brilliant universe rolling up to me. 


“To look out of my window was as if one saw Nature’s peeled 
skull, but in an hour the south-west can give it the face of youth,’ 
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an inviting message to Sidney Colvin. ‘I must have for my 
“daily meal a good plateful of sky,’ he wrote to Captain Maxse, 
‘and the sun must drop into it or I am not satisfied. I feed on him 
gnd on the field he traverses.’ 

In one splendid passage of prose descriptive of Box Hill in 
the winter, Meredith seems to have revealed himself, his spirit, 
ys one who was always reaching back to a primordia] time without 
relinquishing the free play of the intellect : 

I aloft to Mickleham Downs where the great herded yews stand on a 
pure snowfield. I thought to have fallen on the very throne of Silence. 
_ Ine few paces I became a Druid. Time withered from the ends, and all 

his late writings were smudged out till I lived but in the earlier days of 
Britain when he with difficulty made his mark. It was a sublime scene 
that long roll of the unfooted snow, with the funereal black plumes of 
the yew spreading in a dumb air as if all had ceased or nothing was 
begun. 

It is indeed with the wilder features of Nature and with her 
untamed sons and daughters that Meredith seems really most at 
home. ‘As to my walking back at night,’ he wrote to Miss 
Vulliamy, ‘I am associate with owls and nightjars, tramps and 
tinkers who teach me Nature and talk human nature to me.’ In 
his books it was the untamed men like his old squires who seemed 
to ring truer to Nature than the rather dull heroes he presented 
tous, excepting, of course, the lively Beauchamp who was drawn 











































both from his intimate friend, Maxse. 
ed to Nearly every one of his novels has its home-scene pitched amid 
sher, the Surrey hills. Though they may incidentally be situated in 
shes Hampshire or Sussex, the scenery is invariably that of Surrey. 
ways Harry Richmond, Lord Ormont, Sandra Belloni, The Egoist, 
ntly, One of our Conquerors, and aboye all Diana of the Crossways 
eper mmistakably have their home in Surrey. 
king It is not at all difficult, for instance, to follow Diana or her 
The pursuers over Leith Hill into Abinger where close to the road to 
ney Guildford is situated the Crossways—the house that he wanted 
had Morley to take. 
lian Hear my proposal [he wrote]. There is an old farmhouse, long- 
the windowed, red-bricked, Elizabethan, just far enough from us to ensure you 
the sense of solitude; near enough to make it possible to meet: south-west 
of Dorking between chalk hills and sand, set in lovely rolling country: 
my with the moral attraction to you that George Eliot has resided there; 
3 at backed by a pine wood that was sown by heaven’s hand for contemplation’s 
my mood: and this used to be let at four guineas per week, Shall I walk to 
ace it and see if it is open? Or better, will you come down and visit it with 
ng, me? It is about two-and-a-half miles from Dorking on the road to 
Guildford. 
led Those who would like to undertake 1 Sunday tramp following 





the footsteps of Leslie Stephen, Meredith, Morison, Frederick 
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Pollock, Croom Robertson and Edgeworth, might try the w 
from the South-Eastern Dorking station such as Mereg 
eketched it in a letter to Stevenson : 


Thence the way to Leith Hill where in the splendid sunlight we 
sumed the soul of the sack, talked spiritedly (you may have been mention 
among the brilliant subjects), rolled and smoked. Then down the pi 
clefts of the hill by Friday Street into the sloping meadows each side t 
Tillingborne leaping through Evelyn’s Wotton, along under Ranmore 
our cottage and dinner. . . . To this day [continued Meredith]-the walk ig 
a bubbling memory: L. S. in a recent number of the Pall Mall 
described it in the philosophical manner. 


It is Meredith’s philosophy interthreading his descriptiyge 
writings which compels our attention though the prose may be 
tough reading. The spin of the blood was his unfailing antidote. 
for all mental and physical maladies : a touch of earth was alway 
recreative : 


¥ 
Sharp exercise of lungs is a man’s moral aid against temptation. He 
knew it as the one trusty antidote for him, who was otherwise the vessel 


of a temperament pushing to mutiny. Certainly it is the best philosophy 


youth can pretend to practise. The landscape given off any of the — 
hills of Surrey would suffice to do it. 


In an unforgettable passage in Beauchamp’s Career he thus 
limns the Downs : 


He described the Downs fronting the paleness of the earliest dawn and 
then their arch and curve and dip against the pearly grey of the half-glow; 
and then among their hollows, lo, the illumination of the east all around, 
and up and away, and a gallop for miles along the turfy, thymy, rolling 
billows, land to left, sea to right below you. It’s the nearest hit to wings 
we can make, Cecilia. . . . Compare you the Alps with them? If you 
could jump on the back of an eagle, you might. The Alps have height. 
But the Downs have swiftness. Those long stretching lines of the Downs 
are greyhounds in full career. To look at them is to set the blood racing! 
Speed is on the Downs, glorious motion, odorous air of sea and herb, 
exquisite as the Isles of Greece. 


In an essay too of Leslie Stephen’s you will find the breezy 
atmosphere of the Surrey hills and the companionship of a choice 
spirit. But it is not with the men of letters who spend their week- 
ends in Surrey that we can linger, for their name is legion from 
one end of the county to the other. 

It is in Meredith’s poems, especially in A Reading of Earth 
—earth with an atmosphere—that we get into closest communion 
with the spirit of the Downs and the woods which traverse them. 
Here his lines fill us with the hushed feeling which comes over 
us at times when we stand in the depths of a Surrey pine-wood. 


The trees that Meredith loved are peculiarly Surrey trees—the - 


pine tree, the service tree, the wild cherry, the whitebeam, the 
yew, the juniper and the beech, and in his treatment of the earth 
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ete was something akin to the mystic paganism of Richard 
' Jefleries, who dwelt for a while in Surrey and wrote intimately of 
are and fauna in Nature near London, The Open Air, The Life 


of the Fields. 


‘oui @ ‘But when we come to an analysis of the men and women 


® that people Meredith’s country in his novels we cannot say, as 
it ® we can of Hardy, ‘This is real Dorset’ ; or of George Eliot * This 
'B isthe voice of Warwickshire.’ Meredith has never given us a 
Mrs. Poyser, though one cannot help feeling that this woman 
af wit might have been his creation. Rather we feel that we 
are in the company of the Sunday tramps who are really cosmo- 

itans. The Vernon Whitfords (Leslie Stephen) and the Gower 
Woodseers (R. L. Stevenson) are in more senses than one walking 
gatlemen and do not take root in Surrey soil. The characters 
who linger longest in one’s memory are the boisterous caricatures, 
the Old Mels, the Roy Richmonds and the Dr. Shrapnels, who 
were echoes of his father and of Carlyle and were no more typical 
of Surrey than were Sam Weller and Mr. Stiggins who used to 
make toast and sip pineapple rum and water in the bar of ‘ The 
Marquis of Granby ’ at Dorking. 

Meredith worked for long hours at a stretch and was con- 
tinually likening himself to a cab-horse always in harness. He 
had little time apparently to give to ‘everyday’ people. His 
cottage was the rendezvous of distinguished men of letters, and 
the country houses he depicted were filled with the portraits of 
brainy men and women who formed his circle of friends drawn 
from a world-wide republic of letters. 

His words betray the fact that he did not know the people 
of Surrey with the intimacy with which Cobbett knew farmers, 
publicans and labourers; or as George Bourne knows the 
Surrey labourer, or the wheelwright or the blacksmith, or 
the peasant woman who draws water from the well. Meredith 
might have known one or two real Surrey squires of the old 
school and a farmer or two perhaps, but Hodge was rarely intro- 
duced into his books save as a chawbacon or as a dull-witted 
character. This, I think, is where Meredith fails us, in the rela- 
tionship of literature to life, and the feeling was especially borne 
inupon me as I walked to his open-grave at the sweet of the year 
when the beech buds were opening—a feeling that this great 
captain of Freedom, this champion of the rights of women as well 
as of men—would never be known to the bent figure I saw in the 
distant: valley with a hoe in his hand. 

I felt this all the more because in certain words put into the 
mouth of Matey Weyburn, Meredith not only revealed his sym- 
pathy with the labourer but knew that there was the quality of 
wisdom in him which his rulers lacked: , 
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Here in England, and particularly on a fortnight’s run in the Lo 
of Scotland once, I have, like you, my lady, come now and then 


people we call common, men and women, old wayside men especially; gp § 


minded, but hard in their grasp of facts, and ready to learn, and | 
large in their ideas, though going a roundabout way to express fi 
They were at the bottom of wisdom, for they had in their heads a d 
sense of justice, upon which wisdom is founded. That is what thé 
rulers lack. Unless we have the sense of justice abroad like a oo 

air there is no peace, and no steady advance. But these humble p 
had it. They reasoned from it, and came to sound conclusions. I fg 
them to be my superiors. On the other hand, I have not felt the sam 
with our senators, rulers, and lawgivers. They are for the most par 
deficient in the libera] mind. ae 


I am purposely keeping exclusively to the literature of the 
sunny side of the North Downs. ‘The great danger,’ as Mr. Max 
Beerbohm warns us, ‘ of travelling on the South Eastern Railway 
is that you might put your head out of the train and catch sightof 
the Crystal Palace.’ So in discussing Surrey in literature we will, 
save for an occasional glance, never look northwards, for that 
dazzling palace of glass symbolises the thought of an overgrown 
capital rather than of a county which has a tradition of life and 
letters peculiarly its own to preserve. 

Macaulay once made the remark that: ‘ Surrey English, the 


English of the suburbs of London, which is to Somersetshire and: 


Yorkshire what the Castilian is to the Andalusian or Tuscan t 
a Neapolitan’ was spoken with remarkable purity by the hop 
pickers of Farnham. Indeed, their speech so pleased him that 
he filled their empty pots which stood before them with beer, 4 
proceeding which would have delighted the heart of Mr. Chester. 
ton, as well as of Mr. Belloc, who has written of Surrey with 
rare knowledge and beauty. 

It is difficult nowadays to conceive of hop-pickers speaking 
English of remarkable purity, though it is interesting to note that 
Farnham was the birthplace of an English grammarian whose 
doughty style has won imperishable fame, and whose hammer 
like strokes might have been forged on the anvils of the Devil's 
Jumps hard by Crooksbury Hill, where he hunted birds’ nests a8 
& boy. ; 

Farnham was not only the birthplace of the distinguished 
Surrey grammarian who wrote his Grammar, as he wrote everty- 
thing else, in close touch with the realities of life, endowing even 
syntax with flesh and blood, but was also the birthplace of George 
Bourne, who—I am happy to say—is still alive though, unfor- 
tunately, stricken with a serious illness; and it is in the books 
of George Bourne that we get the closest connexion between litera- 
ture and the life of the common people of Surrey. His wonder- 
fully true portraits of Surrey men and women are to be found im 
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pooks The Bettesworth Book, The Memoirs of a Surrey 
rer, Lucy Bettesworth, and Change in our Village. 

writes essentially as a modern man, and yet one in whose 

d live the old traditions of Surrey. Not only does he know 

¥ jow the mind of the Surrey labourer works—a rare knowledge— 

| bot his business as a waggon-maker has brought him into contact 

with the farmer, the village tradesman, and mechanic ; and it is 

gen he writes of the work of those hands, of the artistry which 

6 | ius given form to our civilisation, that he writes with the greatest 


In making his man with the hoe speak George Bourne endows 
him with the true Surrey dialect ; and this is a language which you 
will find faithfully rendered by Miss Gertrude Jekyll in her charm- 
ing book, Old West Surrey—a book which brings you into close 
touch with Surrey customs and domestic industries. There ate 
two vocal Surreys: that of the folk of the metropolitan side of 
the North Downs, where the rustic burr has been vulgarised by 
the strident accent of the ever-spreading Wen; and that of the 
folk of the Weald, where the clay of Surrey merges into the clay 
of Sussex. The dialect of the chalk of the North Downs, of 
that great old highway of southern England where folk have been 
More migratory, is different from that of the stiff wealden clay. 
The Doric here has been kept purer by the absence of cross-country 
lines of railway, and it is on cottage thresholds on this wealden 
day that we sometimes hear to-day the echo of the speech of 
ameestral England. It is to an unpublished notebook sedulously 
kept up by an old retired country practitioner nearing his ninetieth 
year that I am indebted for most of my knowledge of Surrey 
dialect. 

There are many words racy of the soil which are still spoken 
by an old labourér, Luke, who works for me, very descriptive 
words such as ‘bungy’ meaning sticky, or ‘to gam ’—to stick ; 
‘meeze’—to ooze ; ‘ plim ’—to fill out (which I notice Hardy also 
uses); “ puddlish ’—that is queer, shiftless; ‘ scamble’ meaning 
4 tangle—‘ gagged wire all of a scamble’; ‘ skeer ’—‘crust of 
bread with a little bit of butter just skeered over it’; ‘ skittle ’°— 
to slur over; ‘slurry ’—‘ Oh, yes, it rained terribly. Don’t you 
remember what a slurry the place was in? It was all of a pap. 
We've had so much rain that it must sob the land’ ; ‘ squibbling ’ 
—‘a squibbling bit of a frost’ ; ‘ thumbit ’—a small bit of bread 
and cheese ; ‘ widdy-waddy ’—uncertain : ‘ He is so widdy-waddy 
that you can’t depend on anything he promises’ ; ‘ widow’s-fire ’ 
—a fire on one side of the grate only. 

Such expressions as ‘ to butcher the land ’—sowing wheat after 
oats for instance ; ‘to hold a fore-horse by the head ’—‘ I tell my 
sons that I have had to fight my own way through life, and I’ve 
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allus managed to hold the fore-hoss by the head’; ‘to kill 1 
own mutton ’"—‘It don’t do to go to law with lawyers ; you | 
they kill their own mutton,’ are phrases racy of the Surrey sd 

It must not be supposed that the Surrey labourer is a ser 
parasite, as he is commonly described by those who only j ju 
by external signs. His cottage may be decorated with oleogray 
of Queen Victoria; of Wellington on the field of Waterloo; 
Nelson on the deck of the Victory. He may touch his cap 
the squire and accept doles from the parson ; but that is a mat 
of custom. Imperially he has voted Conservative, but at he 
he isa rebel. Deprived of land at home, he likes to regard hi 
self as a lord of vast domains abroad. He has little respect for 
the rich save as his paymaster. Sprung from a race of men 
possessed extensive common rights he has inherited a strain of 
sturdy independence. Outwardly, he may be a church-goer, but § 
inwardly he is a pagan, who regards the village church as the 
Parish Hall, established for the registration of births, deaths, and 
marriages, for which he pays as a social custom. 

Cobbett rarely indulged in dialect. Perhaps the author of 
Rural Rides was a little too fond of telling us what he said toa | 
man to the exclusion of recording what any man said to him. 

It was a strange circumstance that the book on which Cobbett 
spent his last threepence on an adventurous journey from Fam 
ham Castle to Kew Gardens should have been Swift’s Tale ofa 
Tub. He does not tell us what we should dearly like to know 
—that is, whether he as a boy understood the satire, especially 
the art of using invective! The two writers had at any rate 
this in common—that they adhered to no literary form save that 
of their own invention, for digression grows out of digression 
with both of them with Rabelaisian extravagance. Both were 
provocative, but they used different weapons. Swift challenged 
his opponents with the rapier; Cobbett with his fists in true 
English fashion. 

It was at Waverley Abbey, Farnham, that Swift saw his 
Stella for the first time and wrote his Tale of a Tub and The Battle 
of the Books. The Abbey, too, is famous in the annals of litera 
ture for the letters of Dorothy Osborne to Sir William Temple. 
The poet Donne lived at Losely House, where he captured his 
bride. But I am not aware that Surrey was reflected in any of 
his writings. It was at Losely where Meredith sat for his portrait 
to G. F. Watts. 

To write about the literary celebrities who have lived at Hind- 
head and Haslemere would fill a volume ; but fortunately we are 
only concerned with Surrey in literature and not with writers 
who happen to have lived in Surrey. There are instances of 
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wey, for example, appearing in the writings of Mr. G. B. Shaw, 
Haslemere is the opening scene of Mrs. Warren’s Profession, 
Guildford Castle is worked into Wells’s inferior novel Marriage, 
gnd Jane Austen’s Emma is written around Leatherhead and Box 
; and glancing northwards we find that Carshalton is the sub- 

of a wonderful piece of rich, decorative prose from Ruskin. 

But these are fugitive instances and have not their roots in Surrey 
oil. Martin Tupper, too, wrote a novel entirely dealing with 


#8 Surrey, but his story of Reigate Castle can hardly be termed 


literature. 

' ‘Two outstanding nineteenth-century geniuses who lived for 

"atime at the end of the county were Tennyson and George Eliot, 
gnd it might be said that the sensuous lyrical poetry of Tennyson 
feflects Surrey in her softer aspects—the aspect of enamelled 
lawns, of larch woods and languorous streams, but save for a poem 
here and there we cannot say of his work that it had any peculiar 
telationship to this county. 

Though George Eliot lived at Shottermill as well as at Witley, 
Surrey, as far as I know, was never Jimned in any of her works. 
The only book she wrote in this neighbourhood was Theophrastus 
Such. 

Grant Allen, who lived for many years both at Dorking and 
at Hindhead, showed us much of its natural history in his writings 
which gave us a haunting memory of the cry of the eve-jar when 
her voice was heard keening over the moorland wastes of Hind- 
head. In Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s Sir Nigel and its sequel The 
White Company we get much of this end of the county. Kipling 
has sung finely of the old British Road which can still be traced 
along the chalk Downs leaving an indelible mark of antiquity to 
Surrey’s civilisation. 

But there is another modern writer who has a greater claim 
upon our affections for- bringing the body and spirit of Surrey 
into literature. Mr. Belloc, in his interesting book The Old Road, 
has written of the enduring virtues of the chalk of the Surrey 
Downs ; and this fine piece of prose brings us back to the soil on 
Which has thriven some of our finest English literature : 


The chalk is our landscape and our proper habitation. The chalk gave 
us our first refuge in war by permitting those vast encampments on the 
summits. The chalk filtered our drink for us and built up our strong 
bones; it was the height from the slopes of which our villages, standing 
in a clear air, could watch the sea or the plain; we carved it—when it 
was hard enough; it holds our first ornaments; our clear streams run over 
it; the shapes and curves it takes and the kind of close rough grass it bears 
(an especial grass for sheep) are the cloak of our counties; its lonely 
breadths delight us when the white clouds and the flocks move over them 
together ; where the waves break it into cliffs, they are the characteristic 
of our shores, and through its thin coat of whitish mould go the thirsty 
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roots of our three trees —the beech, the holly, and the yew. For the J 


and the sand might be deserted or flooded and the South Country we 
still remain, but if the Chalk Hills were taken away we might as welll” 
the Midlands. | 
These pits which uncover the chalk bare for us show us our pring 
treasure and the core of our lives, and show it us in grand fagades, ste 
down, taking the place of crags and bringing into our rounded i; 
something of the stern and the abrupt. . = 
F. E. GReey. 





AN ALL-EMBRACING GENIUS: 
LEONARDO DA VINCI 


THERE are very few human individuals, only half a dozen perhaps, 
or not more than four, who have been chosen by God worthily to 
become the highest exponents of our Western civilisation. Demi- 
gods themselves, placed by their genius on a level far above the 
loftiest summits attained by humanity, collectively or indi- 
yidually, in its hard and toilsome daily aspiration towards some 
sort of evolution, they live for ever in an atmosphere which 
is nearer to that crystalline heaven (cielo cristallino) that was 
imagined and coloured by Dante than to the petty and limited 
human battle which is our incessant and unavoidable struggle for 
life. 

Their bodies hardly vanished from earthly existence before 
legend got hold of them, and, violently snatching them from the 
sepulchre of history, enveloped them with the iridescent veils 
of the myth. Homer, the dowdds who sang his grave songs at 
the dawn of our Mediterranean civilisation, was a vaguer per- 
sonality even than a myth, at the time of his human life, if 
he ever existed : we know more, it would seem, about the life 
and the frolics of the singing mermaids surrounding the ship 
of Odysseus than about the birth and the life and the death of 
this Great Shadow which, from the threshold between Asia and 
Europe, does still haunt our unquenched longings for dream- 
woven knowledge. Without Homer, neither Aeschylus nor Pindar 
would mean much to us; without him, neither the Athena Par- 
thenos of the Acropolis nor the motherly figure of the Cnidian 
Demeter would have added any new charm to our taste: both 
Plato and Parmenides would have uttered quite different words 
to us, Virgil’s poem would have dealt with some other subject— 
and all we know of the Greek greatness, on which Rome based 
its own greatness, and gave its laws to the contemporary and 
future humanity, would have followed a different path, would 
have evolved with a different rhythm. 

The same things could be said of .Dante and of Stheliecnn, 
creators and moulders of worlds. Without attempting to measure 
_ the immediate or far-reaching effects of their appearance among 
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us, without even tracing the ephemeral accidents and the date 
of their human existence, we cannot consider them now but i 
the light of their legend. Their cradles and their biers are out 
of our eyes long since. It little matters if their ashes enrich 
the sacred soil of Ravenna and Stratford-on-Avon. As the corpas 
of Romulus, in the corner of the Forum, wrapped by flame 
became the god Jupiter Quirinus, the bodies of the two greatest § 
poets that modern times gave birth to have completely vanished 
from our earth, and have been transhumanated and raised to th 
azurest top of our heaven. We do not possess a single mank 
script line from their own hands. But for the few and doubtful 
signatures of the god who gave life to Hamlet, every material” 
trace of their writing has disappeared. It belongs to the myth: 
just as the manuscripts of the poet of the Lakedaemonian Helen ~ 
and of Ithakian Odysseus. - 
The same lot practically befell the fourth representative genius 
of our civilisation, Leonardo da Vinci. His bones are not to be 
found any more, after four centuries only, in the church of St — 
Florentin, which was annexed to the Castle of Cloux at Amboise. ~ 
A skeleton which was found on the place of the Choir by M. Henri 
Houssaye less than sixty years ago (August 20, 1863), with his — 
skull reposing on a hand, and which for its measure (five foot 
five) was considered to be perhaps that of the painter of the 
Gioconda, has disappeared. Although there still are in the world 
the much-disputed series of some of his pictures, and the scattered 
seven thousand pages of his own writings and drawings, the same 
atmosphere of legend enshrouding the three representative 
geniuses just mentioned surrounds the man whose life and thought 
and work are, if possible, even more mysterious than the life and 
thought and work of his three predecessors. 
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Leonardo, the love-child of Ser Piero d’ Antonio da Vinci, and 
of Caterina, the peasant girl ‘of good blood,’ as she is recorded 
by the Anonimo Gaddiano, was throughout his life a constant 
object of wonder and admiration to his teachers and disciples, to 
his friends and enemies, from Verocchio to Andrea Salaino, from 
Ludovico il Moro to the German Giovanni degli Specchi. Vasari, 
who, writing half a century only after his death, could not avoid 
handing down to us a more subtle sketch of his already legendary 
portrait, one of the finest of his Vite, mentions his ‘beauty of 
body never to be sufficiently extolled’ and the ‘endless grace’ 
which was in all his actions. Besides a great physical force 
‘joined to a dexterity, spirit and courage, ever royal and mag- 
nanimous,’ his genius was of such a kind ‘ that to whatever difficult 
things he turned his mind, he solved them with ease.’ 
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"What is ‘grace,’ but a movement, produced with ease, in 
| ghich effort does not appear? If strength and beauty are 
' Teonardo’s chief physical and mental characteristics, grace and 
| music are the elementary qualities of every thought or line or 


§ & colour he fixed on paper, on a canvas or on a wall. His mother or 


purse was, probably, a Tuscan sister of the Greek Charites. Take 
any of the pictures or drawings, attributed even after much dis- 
qussion to him, and, before practically seeing and understanding 
them, you will be captured by that ‘ease’ of style which strips 
the objects of their corporeal clumsiness, lifts them as on hidden 
“wings into the air, surrounds them with a halo of harmony, and 
| produces the charm of grace. 
This main force of Leonardo’s mental attitude and, if it could 
beso called, technical achievement, is chiefly derived from his 
instinctive inclination towards mystery. What is mystery but 
the only truth? Leonardo was one of those, to quote Théophile 
Gautier, ‘pour qui le monde visible existe.’ The visible world, 
however, began to him only on the vague and tremulous edge of 
the horizon which surrounds the scene of this ‘Teatro dell’ 
Apparenza,’ in which we are the blind actors. 

This man, who, according to the description of Lomazzo, 

*pareva la vera nobilta dello studio, quale fu, altre volte, il druido 
_ Ermete e l’antico Prometeo’ (seemed the true dignity of study, 
as once the druid Hermes and the ancient Prometheus); this 
man, whose ‘divine beauty’ was such as to ‘ rasserenare ogni 
timo mesto’ (brighten every sad soul), delighted in solitude. 
When still an adolescent, in the studio of Verocchio, where he 
Was surrounded by the most exquisite and delicate pictures, 
marbles, bronzes, tapestry and jewels, which ancient and con- 
temporary art had wrought, he soon neglected the friendship 
of his inferior colleagues, of Perugino, Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi, 
and Filippino Lippi. All these talented companions of his, though 
great draughtsmen, were but mirrors of nature. ‘Il pittore 
the ritrae per pratica e giudizio di occhio, sanza ragione, é come 
lo specchio, che in sé imita tutte le a sé contrapposte cose, sanza 
@ognizion d’esse.’ (The painter who portrays things through 
sheer practice and judgment of eye, without any reason, is like 
the mirror which imitates in itself all things opposed to it, with- 
out any knowledge of the same.) 

He preferred, therefore, his solitude. ‘Se tu sarai solo, tu 
sarai tutto tuo, e se sarai accompagnato da un solo compagno, 
sarai mezzo tuo.’ (If you will be alone, you shall wholly belong 
to yourself, and if only one companion will be with you, you will 
belong only half to yourself.) He began his lonely pilgrimage 

through life, passing through towns and villages, valleys and 
mountains, with the eyes of his mind wide open and with every 
3x2 
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feeling sharpened, in order to discover ‘|’anima delle cose’ (th 
soul of things), which lies occult behind the deceitful veil of app 
ance. Sometimes, he unexpectedly arrives at a sea-shore, | 
the opening of a large grotto, where. he sits down, ‘ alquant 
stupefatto e ignorante di tal cosa’ (somehow surprised and ignor 
ant of such a thing), with his tired left hand leaning on the 
knee, and covering his eyes with the right hand (‘con la destra 
mi feci tenebra alle abbassate e chiuse ciglia’). He listeng 
the strange symphony of the waves, measures the various to 
and voices of the surging sea against the rocks, and his mind 
roves among a crowd of new and still undiscovered l@ . Pe 
(necessita), which later on he will collect in some of his treatise 
on sound. . 5 ; 

We find Leonardo in the same attitude of prolonged restand | ! 
meditation before his yet unfinished fresco of La Cena in Santa 
Maria delle Grazie at Milan, and a few years after in the Sala § 
del Papa, in Santa Maria Novella at Florence, in front of his J 
cartoon of the Battle of Anghiari. The friars of the Milanese §- 
convent of Saint Dominic were not at all pleased with such um 
concluding laziness on the part of the painter; the Prior of that 
place—as Vasari tells us—urged Leonardo, in a most importunate 
way, to finish the work, it seeming strange to him that the 
painter should sometimes stand half a day at a time, lost in 
thought: and he would have had him go on with his work as 
if he were digging in a garden, without ever stopping his brush. 
The Prior complained of it, therefore, to the Duke of Milan, who ~ 
after sending for Leonardo urged him, but only half-heartedly, 
to finish the work. We all know the amusing answer of the 
Florentine Master, when ‘ Arguing with him much about art 
he made him understand how men of lofty genius sometimes — 
produce the most, when they work the least ; seeking out inventions 
with the mind, and forming those perfect ideas, which the handé 
afterwards express and portray from the images already conceived 
in the brain.” And he added that there were still wanting two 
heads for him to paint: that of Christ, which he was not willing 
to seek on earth, and that of Judas. He would try to find a 
model for the latter! Should he, however, not find it among 
the most ferocious eriminals of the Duchy, he would willingly 
draw the face of the importunate Prior. 

This instinctive tendency to lose himself in long meditation 
on the edge of the mystery, besides alienating from him many 
contemporary admirers, considerably added to the network of 
calumny which has tended to dim, until recent times, his glory. 
He was, and is still, accused of having begun many things, and 
never finished any of them. The fact is that, instead of being 
lazy, his most active mind was too full of aspirations : the wish — 
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" ever to seek out excellence upon excellence—to quote Vasari once 
» & more—and perfection upon perfection, was the cause of it: ‘ Tal 
ni) & che l’opera fosse ritardata dal desio,’ as our poet Petrarch said.’ 
| He was used, as Pope Leo sarcastically remarked, to begin 
by thinking about the end, before the beginning of the work. 
Notwithstanding this drawback, however, we can clearly see 
that, with the exception of a few works, as the equestrian statue 
of Francesco Sforza, and the fresco of the Salone del Cronaca 
(dei Cinquecento) in the Palazzo della Signoria, which was com- 
missioned to him by public decree, after the suggestion of Niccold 
Machiavelli to the Gonfalonier Piero Soderini, he seems to have 
faithfully executed everything he was asked and had promised 
to accomplish. We know something, although very scantily 













Senile indeed, of the tragic story of the equestrian statue of the father 
> Sala of Ludovico il Moro. The modelling of this statue consumed six- 
of his teen consecutive years, if we are to believe Saba da Castiglione 





(Venice, 1554). If Leonardo, as seems certain, had finished 
the great model, but was confronted, for a moment at least, by 
the impossibility of casting it, why should we throw all the blame 
on the Master, and under-estimate the difficulties of finding in 















inate . 
; the Milan a suitable place in which to cast it in bronze? When the 
st in French troops of Louis the Twelfth entered Milan in 1499, the 
k as magnificent work ‘ became a target for Gascon archers.’ We find 
‘ush. no mention of it after September 1501, except for a little model 
who | im wax, which appears still to have existed somewhere in Europe 
sdly, some scores of years after Leonardo’s death. 

the What happened to the statue in clay, and to this little model 
art of the same? Nothing is known, and Francesco Sforza has 
mes entered triumphally, on his wonderful horse, into the mysterious 
ions legend, which is the life of our Master. We can find some recol- 
ndé lections of his monument in.the many sketches of it Leonardo 






has left us and more especially in the precious treatise of The 
Anatomy of the Horse, which is still waiting, as nearly all his 
great studies, to be published. If we are not blind, however, 
We can dream even better of that amazing horse and of that 
warrior, looking at the monument of Bartolomeo Colleoni in 


















D, 

iy Venice, which, although the work of Verocchio and Leopardi, 
seems to be the most powerful inspiration or revocation of the 

on work of him who was the greatest among Verocchio’s disciples. 

n 

‘ The same accidental and material obstacles, which caused the 

y. tuin of the Sforza monument, seem to have hindered the execu- 

d tion of the great fresco of the Battle of Anghiari. It was not 

g Leonardo’s fault if the story of Niceold Piccinino, Captain of 

h the Duke Filippo of Milan, is not illuminating even to- 





day the large wall, which, still fresh and damp in his time, was 
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deconsecrated later by Vasari. The first time I entered the §- 
Sala dei Cinquecento I could not see Vasari’s super-painted § 
fresco. My eyes, gazing through it, saw only the scene of rage, § 
hatred and revenge ‘no less in the men than in the horses, 
among which two, with the fore-legs interlocked, are fighting § 
as fiercely with their teeth, as he on horseback is fighting for the | ch 
standard, which has been seized by a soldier.’ Leonardo's fresco. * e 
and cartoon have both disappeared from our mortal eyes. But 
an art masterpiece never dies. 


Cosa bella mortal passa, e non d’arte, 


as Leonardo was pleased to repeat to himself so often. 

Another work of his which will never die, although it has 
ever been more in the region of beyond, among the exquisite 
shadows of past beauty, than among living things belonging to 
living men, is the Milanese Last Supper. The critics have too 
often divided Leonardo’s achievements and life into two periods: 
first the thirty years of the Florentine preparation, and the seven- 
teen years of the Florentine maturity, not to mention the twenty 
conclusive years of Leonardo’s wanderings through Italy and at 
the Court of Francis the First. They are right, however, when 
they state the Last Supper to be the supreme climax of Leonardo's 
career, the turning-point of his art. 

Time, the great devourer, seems to have helped Art in restor- 
ing the spiritual values of that astonishing masterpiece. Little 
matters it if the men surrounding the ‘ unfinished ’ figure of Jesus 
are slowly vanishing into the damp wall. There is He, for ever, 
the most perfect representation of any century or art of the Son 
of God, ready for ever to depart from us, and for ever present 
among us. His face is circumfused by that melancholy quietude, 
which is more celestial than earthly. His lips have just uttered 
the words ‘I am going where you cannot follow Me.’ 


Modern critics have done their best to rob Leonardo of most 
of his paintings. As every generation of critics does unavoid- 
ably contradict the preceding one, let us hope there will be 
a timely revulsion—and there are some signs of it already— 
against such an inexplicable indictment. Even through the 
golden threads of the legend, we are able with some certainty 
to trace about fifteen pictures Leonardo has most surely left to 
us. It is useless to try to find the style or technic of La 
Gioconda in his earlier Florentine or Milanese works. Both life 
and art meant to Leonardo a hard and daily experience, per- 
petual changes, and constant progress. To state, as was often 
done, that four works only (the Adorazione'dei Magi of the 
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. Uffizi, the San Gerolamo of the Vatican, the Last Supper and 


the Gioconda) can be genuinely attributed to the Master, is to 
calumniate most shamefully the glory of one who has been among 
the most productive and active geniuses of humanity. 

Not to mention here the angel Leonardo, as a boy of fourteen 
or fifteen, painted in Verocchio’s Baptism of Christ, although 
he seems already to belong to the angelical family the Master has 

yed in his later works, both pictures and drawings, I am 


jnelined to think, for my own intimate pleasure, that the Virgin 


at least of the Uffizi Annunciazione, which was painted very 
likely in 1478—nine years after Leonardo had left Verocchio’s 
bottega—is a relation of the Ginevra Benci, of the Liechten- 
stein Gallery in Vienna, with her solemn appearance against 
the dark branches of juniper, by which her name is sym- 
bolised. The portrait was probably painted in Florence 
between the years 1478 and 1480. I do not disdain, on the 
other hand, for the reason mentioned above, earnestly to con- 
sider as works of the same painter the Musicista of the Ambro- 
siana (Milan, 1482), the much-discussed portrait of the young 
mistress of Ludovico il Moro, the beautiful Cecilia Gallerani 
(Milan, 1483-1485), the portrait of the other mistress of his, 
Lucrezia Crivelli (Milan, 1495-1498), and the charcoal drawing 
of Isabella d’ Este (Mantua, 1501) ; besides the exquisite, strange 
and ‘modern’ portrait of the Lady with the Ferret, of the Cracow 
Gallery, which was probably painted soon after the portrait of 
Cecilia. 

The critic Giovanni Morelli and his followers, after discover- 
ing the able Milanese painter Ambrogio Preda (de’ Predis), whose 
only certain work appears until now to be the very clever portrait 
of the Emperor Maximilian, which is in Vienna, have attributed 
to him (besides something to Boltraffio and to Cesare da Sesto} 
nearly all the above pictures, and many of the drawings which 
are proved to belong to Leonardo. These attributions are 
either wholly arbitrary, or based on some vague evidence of 
a touch of white light grazing the eye of the peonle portrayed in 
profile, or of hands with fingers detached. Trifles, which have 
nothing to do, indeed, with real art, and much less even with 
the emotion inspired by a work of art standing high above all 
pettinesses of dates and attributions. 

Let us admit, for instance, that certain of the above-mentioned 
pictures were executed by some of Leonardo’s nearest pupils, 
and that he, as is too well known, very closely directed the 
work of each. ‘ Altro non ha facto se non che dui suoi garzoni fano 
ritracti et lui alle volte in alcuno mette mano.’ Where is to be 
found, then, the strict limit of the material execution of the 
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disciple, and of the original suggestion and actual collaborati 
of the Master? -And if it isso, are not our souls inclined’ 
forget the hand of the pupil, in order only to admire the ming” 
of the Master? When I happen to see the bronze figures { 
‘St. John the Baptist between the Levite and the Phariseg; 
which stand above the north door of ‘il mio bel San Giovenni, 
the Florentine Baptistery, more than of their author Gio 
Francesco Rustici I think of Leonardo, who was living 
the former in Via dei Martelli while he was at work upon th 
(1507-1508), and who ‘at least aided Giovan Francesco 
his counsel and good judgment.’ ' 

Gold remains gold even in the most complex alloys. 
flower in May is-the legitimate representative of Spring. Ge 
reveals itself, even in the meanest surroundings. Leona 
presence, notwithstanding the conflicting opinions of the criti 
is felt, above everything else, in the works he inspired 
directed. 


If we were blindly to follow the admonishment and advice 
of those recent critics, we should not allow ourselves to be § 
enraptured by the enigmatical fascination of both the Paris and 


the London Madonna of the Rocks, or by the exquisite maternal 
enchantment of the Sant’ Anna. These two pictures, on the 


other hand, and the marvellous Burlington cartoon for the latter — 


subject, are the links between the early juvenile and virile period 


of Leonardo’s art, and the grand final achievements of Ia — 


Gioconda and St. John the Baptist. 
The Sant’ Anna and more especially the Cartoon of the 


Diploma Gallery reveal the mysterious development of 


Leonardo’s last period of art. | There are three generations 
represented in them. The two mothers, the Virgin sitting on 
the lap of St. Anna, are both absorbed in contemplation; one 
of her daughter, the other of the Sacred Infant. There are 


z & 
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two motherly loves in it, multiplied and fused into one. Maternal | . 


passion has never found a higher and more_intense and delicate : 
expression than in these two representations. In the calm, chang- 


ing and complacent smile of the two female figures lies the 
secret source of the picture’s fascination and of our delight. Tt 


is of the same nature and origin as the smile of many of | 
Leonardo’s creatures, angels, Madonnas and androgynes. Its § 
ambiguity is the true shadow of mystery. Its implacable irony, ~ 

more especially on ‘ Monna Lisa’s’ lips, reflects the surrounding ¥ 
contrast of things, life and death, day and night, good and 


evil. Eyes thus smiling have seen through the veil which darkens § 


1 Vasari, Vita di G. F. Ruafici. 
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e aspect and essence of truth to us. It little matters if only 
the Master should have gazed through them. Each of these 
features of enigmatical women or men represents both the burn- 
ing passion and the hard-won experience of Leonardo. From the 
time when, as a youth, he used to cast small heads of smiling 
women to the day ‘he retained those who played or sang, and 
continually jested ’ that they might make the Neapolitan Monna 
isa, wife of Francesco del Giocondo, continue merry, his art 

does seem to be nothing but the conquest of an ever more enchant- 


ith § ing and haunting and mysterious smile. 


Leonardo’s life is nothing but a long dialogue with Nature. 
He questioned, and Nature answered through the infinite 
yariety of things: the stars and the earth, men and flowers, 
animals and metals, fire and water : instruments all of the great 
music of the Universe. He obstinately (‘con hostinato vigore ’) 
pursued the causes of movement, of heat, of light, of sound, of 
life, and discovered the supreme laws, which force all the effects 
to participate in their own causes. Some writers have dared 
to suggest that he renounced Art, soon after his first arrival 
in Milan (1482). This seems to me a ridiculous abuse of 4 
man who had turned to Nature merely in order to serve Art. 
Without knowledge of Nature, it is impossible to devote oneself 
‘completely to Art. And although this knowledge should be, 
even in the case of a man like Leonardo, all but complete, 
the fact remains that every act accomplished in order to deepen 
and widen that knowledge is nothing but a service indirectly 
rendered to Art. 

His works, every sign of his pencil or pen, were born from 
‘the simple and mere experience, which is the true teacher’ 
(‘sotto la semplice e mera esperienza, la quale é maestra vera-’). 

Philosophy is also written in ‘this very great book which lies 
for ever open before our eyes (thé book of the Universe); one 
cannot, however, understand it, if the understanding of that 
language and the characters in which it is written is not learned’ 
(‘questo grandissimo libro che continnamente ci sta aperto 
innanzi agli occhi (io dic l’Universo) ; ma non si pud intendere 
@ prima non s’impara a intender la lingua e conoscer i caratteri 
nei quali & scritto’). This book is written ‘in mathematical 
language, and its characters are triangles, circles and other geo- 
Metric figures’ : without knowing them, every understanding 
is vain, ‘ it is as a vain wandering through a dark labyrinth ’ (‘ uno 
aggirarsi vanamente per uno oscuro laberinto’). The result of 
this knowledge is the discovery of the divine proportion of the 
figures, measures, sounds, weights, times and places. 
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Experience, therefore, is the only base of every science @ 
of every art. - 
Da questa instanzia pud diliberarti 
Esperienza, se giammai la provi 
Ch’ esser suo] fonte a’ rivi di vostr’ arti. 
Paradiso, ii. 94-06,” 
Dante was the first to assert such a dogma, notwithstanding th 
his knowledge was enwrapped by scholasticism, and that all hi 
contemporaries, as well as those of Leonardo later, instead @ 
basing their knowledge on hard, discovered facts, preferred 
quote the cold axioms of Aristotle and St. Thomas Aquinas. 
We must not wonder, therefore, in reading the celebra 
letter Leonardo, the best improviser in verse of his time, address 
to Ludovico il Moro, on his arrival at Milan, bringing that 
‘which he had made with his own hands, in great part of sily 
and in the form of a horse’s skull’ (Vasari) : b 
Having, most illustrious Lord, now sufficiently seen and considered the 
essays of all those who proclaim themselves masters and inventors of warlike” 
instruments, and that the invention of those instruments, as regards ther § 
operation, differs in nothing from those in common use, I will a t 
without derogating from the merits of others, to make myself und e 
by your excellency, laying open my secrets to you, and afterwards offering 
them to you. ... zi 


By this letter he was offering the Duke the building of ‘very 
light and strong bridges,’ ‘indestructible by fire and battle, 
of ‘ mines and secret and tortuous ways, without any noise ’ under 
fosses and rivers, and of bombards able ‘ to hurl forth showers 
of small stones, almost in the semblance of a tempest [the modern 
shrapnel]; and with the smoke of it to strike terror into 
the enemy [why not the modern murderous gas attack?]” 
‘Covered chariots, secure and unattackable, he still offers [the - 
modern armoured car and tank] which entering among the 
enemy with their artillery, there is no multitude of men-at-arms 

so great, that they will not break them; and behind these, 
infantry will be able to follow wholly unharmed.’ ‘In time of 
peace, I believe that I can very well give satisfaction, in rivalry 
with any other, in designing both public and private buildings, 

and in bringing water from one place to another. Moreover, 

I will execute in sculpture, whether of marble, bronze or clay, 

and likewise in painting, whatever may be done, and in rivalry 
with any. other, be he who he may.’ 

The man—the ingegnerius militaris—who was able to boast 
of such projects and accomplishments, quite well knew that | 
nobody existed at his time, and that very likely nobody § 


would exist in the future centuries, so rich in wide experience § 


of every science, from physiology to geology, from botany to 3 4 
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chemistry, from anatomy to paleontology and cosmography, as 
he himself was. 
While even the greatest discoverers of the future times, from 
Gardano to Galileo, from Newton to Volta, from Stephenson to 
Marconi, carried their wonderful inventions, treading a single 


| path, aiming-at a single branch of the science, Leonardo walked 


along every road, disclosed, if only in embryo, every secret of 


is ' Nature. What has he not discovered or invented or planned, 
“4 from the wheelbarrow to the diving dress, from the safety-belt 


to the propeller, from the aeroplane to the submarine? The 
secret of the submarine he refused, however, to disclose; 
‘] ‘questo non pubblico e divolgo per le male arti delli omini, li 
" | quali userebbono li assassinamenti ne’ fondi de’ mari col rompere i 
‘navili in fondo e sommergerli, insieme colli omini che vi son dentro’ 
(‘I do not publish and divulge this thing, owing to the wicked- 
ness of men, who would use it for murders at the bottom of the 
sea, by breaking the ships and sinking them together with the 
men contained in them ’). 

The plans and seeds of all these inventions, and who covld 
dare to say of how many more discoveries of the future, are all 
to be-found in the seven thousand pages of the manuscripts left 
tous by that Florentine who was ‘ the Italian brother of Faust’ 
(Michelet), and the ‘Don Juan of Knowledge’ (Sar Peladan) : 
there are all the still unexhumed treasures of his science and art 
experience, which will make our world richer. 


The tragic history of those manuscripts adds to the mystery 
of Leonardo’s legend. Left by the Master to his faithful disciple 
Francesco Melzi, they have been robbed, sacked, bargained away, 
exchanged, sold, torn into pieces, and scattered all over Europe. 
The largest part of them once belonged to the Milanese Biblioteca 
Ambrosiana. When the ‘ delivering ’ army of Napoleon succeeded 
in conquering Lombardy, they were sent over, as a legitimate prey 
of war, to Paris. One code only, the famous ‘ Codice Atlantico,’ 
was, later, restored to Milan: the remaining eleven are mostly 
still to be found in Paris. 

New Italy has decided to publish everything Leonardo’s hand 
has left. But how will such a gigantic design, which would 
bring great honour to a country and to a generation, be carried 
through? One of the chief conditions, in my opinion, ought to 
be that all the European nations, States and private individuals, 
who happen to possess any precious relics of the Master, should 
be willing to hand them over, in order to bring the complete 
‘Corpus’ of his writings and drawings, iogether, once more. 
Who ought to propose such a scheme? I do not know. Ifa 
_ League of Nations is likely to exist in the future, and to deal 
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with the highest problems of humanity, without which it y 
become a mere Academy, one of the finest proposals it coul old 
decide upon, would be, I think, an attempted reconstruction 4 4 
this incomparable treasure, to the benefit of every nation and 
every future generation. 

And if that ‘ Corpus’ should be restored to Italy, it wou 
not be a too generous gift, after all. The world was made rich 
by Italy, in the past centuries and in our times. But the wa 
alas, has too often forgotten, and is still forgetting, what — 
has given to it. 


yA gh pete te 


ANTONIO CIPPICO. 









THE UNKNOWN STAR 






A CHRISTMAS MYSTERY PLAY IN PROSE AND VERSE 


In Turee Acts AND Four Scenzs' 









Authors’ Note.—It should perhaps be stated that whilst the main plan 
of this play, together with the prose passages, was the work of one author, 
the verse, with the exception of the dialogue in Act II. between JuprTzr i 
and Mercury, is the work of the other, drawn into willing co-operation 4 
by the attraction of the theme. q 


CHARACTERS i 









JUPITER. . MELCHIOR 
JUNO. CASPAR | tne Three Kings. 
Mercury, Son of Jupiter and | BALTHASAR 





Maia (now one of the SHEPHERDS. ‘ 
Pleiades). A CENTURION. i 

Hese. Tue Hoty Famiy. 

Tae SHADE OF SOCRATES. GABRIEL. 

Te SHADE OF TIRESIAS. 

Guards and Attendants. 








Act I 

Scenz.—A hall in Juriver’s golden palace, on Olympus. At the 
back, centre, two pillars between which hangs a curtain: 
when open a star-studded sky is seen. ' 

Entrance L. Between entrance and footlights a carved golden 4 
table on which stand cups and flagons. Down stage R. is 
JUPITER'S throne, raised on two steps. On its left a carved 4 
eagle, on the right the thunderbolts, the conventional emblems i 
of Jove. 

Opposite is the throne of Juno; less ornate and only raised one 
step. 

A couch at the back: seats against the side walls. 

JurrTER seated on his throne in gloomy thought, his staff leaning 
against his shoulder. Enter Hepes gaily, fills a cup from a 
flagon and offers it to Jove. He makes a gesture of refusal. 
She goes away sadly, as JuNO enters. JUNO is clothed in a 
long flowing robe: her arms only are bare. She wears golden 


sandals. 
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Jupiter. Ah! .. . Is that Juno? 


JUNO. 


JUPITER. 


JUPITER. 


Yes . . . What ails you, Tove? 


"Hour after hour, silent upon your throne 


Fast-fixed you frown. Is’t thought that stoops you 
head ; 

Thus into darkness, or mere wantonness 

For lost desires and loves of earlier days? 


Has Jove grown old? 
Indeed, so it would seem !— 


Have I not cause to frown? How should I smile, 
A radiant Godhead, when from day to day 
Throughout the world my altar fires wax dim, 
Dwindle and die? No longer as of old 
Do mortal men love gods, or honour them ! 
Why should they so? When you set foot to earth, 
Visiting it by stealth, came you to teach : 
Honour, or fealty to the hearts of men? 
Lo, the Bull’s hoof and horns—Europa’s lure ! 
Lo, the webbed feet, the beak, the nuzzling neck 
Of Leda’s amorous swan! All wise-men laugh 
Talking of you! 

Silence! Why do you call 
Out of their tomb dead memories again? 
Spring comes, they rise not! Have you nothing 

fresh 
To cast at me? Since when, now, have I seen 
Face of a morial, met kind look, or heard 
Frail tongue speak amity? 
Go to! Go to! 

Have you not Maia, who mothered Mercury, 


Yonder among your stars? 
Immortal now ! 


Alas, immortal like the rest of them ! 
Oh, could but once the quick, bright shaft of death 
Pierce to Olympus, where your jealous rage 
Has kept me bound for ages, mewed and pent, 
And clear its vacuous courts of these, and these— 
Pale parasites of immortality ! 
Then, in that moment, this blank life were blest 
With some of its lost glory. 

And in their stead, 


What else? 
I know not! 
Surely all things stand 


As you have made them?. Wherefore, now, 
complain ? 











no |— 
e, 



























JUPITER 


Jono. 


JUPITER. 


JUNO. 
JUPITER. 
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(with gloom). 
Methinks all Power, once its end is reached, 
Turns to infirmity! Feeble on my throne 
I sit, self-crowned, lone, with a withered past 
That now meatis nothing. 

You still eat and drink, 

You still have appetite ! 

The flavour’s gone. 

Ambrosia grows stale, and nectar seems 
A draught of stagnant water. - From the world 
No worship comes, nor mounts the thick sweet smell 
Of frankincense to tell me I am God. 

My spirit, reft of sacrifice, grows old. 

Can an immortal verily grow old? 

Go, ask Tithonus; he will tell you! Nay, 

If it be age, I know not; but a change 
Has come to pass, the zest of life is gone, 


' Some dread calamity hangs over me. 


JUNO. 


JUPITER. 


JUNO. 


JUPITER. 


JUPITER. 


Speak truth! ’Tis only Earth you hanker for, 
And to give me arival! Lo, the Bull 
Licking his lips again ! 

Such thoughts are mine 
No longer. Yet—truth told—earthward I yearn. 
Here in my palace kept a prisoner, 
What can I know? Why has my worship gone? 
Whither? Who holds it? Hearts of men, I 

know,— 
I, that so oft have drunk and answered prayer,— 
Must still bow down to something yet more great 
Than mortal self. What then, if I should find 
Some new-sprung Deity that hath filched my realm 
From old allegiance? 
What fool’s tale is this 

More fond excuses for a fresh descent 
To Earth! I know you! 

Who no longer know 
Myself! Yet will we manifest again 
Our power to men, and in their eyes will see 
Our godhead rise new-born ! 


Juno (beginning to be frightened). Do not be rash: 


Leave ill alone! Go, exercise your wits 
On better ends than these! There is enough 
Material strewn to waste among the stars. . . 
Shape a new world! 

Nay, but first let me know 


Why this world left me! 
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JUNO. Where is Mercury, — 
Your messenger? Long days he has been gone 
What has become of him? . 
JUPITER. He is on earth. 
I sent him to inquire of grove and shrine if 
And altar whither away men’s hearts have strayed — 
From serving me. Why does he not return? “2 
True son of Jupiter, he takes his time = 
Following his father’s track !—Hoof-print - 
horn— i 
Your flock of virtues leads him to the fold. 
JuPiITeR. Oh, bitter barren mind that I have wed, 
Cease harping on my follies! Were you so wise 
Always?—so clear of taint, so quit of blame, 
You, for whose balked desire Ixion in flame 
Down yonder whirls his wheel ! 
JUNO (furious) Ah! 


[Enter Mercury through the curtain at the back. Het 
a handsome youth. He wears a cap with wings, and 
wings are at his ankles. 

Murcury. All hail, great father! What! domestic strife 
again? Is that your only pastime when I’m away? 

JUPITER. Enough, boy! let me know how you have sped. 
How fares the world? Is the earth becoming depopulated that 
iny worshippers are so few? 

Megcury. Far from it: folk swarm as thick as bees on 
Hymettus. (He takes off his cap.) 

Juno (proudly). My altars smoke as continually as ever. 

Mercury. No doubt, my dear step-mother; men and maidens 
will get married, you see, and so the goddess of marriage receives 
her offering. . But as far as I could make out there’s only one 
of us really popular, and that’s Venus: no fear that she will 
be forgotten so long as men are what they are. 

JUPITER. But what have you seen? What have you learnt? 
With whom have you talked? 

Mercury. I’ve had a busy time: I’ve changed my shape as 
if I were Proteus himself: one hour a student from Alexandria, 
the next a wine-merchant from Chios, and so on. Everywhere 
the same story,—the gods are asleep, so why trouble to offer them 
sacrifices? Jupiter is a name to swear by,—and little more. 


[Enter HEBE and offers him a cup: he drinks : Huse soon exit. 
JUPITER. What are the priests about? 

Mercury. Busy drawing their salaries. 

JupiTER. And the Augurs? 
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_ Megcury. Laughing in their sleeves. 
~ ‘Jormmsr. And the sages, the philosophers? 

. Mercury. Oh, | had a noble time with them, in the character 

E ‘ fan Eastern pundit. I’m afraid the philosophers are Lucretians 

, & almost to a man. 

Juno. Lucretians? 

Mercury. Yes; it seems there was a poet called Lucretius who 
taught that the gods have no power, that Tartarus is a myth, and Vs 
that the soul of man dies with his body. 

Jupiter. Atheist ! 

Mercury. Exactly, but it’s a point of view very popular just 
now, 

JuPiTeR. I will pulverise that blasphemer. 

Mercury. You’re too late: he joined the Shades some fifty ft 
years ago. ‘| 

JuriteR. Hm! But his disciples still exist. a 

Mercury. Any number of them. I had long talks with some | 
of them : Zeno of Sidon seemed the most sensible, though a trifle i 
dificult to understand. ; i 

JoriteR. I should like to question him myself and find out H| 
how this notion—— | 

Juno. I knew you would find an excuse for descending to 
earth. | 

JUPITER. How else can I question him? He cannot come . i 
here : a mortal cannot visit Olympus. i 

Mercury. I suggest that as there are difficulties about ques- \ 
































Mercury. A little tribe of heathen that the Remans have 
onquered but can’t civilise : they will keep. t to their own super- 
titions. 

JUPITER. What gods do they worship? 
| Mercury. Only one. They call him Jehovah, but his real name 

istoo sacred for men’s lips, so they say. My old Jew told me that 
] their prophets foretold a new god, and there’s a rumour that he 
Vor. LXXXVI—No. 514 3 Zz 






on 
| tioning a mortal you should question the shade of some sage : he 
could tell you what mortals believe as well as a man on earth. 
ens Jupiter. That’s true. Fly to Hades and ask my brother 
ves Pluto to send me the man reputed wisest : perhaps from him we 
ne may learn why men are ceasing to revere the gods. 
vill § Mercury. He shall be here before you can say I’m gone. | 
(Puts on cap.) Ah! I forgot: another trifle I learnt which will 
it? § interest you. There’s a new god just born. 
_ JUPITER. Who dares—— 
a8 Mercury. Oh, there’s no cause to be indignant : it’s rather ; 
la, amusing. I was talking to a learned Jew—— i 
re Juno. What are Jews? | 
t 
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has come. (laughingly) So be on your guard, father. Now Tg 
off to Pluto to fetch you the wisest man. [Eait MERcuny 
JupiTeR (thoughtfully). A new god? a 
Juno. What does it matter? These ignorant barbarian 
worship they know not what. 
Jupiter. Yes, that’s true enough. 

JuNO. Besides, what does one god more or less matter? 
JUPITER. No! I have been too lax: there are far too 
already to share my godhead ; they usurp my rights. I will brook 
no further rivals to claim the reverence due to me alone : I willhs 

sole monarch of heaven and earth like the Jews’ Jehovah. 
Juno. Will you? Some of us will have a word to say about 
that. You sole monarch in heaven? Do you expect us who 
know you to reverence you? 
JUPITER. Silence your venomous tongue! Have you forgotten 
how—— 


[Enter Mercury followed by Socrates, who remains at 
the back. Socrates is a plain-featured man of 69. 
He wears a white robe, and is pale and bloodless. 

Mercury. That little dispute still unsettled? 

JUPITER. Silence, boy ! 

Juno. You have lost no time. 

MeERcuRY. I never stay in Hades longer than I can help. 

JUPITER. Apparently my brother Pluto did not take long to 

decide who was the wisest of men. 

Mercury. There was no difficulty : it seems the oracle decided 
the point long ago. 

Jupiter. Then that settles the question. Who is he? 

Mercury. Socrates, the philosopher. 

JUPITER. Socrates? Did he not die the death for his impiety? 
Is Pluto trifling with me? Here, you fellow : come forward and 
answer my questions. Are you Socrates, the atheist? 

Socrates. I was Socrates, but not an-atheist. My last speech 
to my friends set forth my belief in the immortality of the soul: 
my last words on earth were directions to sacrifice to Aesculapius 
the cock I owed him. 

JUPITER. Hm! So you are reputed the wisest of men. 

SockaTEs. Because I know my ignorance. 

JUPITER. Now answer me and speak the truth. 

SocraTEs. I have found the practice too dangerous : I lost my 
life through it. If you wish to hear the truth you must swear that 
I shall not suffer for it. I have no desire to share the fate of 
Sisyphus or Tityus. 

Megcury. That’s only fair, father. 











Jove 
they 
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'. JurrtER. So be it: I swear it by myself. You say you 
believed in the gods. ou 

Socrates. Yes, I believed in them—to some extent. One 
must believe in some god : it’s clear that man did not create him- 
self. But I fear my god does not exist. 

JupiITeR. You see him on his throne: great Jove himself. 

_ Socrates. My god is just, merciful, good : keeping himself the 
laws he lays down for men. Where shall I find him? 

Jupiter. This to my face? 

SocraTES. Are you my god? Then our priests and poets have 
lied freely. 

Jupiter. Am I to blame for that? Why believe the slan- 
derous rascals? 

SocRaATES. From whom else can men learn anything of the 
gods? Yet, to speak truly, I hesitated to credit the tales told of 
Jove : for I hold with Euripides ‘If the gods do anything base, 
they are not gods.’ 

Jupiter. Then why conclude that I am not the just, merciful 
god you describe ? 

SocraTEs. Is not a god known by his deeds? 

JUPITER. Assuredly. 

Socrates. And by what he honours with his approval? 

JUPITER. Certainly. 

SocratTEs. Is it true that the rape of Europa is rightly attri- 
buted to you? 

Jupiter. I cannot deny it. 

Socrates. And that Mercury, who has just conducted me from 
Hades, is your honoured favourite? 

JUPITER. And son. 

Socrates. And he is a thief. 

Mercury. But such a clever one! 

Socrates. And is not justice the foundation of all good 
government ? 

JUPITER. It is. 

Socrates. And does not justice demand that the good man 
should be rewarded and the wicked punished ? 

JUPITER. I grant it. 

Socrates. Yet do we not see on earth the wicked triumph and 
the righteous afflicted ? Pp 

MERcURY. One moment, most wise Socrates. If the good itian 
knew he would be rewarded for his ‘goodness, would there be any 
merit in his being good? 

Socrates. None : I have always taught that virtue should be 
pursued for its own sake. 

Mercury. And suppose Jupiter showered riches upon a poor 

322 
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virtuous man, would there not be the danger of his’ becomigy 
proud and tyrannical in his turn? 

SooraTes. You are quite right : the remedy might be wal 
than the disease. : 

JUPITER. Men must manage their own affairs: would yo 
have me spend my time in interfering in every man’s actions? 

Socrates, Assuredly not : for it would be no virtue in a mm 
to do right if his every step were directed by a god. 

JupitER. Then of what do you complain? You would hay 
me reward virtue and punish vice, and yet you forbid me 
interfere. What would you do in my place? 

Socrates. I don’t know. Iam only an ignorant mortal, not 
a god : it is not for me to solve the problem of governing a world: 
fortunately for the world. 

Mercury. Then it seems that my revered father is not quite 
so unreasonable as you imply. Besides, when men quit the upper 
world they appear before Minos, who awards them Elysium or 
Tartarus according to their deserts. 

JupITER. Yes, that is so: it is not for me to judge their deeds, 

Socrates. Then what have you to do with men? You leaye 
them without guidance or aid—sheep without a shepherd—and 
expect them to. honour and revere you. A god who does not 
govern might as well not exist. 

Juno. It seems to me this fellow’s tongue wags too freely. 

Socrates. Am I not speaking the truth? 

JUPITER. It is not for you to criticise the gods. 

Socrates. I crave pardon : I’m afraid I’ve not got rid of my 
old habit of asking questions. 

Jupiter. I will tell you why I have summoned you. In 
Hades you must meet shades who but yesterday walked the earth: 
what reasons do they give why my altars are now so neglected? 

SocraTEs. Various reasons according to their culture. The 
peasant still offers his kid in due season. 

JupPITER. Ah! the heart of the people is still sound. But the 
philosophers? 

Socrates. They seem to hold that it is unworthy of a virtuous 
man to worship a deity who is no better than himself. In fact, 
why should he? 

Jupiter. Am I not the ruler of the heavens and the earth? 

Socrates. Hm! yes. That is, you are the ruler of those that 
believe in you. 

Jupiter. Of all men. 

Socrates. Scarcely. Suppose that all men ceased to believe 
in you, of whom are you then the god? You would cease to exist. 

Jupiter (brandishing his thunderbolts). I would soon prove 
to them that I exist. 
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Socrates. You would cast your bolts in vain: your victims 
would think it was their own god who was displeased. Where 
would be the use of punishing men who could not guess why 
they were punished ? 

Mercury (aside to Juno). That’s rather an awkward 
question. 

Socrates. But let us grant that men do still dread your 
thunderbolts ; would you have them worship you because you are 
so powerful that they must fear you? 

JuPITER. It is a sufficient reason, I imagine: all men seek 
to propitiate whom they dread. 

Socrates. And that contents you?—to have the worship of 
trembling cowards? Ah! and of some others as well. 

JuPiTeR. What do you mean? 

Socrates. Of the hypocrites : those who hating you in their 
hearts still bow down to you for fear of inciting your anger. A 
nice company ! the ignorant, the coward and the hypocrite! And 
if even these seem to lessen year by year shall we who love . 
virtue bewail it? 

JUPITER. You speak boldly. 

Socrates. In reliance on your word. 

JuPITER. Ha! Then what is to be done? How can I revive 
in man the love and honour they used to give me? 

Socrates. By showing them that you deserve love and honour. 
Who can reverence a god whom he never sees, who cares ‘not for 
him, who lies beside his nectar whilst his people hold up vain 
hands, and supplicate deaf ears? 

JurireR. You are right! I have idled too long: it is no 
wonder that men have forgotten me. I will visit the earth and 
manifest myself. 

Socrates. As what? 

JUPITER. As a god! 

Socrates. A god whom they can reverence, or one who tiring 
of the delights of heaven descends to taste those of earth? 

JuPItER. I will be a god indeed : no more shall men see in me 
the mere seeker after pleasure. 

Socrates. You will find men ready enough to meet you half 
way. Man must worship something; but as he grows in know- 
ledge he changes his god. He needs a deity who is infinitely 
higher than himself : not one who lowers himself to the likeness 
of a beast. 

JUPITER. Your words are bitter, but perhaps I have deserved 
them. I will pardon your boldness if you prove a true prophet. 

Socrates. Be assured I shall : show yourself a god indeed and 
you have nothing to fear. 
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JuptreR. Fear? What should I fear? Am I not the” “ 
monarch of the heavens and the earth? Am I not immortal? ~ oo 
Socrates. No doubt : though to be immortal may be a punish of 
ment instead of a boon. Ask Tantalus, ask Ixion. ie = te 
Juprrer (still harping). What has Jove, the thunderer, i So: 
fear? 4 
Socrates. Doubtless nothing. But our priests tell us that = 
your father Saturn once ruled a realm even greater than yours; ie 
and where is Saturn now? . tei 
JuPITER (proudly). Where, indeed? Was he as strong ag M 
I? Did I not dethrone him and cast him: out of heaven? Je 
Socrates (meaningly). Exactly: the weaker god had t Igot 
make place for the stronger. Jt 
JUPITER (pause). You mean that a new god may arise wi OBS 
is stronger than I, who may serve me as I served Saturn. more 
Socrates. Who can tell? J 
Mercury (who is looking through the Curtain at back, sur J 
prised), Ah! Hade 
JUPITER. What is it? MW 
Mercury. "Tis strange. A star is wandering through the J 
heavens. MW 
JUPITER. What of that? Every night has its falling stars. you- 
Mercury. But this one does not fall : it moves in a straight J 
path. See! (they go to the opening). It flames in the sky; it as 1 
outshines Arcturus. } 
JUPITER (coming down). I know not that star. Is it a f 
portent ? J 
Mercury. Of what? 
Jupiter. I know not. (uneasily) Can it mark the birth of retu 
that new god you told me of? 
Socrates. A new god? This is interesting. ' 
JUPITER. What power can change the course of a star without bac 
my leave? 
Socrates. Don’t ask me ; I don’t know. 
JupiTeR. Is that all your boasted wisdom is good for? 
Socrates. What is wisdom? Knowledge founded on expeti- 
ence : it is helpless before the unprecedented. What do I know 
of this new god? of his powers? of what he may accomplish? 
I cannot foresee the future. 
JUPITER (dejectedly). Nor I. 
Socrates. Yet you gave that power to a mortal once. Sc 


Jupiter. Did I? To whom? 

Socrates. To the sage of Thebes, Tiresias. 

Juprrer. Ah! I remember: that was the man who saw 
Minerva at her bath. Wasn’t he blind? 
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Mercury (laughing). Not when he saw Minerva: he. lost 
his sight as a punishment. 

JurrTeR. Yes; it comes back to me now. I gave him the 
gift of foresight as compensation. (to Socrates) Do you ever 
talk to him ? 

SocRATES. But seldom : he seems to prefer his own company. 

Mercury. It seems to me that if he foresees what is going to 
happen he is the very man we want. Shall I fetch him? 

JupITER. Yes: once more to Hades. (MERCURY opens the 
curtain.) Stay! does the star still move? 

Mercury. Steadily : it shines more brightly than ever. 

Jupiter (exaltedly). Then farewell Olympus for a while: 
Igo to earth ! 

_ Juno. Why should you? 

JuriTER. To visit my own realm: to see this new god. No 
more! I go. 

Juno. To bring back a new goddess? 

JuriTeR. Far other thoughts are mine to-day. Mercury! to 
Hades ! then meet me on earth. 

Mercury. Where shall I find you? 

JuPiTeR. I will follow the star. 

Mercury. But how shall I know you? Under what guise will 

u— 

JuriTER. I will pose as a shepherd, and my staff shall serve 
as my crook. 

Mercury. Good : I shall know you by that at any rate. 

SovraTES. May I go with you? 

Jupiter. You? A shade revisit the earth? Impossible. 

Socrates (sighs). So I feared. Well; I will await your 
return. 

Mercury. Tiresias shall come and bear you company. 

Jupiter. Come! let us descend. (As they move towards the 
back the curtain descends.) 


CURTAIN. 


Act IT. 
Scene I. 


Scenz.—An open, rocky plain. Moonlight. On the left the 
walls of a deserted shepherd’s hut, which throws a deep shade. 
Enter Jupiter in the guise of an old shepherd. He seats 
himself on a boulder, in the moonlight. His staff is almost 
hidden under his cloak. 
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Jopirer. Earth, air, and dew! O mutely tendered bres 

Of trodden herb and flower! Here, where my fi 

Hath rested, bruised they bleed, for sacrifice — 

Giving forth scent. . . . Tonight, Earth, dog 
thou know . 

God has come down to visit thee again? 

Lo, like a shepherd to the darkened fold, ~ 

He comes: men know him not. The light ¢ 

Heaven 

Dims from his brow, and he beholds the stars 

No more as kindred, but faint far-off signs 

Of other worlds and ways, mysterious powers, 

That at his bidding move not, halt nor haste. 

And yonder’s the new star! Oh, what bright fire 

Is that, which moving seems to beckon on 

Fate that to me looks dark? Lo, in its rays 

Stand death and birth. ‘Tis strange, ‘tis very 
strange ! 

Have I forgot how Heaven, from Earth, look 
strange? 

Yet there be memories here which I recall : 

Tuo, yonder, mixed amid the Pleiades, 

Shines gentle Maia. Her sweet influence 

Earthward returns each year, but unto me 

No more again—ever ! 






Oh, where is Mercury? 
Come, come, Mercury! Thy father’s eyes 
Have looked on love again, and straight gone blind 
Oh, the thick-scented dusk, oh, the quick dew 
Of closing kisses, where in a warbling dell 
Godhead meant naught while Maia loved her mate, 


[Enter Mercury, disguised as a lady: richly dressed in 
Oriental style. 


Mercury (aside). "Tis Jupiter! (he veils). 

JUPITER (aside, seeing Mercury). "Tis Maia come again! 
Hush! Iwill dream it is so! Soft! oh, soft! 
Stop! who goes there? 

MERCURY (in an assumed voice). 
Good shepherd, I have wandered from my path: 
Can you direct me to some neighbouring town? 

JuPITER. I am a stranger, lady, to these wilds, 

But wholly at your service. Be advised : 

Venture no further till the break of dawn. 

The night is clear, but difficult the path ; 
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JUPITER. 
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JUPITER. 
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JUPITER. 


Mercury: 


' Se 
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Moreover dangerous is it: for a maid so fair 
To wander unprotected. 
Say you so? 
Why think you, shepherd, that I am so fair? 
So fair a form argues a fairer face. 
Such compliments ill fit a rustic’s lips. 
It is your beauty that inspires my tongue. 
Old as I look I yet am young at heart. 
Nay, then; ’twere better that I took my leave. 
To face the dangers of the darkened plain? 
It seems to me there’s danger if I stay. 
Nay, by great Jupiter you need not fear. 
List to me, lady : humble as I seem 
I yet can promise you a blissful fate, 
Glorious beyond a maiden’s wildest dreams. 
You talk in riddles. Who is it that speaks? 
One at whose name the earth itself would tremble : 
Yet at your feet, O maid unparalleled, 
You see him kneel. 
What do you ask of me? 
Discard that jealous veil which hides-your face. 
Nay, that would not become a modest maid. 
I might command, yet still I will entreat. 
Command? You use strange language : yet I own 
There’s a mysterious something in your glance 
Or in your mien which causes me to deem 
You are not of the common race of men. 
Have you ne’er heard of gods who came to earth 
To cull the fairest flowers of womankind ? 
Are you a god? 
Look ! have you seen a staff 
The like of this e’er held in shepherd’s hand? 
A staff? Itisasceptre! Have I met 
A god? Then sadly must I mourn my fate. 
Such fortune comes to few, so why bewail? 
That maiden modesty forbids me yield. 
Nay, I will not be mocked! “ By Jove I swear 
T’ll see the lips that speak such cruel words. 
[He seizes her arm. 
Unhand me, ruffian! 
Will you then unveil? 
(freeing himself). 
Will it content you if you see my face? 
Not if the face be equal to the form. 
Of that you must be judge: I greatly fear 
The promise of my form: will be belied. 
[He unveils. 
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JUPITER. Mercury, by Hercules! (MeERcury laughs.) You 


saucy boy! Have you noreverence for grey hairs? 
Mercury. No more than you seem to have, father. Don’t le 


make a charming woman? But I wonder you didn’t recognise me, 


JUPITER. How did you guess who I was? 

Mercory. I caught sight of your staff under your cloak. Oh, 
father! for shame! Is this why you visit earth again? 

JUPITER. Back to Olympus, boy. I'll pursue my quest alone, 

Mercory. Very well, if you insist. Of course in that case 
I shall have to explain to Juno why I’m back so soon. 

JUPITER. Ah! Why am I cursed by such an unfilial son? 
Stay then if you like, but no more tricks! 

Mercury. That comes well from you. Is this the way you 
carry out your good resolutions? your promise to Socrates? 

JupiTER. No more words, boy: I confess that revisiting the 
Earth has sent the blood coursing through my veins again. Come, 
let’s taste once more the delights of earth; let us prove if the 
women of to-day are as kind and fair as they used to be. 


MeERrcvRY. No, this is not the time for trifling : you have other — 


work on hand. 
JuPITER. ‘Yes, that’s true. Some other time then. Did you 
visit Hades? 
Mercury. Yes, and Tiresias is now on his way to Olympus. 
Have you any news? 
JUPITER. I’ve not seen a soul till you came. Where are we? 
Mercury. In the land of the Jews: that village with the 
twinkling lights is Bethlehem. 
JUPITER. We had better go there: perhaps we may find 
someone who can give us news of this new god we are searching 
for. 
Mercury. We needn’t go 80 far: see, some travellers are 
approaching. 
JUPITER. Good. 
MeRcuRY (veiling). Don’t forget that you are a shepherd, 
and I anoble lady. Let’s stand aside and see what these strangers 
are. (They stand in the shade of the hut.) 
[Enter Toe THree Kines with attendants. They wear 
long travelling mantles. MetcHIor is an old man, 
CASPAR a young one, BALTHASAR is a middle-aged, 
black-bearded Arab: he wears a turban. 
MELCHIOR. Lo, the dawn trembles, waiting to be born! 
Yet still our guiding star outfronts the morn, 
Leading us on. 

BALTHASAR. Methinks it scarce doth go 
Forwards at all. Above yon ridge how slow 
Of motion now ! 
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A shaft of light! 
Pointing to barren fields! 
Nay, near I see the roofs of a small town 
Or village. 
Aye, and still the light moves down. 
And yonder, see, a door that opens wide. 
Of a poor hovel ! 
What soft light inside 
Is that which blesses it? 
Look, on the roof 
Motionless rests the star-beam. 
Lo, the proof ! 
Our goal is won ! 
The journey has been long, 
But at this last my weary feet are strong 
And young again, and in my breast’s the mirth 
Of morning stars which shouted, when the earth 
First looked on light! 
Come, forward let us go! 
Delay not, when our King awaits us. 
No. 
Stay yet awhile! Should we not be afraid 
To enter there unworthily arrayed? 
Put on your robes and crown. So shall be seen 
Homage made holier in a place so mean. 
So let us do! But how shall we prepare 
Our hearts for entry to a joy so fair? 
God’s light is with us. He will lead us there. 
[They begin to robe. 


(aside to MERCURY). 


What manner of men be these? 
Kings, so they say. 
Kings? Then I’ll speak with them. 
Mind well the way 
You do it, father! Let not your Jovian frown 
Betray the trappings of the rustic clown ! 
Be careful, Sire. . 
Enough! I will take care. 
By your leave, Masters! Whither do ye fare 
So late of night, or up before ‘tis day? 
In sooth, we know not; yet here lies our way, 
Open before us. Wherefore do you ask? 
I’m an old shepherd, Master, but my task 
Now be a hard one; for it isn’t sheep 
But this fair lady that I have to keep 
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Charge of to-night. We two be all alone, 
Travelling across the wilds ; and she be grown 
Fearsome—just like a woman. So, to speak plain, 
We would beg leave to follow in your train 
So’s to be safe. 
Fear not, the end is near 
To which we journey. Lo, yonder shines clear 
The light that welcomes us, 
Oh, pardon me, 
Fair sir, and doubly pardon, if you be 
The King these sudden trophies seem to show—— 
In my own country, lady, you would know 
The truth, nor need to ask. I am a King. 
What would you? 
Sir, I have been marvelling 
At that bright star which seems now to attend 
Your following. What means it? To what end 
Seek ye that light? 
Because it brings to earth 
The great glad tidings of a new King’s birth. 
A new King? But where dwells he? Speak, his 
name ! 
His name as yet we know not; but the flame 
Of that fair star surely foretells how great 
And glorious, like a god’s, shall be his fate, 
Lord of all realms and races, land and sea. 
Doubt not yon star will show us presently 
His Mercy-seat. There, even now, we go 
Before his feet in worship to fall low. 
Come Kings to worship King? Nay, if this be, 
"Tis to great Jove that you should bow the knee! 
Jove? who is Jove? I never heard the name. 
The god of Heaven and Earth, who wields the 
flame 
And thunder. Know ye not him? Lo, at his 
nod—— 
(aside to Jupiter). Be careful, father! 
Oh, some tribal god, 
Friendly to shepherds! Old man, keep your 
herd, 
And be content to leave the holier word 
Of Heaven to seers and Kings. Your Jove means 
naught 
To us, 
(aside). Barbarians ! 
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MELCHIOR. Brothers, have you brought 
Your offerings? It is time that we part hence. 
BatTHasaR. My gift is myrrh. 
MELCHIOR. And mine is frankincense. 
CASPAR. And gold is mine. (Taking off his crown.) 
MELCHIOR. Brother, put on your crown 
And wear it till we come to lay all down, 
Each at His throne. Now draw we to His side. 
BALTHASAR. Lo, the star beckons. 
CASPAR. And the door is wide. 
[They move forward. 


Enter CENTURION and guard, armed. 


CENTURION. Stand! who goes there? 
MELCHIOR. Travellers. 
CENTURION (suspicious). You travel in strange garb. Who 
are you ? 
MELCHIOR. We be three kings from the East. 
CENTURION. Caesar’s realm is wide-spread. I suppose you 
come to be enrolled according to his Edict. 
MELCHIOR. We owe no allegiance to Caesar. 
CentuRION. What! Why, he is the Emperor of the whole 
world. 
Metcui1or. We come in obedience to a command to follow 
the star. Have you not seen it? Look overhead. 
CENTURION. Yes, I haye seen it; ‘tis a portent, men say. 
There have been strange happenings of late. I’m told that the 
“augurs are puzzled, that the oracles are dumb. I wonder what it 
all means? Have you any idea? What has brought you so far? 
. Metcu1or. We have come to do homage to the King of the 
Jews. 
CENTURION. To Herod. He is at Jerusalem : you have but a 
few leagues to travel. 
BauTHasaR. It is the new-born King that we seek. Can you 
direct us to him? 
CENTURION. I don’t understand. Herod is the only King of 
the Jews I know of. 
MeEtcuHtor. There is another : we know it by inspiration from 
the heavens. 
CENTURION. A new King of the Jews! I expect Herod will 
have a word to say about that. You had better ask of him. 
MEtcHtIor. We have done so, and he has sent us to seek 
diligently for the new king that he too may come and pay his 
homage. 
CENTURION. Strangle him is more likely. Besides, Caesar 
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wouldn’t allow a new king in Judaea without his leave. Not tha 
it’s much of a treat to be king over these wrangling unbelievers, 

MERcouRY. But surely, sir, they worship some god. 

CENTURION. A dozen for all I know, fair lady, but I’ve neve 
even seen an altar or an image for one of them. 

MegtcHior. They worship but one god: we have seen i 
temple at Jerusalem. 

CENTURION. They’re a bigoted lot: they call us Roman 
idolaters. (To Mercury) But no doubt this old sbeghew] ca 
tell us all about them. 

JUPITER. No, I’m a stranger: I come from distant lands 
where they worship the true gods : the mighty Jove, Juno, Apollo, 
Venus—— 

Centurion. Ay, and Bacchus too: he’s the god most to my 
taste. 

MeERcuRY. Mercury also is worth mention perhaps. 

CENTURION. Mercury too if you like and a score of other 
Sometimes I wish there were fewer of them : they all want saci 
fices, the priests say, and it costs too much to be pious. 

JUPITER (aside to Mercury). So we've learnt one reason 
why our altars are slighted. 

CENTURION. And some philosophers say that the whole thing 
is @ fraud; that there are no gods at all; and sometimes I'm 
inclined to think they are right. 

JUPITER. Blasphemer! do you not dread the thunderbolis 
of Jove? 

CENTURION. Not I, my good man: if he doesn’t interfere with 
the philosophers who deny him openly why should he trouble his 
head about me? I expect he’s too busy enjoying himself in 
Olympus to bother abou’ us mortals. For my part I’d sooner 
risk a thunderbolt from Jove than a frown from Caesar. 

Mercury. You seem a bit of a philosopher yourself, sir. 

CENTURION. I? I’m a plain soldier : I don’t meddle in these 
matters. Still, if I were a god I must say I’d manage things 
differently : I wouldn’t let the scoundrels and tyrants have it all 
their own way. If Jove exists why doesn’t he interfere? 

MERcuRY (aside to JUPITER). Listeners seldom hear good 
of themselves, father; so runs the proverb. 

CaspaR. The day has dawned: why waste we time prating 
of idle gods? Let us on: look! the star descends. 

BatTHAsAR. Stay! who are these approaching so eagerly? 

Caspar. They are but shepherds returning home. Come! 


[Enter SHEPHERDS : one carries a lamb under his cloak. 


CENTURION. Whither away sofast? Has anything happened? 
First SHEPHERD. Ay, that it has : don’t hinder us, sir. 
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SzconD SHEPHERD. Oh, we have seen sights! 

‘First SHEPHERD. And heard sounds! 

SEcoND SHEPHERD. Didn’t you see it? 

CENTURION. See what? 

SECOND SHEPHERD. The heavens opened and all the glory of 
God. 

CENTURION. You’ve been dreaming, or early at the wine flask. 

First SHEPHERD. Nay, sir, we be sober men: we weren’t 
dreaming, we were watching our flocks. 

SecoND SHEPHERD. Ay, that we were, and we saw marvels. 
The sky was full of angels, row upon row, and singing.—Ah! 

First SHEPHERD. We were fit to die with fright, leastways 
1 was; my marrow seemed to turn cold. Then an angel spoke 
to us, he did. 

SzecoND SHEPHERD. Nay, nay; the angel spoke first: (to 
‘JopiTer) didn’t he, mate? 

JUPITER. Eh? I don’t know what you are prating about. 

SeconD SHEPHERD. Ye don’t know? Eh! now I look on ye, 
ye bain’t one of us. 

JUPITER. No, I come from the north. 

First SHEPHERD. ‘Then you’ve missed the sight of your life. 

Still, ’tis good news for you as well as the rest of us. 

JUPITER. What good news? 

_'. First SHEPHERD. What the angels sang : ‘ Peace on earth and 
goodwill towards men.’ 

SECOND SHEPHERD. Ay, that was it. 

CENTURION. But this is all nonsense: I’ve been on duty all 
night : how is it I’ve seen or heard nothing? 

First SHEPHERD. I can’t say, I’m sure, sir. 

MetcHion (who has been conferring with BauTHAsAR and 
Caspar). It may be so: I will ask him. (to First SHEPHERD) 
Come, my good man, tell me what the angel said if you can 
remember it. 

First SHEPHERD. Ay, sir, that we can: we’ll never forget 
it. He told us not to be afraid. 

SeconD SHEPHERD. For he was bringing good tidings to every 
man. 

First SHEPHERD. Ay, he said, ‘ To you is born this day in 
the city of Bethlehem a Saviour—’ 

Szconp SHEPHERD. ‘ Which is Christ the Lord.’—Them’s the 
_ very words. And his face shone. 

Metcuior. And what did you do? 

First SHEPHERD. We went down on our marrow bones and 
our hearts leaped for joy. He has come at last! 
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BattrHasaR. He? Who? tf 

First SHEPHERD. The Saviour of the world, the King. Eh! 
I’ve been hoping that he would come before my time came to | 
go, but I never thought he would. | 

Mercury. My good man, I am from a distant land and knoll 
nothing of these things. Who is he who has come to earth? 

First SHEPHERD. The Messiah: the King our prophets have 
foretold : Christ the Lord. 

Mercury. A god? But don’t you Jews believe in only ong — 
god? How can there be a new one? 

First SHEPHERD. It’s the same, the Messiah: he has come 
from heaven to govern the world. (The Kinas converse apart.) 

CENTURION. Here, my man, you'd better keep a tighter hold 
on your tongue: you’re talking treason. If I didn’t think you're 
off your head I should have to arrest you. 

First SHEPHERD. Nay, sir, don’t do that till we've seen 
him, 

MetcHiIor (aside to Kins). Brothers, let us rejoice! hitherto 
we have walked in darkness, but now our eyes have been opened ; 
to these simple shepherds has been revealed the mystery ven 
has been hidden from us. 

Caspar. Yes, how could we guess that when we were told 
to find the new King of the Jews we should find in Him the 
Saviour of the world? 

BatTHasaR. And it is to these humble souls that it has pleased 
Him to reveal His glory. 

Caspar. Through them to us: blessed be His name. 

MEtcHiIor. Perchance they may know where He may be 
found. (to SHEPHERDS) Friends, know you how we may find the 
King? 

First SHEPHERD. Ay, sir, the angel told us. 

BatTHAsaR. Where is his palace? 

First SHEPHERD. There’s no palace, sir. He was born in 
Bethlehem, that village over yonder. 

MetcHior. But how will you know him? 

First SHEPHERD. The angel gave us a sign how we should 
iknow him: a babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying in 9 
manger. 

BALTHASAR. In a manger? ns : 

SECOND SHEPHERD. Ay, sir: ‘twas the angel’s word.—Come, 
inates, let’s hasten on. 

MELcHIOR. Stay, my friends, we also are on the same errgnd. 

First SHEPHERD. You sirs? Did you see the angel? 

MeEtcHiIor. Nay, but we have followed the star, and we come 
to pay homage to th. new King. We will go together and pre- 
sent our gifts. 
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SzconD SHEPHERD. Eh, sirs! we be poor shepherds, we have 

nought fit to offer. 

| ~ Fiest SHEPHERD. Only this poor lamb, the firstling of our 
flock. 

SeconD SHEPHERD. And I this flask of milk. 

Meucuior.. It matters not : you can but give your best. 






















ee BatrHasaR. Shepherd, what is that lowly dwelling over 
y one which hangs the star? 

First SHEPHERD. That is the stable, sir, belonging to the 
come inn. - 
vart,) MELCHIOR. Come, then ; forward to greet the King. 
hold First SHEPHERD. You go first, sir; it is but fitting: we be 
u're only poor shepherds. 

Mercury (aside to JupiTeR). A stable! A still place to 
sees find a god. 

Jupiter. Yes. Everything is strange to-night. 
ert [The Kinas, crowned, go forward in solemn procession 
od : with their attendants. Then the SHEPHERDS: then 
hich MERCURY and JUPITER: JUPITER as if in a trance. 

Solemn procession music during interval, changing to 

told Chorus of Angels, unseen. 
the The Curtain rises, showing Scene II. 






Scene Ii 


















be The Stable: an enclosure with whitewashed walle R. and L. 
the A large opening on the L. side. 

The enclosure is open to the sky except that a rough sloping roof 

projects from the back halfway across the stage: it is sup- 

it ported by poles, to one of which a lantern is hung. 
7” Dawn: but the stalls at the back are still in gloom. 

The Curup in a cradle: Mary and Joseru in adoration, GABRIEL 
j stands at the back. 
Enter the Kinas: they do homage and present their gifts, which 
: JosEru receives. The Chorus ends: “pastoral music, etc. 






The Kines stand aside. 

Enter the SHEPHERDS: with them JupireR and MERCURY. 
Mercory stands aside : Jop'tEr is with the SHEPHERDS. They 
kneel in adoration: Jupiter half unconsciously, as if hypno- 
tised, kneels with them. They present their offerings, rising 
in turn to do so: a lamb; a‘ flask of.milk, a shepherd’s pipe. 
The First SHEPHERD touches JuptTeR as if to remind him that 
he has made no offering and points to his staff, then to the 
Cuinp. Jupiter, still kneeling, mechanically hands his staff 
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to JosEPu : then starts as if from a trance, and makes as if 
he would recover it. Then Mercury touches him unseen ~ 
with his caduceus: he rises quickly, trembling, and shades 
his eyes. The Angelic Chorus is resumed. JUPITER goes 
away stumblingly, led by MERCURY. 

Tableau of Kinas and SHEPHERDS in adoration as the curtain 
falls. 


CURTAIN. 


Act III 


The Scene is the same as in Act I. Socratss is standing at the 
curtain, looking out. 


Enter JUNO 


Juno. Has not Tiresias arrived yet? 

Socrates. I am still alone. (Comes forward: JUNO sits on 
her throne and motions Socrates to a seat.) 

Juno. Tell me, was it not a surprise to you when MERCURY 
summoned you here? : 

Socrates. A great surprise. And we have so few surprises 
in Hades. 

Juno. Is it so monotonous there? 

Socrates. Its distractions are few, I must admit. 

Juno. But you are in Elysium: you ought to be happy. 

Socrates. I am not unhappy. ‘Tis pleasant to wander 
through the Elysian Fields, to repose on beds of asphodel, to 
converse again with Plato and Critias. But I am only happy 
when I forget. 

Juno. Forget what? 

Socrates. That beneath my feet lies Tartarus, where count- 
less souls moan out their lives in pain. 

Juno. Why should that trouble you? The thought that 
your fate is different should give you an added pleasure. 

SocraTEsS. No! Elysium is no Elysium whilst others do 
not share its joys. 

Juno. I don’t understand you. Why concern yourself about 
other people? Besides, they have only their deserts. 

SockaTEs. Have they? How can a finite crime merit an 
eternal punishment? 

Juno. I don’t trouble myself about such questions. 

Socrates. Can you think without a shudder of Tantalus, of 
Ixion bound to his wheel? 

JUNO (furiously). How dare you? 
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_ §oorates. Ah! I must plead for your pardon: I had forgotten 
his crime. 

Juno. For which he was justly punished, though J did not 
mete out his punishment. 

Socrates. Nor share it, though you shared ‘his crime. 

Juno. Enough! you presume,—as did Ixion.—We are not 
to be judged like mortals: the gods make the laws: it is for 
men to obey them. 

SocraTES. Even when they are unjust? 

Juno. What do you mean? 

Socrates. By what law of justice was Prometheus con- 
demned? What was his crime? 

Juno. He defied the gods. 

- Socrates. Yes, for the sake of mankind; out of pity for 
the miserable race of men. 

Juno. "T'was presumption. 

Socrates. The one fault which Jove cannot pardon. Com- 
mit every crime you will, grind down the poor, rob the helpless, 
but so long as you bow the knee to him and heap high his altars 
you need not fear his wrath. 

Juno. ’Tis well for you that Jove is not here to punish your 
presumption, or you would change Elysium for Tartarus your- 
self.—I am a fool to bandy words with such an insolent clod. 

[In the meantime Hep has entered, and seeing that 
she is not needed has gone to the curtain and is look- 
ing out.—She now draws back the curtain, and enter 
TrRESIAS. He is a bearded old man: his counten- 
ance a natural hue. Heis blind. He carries a golden 
staff with which he guides his steps. 

Juno. Enter, Tiresias, and fear not. 

TrrEs1As. Where am I? 

Juno. In Olympus. [Exit HEBeE. 

TrrEsiAs. Who is it speaks? 

Socrates. The beauteous Queen of Heaven. 

TrrEsiAs. Her beauty is nought to me.—Why am I brought 
here? : 

JuNO. By Jove’s command. 

TrrEestAs. Am I never to be left in peace even in Hades? Even 
there Ulysses must seek me out to know his fate, and now Jove 
himself disturbs my repose. What does he want of me? 

Juno. That you will know when he returns. . Meanwhile 
is it so irksome to be my guest amidst the glories of Olympus? 

[Enter HEse. 
442 
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Trresias. What are they to me? Heaven and Hades 
all one to me :—(bitterly) thanks to the gods. : 
[HEBE speaks aside to Jum 

Juno (to Hse). I will come. (Trrestas groping for a seal 

is about to sit on JuprreR’s throne.) Not there, Tiresias. Not 

even I may occupy Jove’s seat.—I will return soon. 


[Exit Jono, § } 
[Hepes has offered Socrates a cup: he d drinks, ; 
Socrates. Nectar! Drink, my friend. This at least is better 
than Hades can supply. (Tiresias drinks.) Does it not re 
through your veins like fire? 
TrRESIAS. It cheers me not. [Exit Hepn, TrREsIAs vi, 
Socrates. For the moment I feel a god.—(Looks at throne) 
Ah! it’s a temptation. 

TrREs1as. What is? 

SocraTEs. To sit on Jove’s throne and be a god for a nome 

TrREsias. Do you envy Jupiter? 

Socrates. No, on second thoughts I don’t. I should make 
a poor deity : I know my limitations. 

TrREs1As. You need not envy him.—Where is he? 

SocraTEs. On earth: he will return soon, I imagine. He 
seems to be curious about some new god who has just been bor, 
Oh, I forgot! you would know all about it long ago, of course. 
One can’t tell you news : that’s the drawback to conversation with 
you. 

TrrEs1As. I ask no one to talk to me. Why don’t you let me 
alone? 

SocraTEs. Well, I’m of a talkative disposition—so I’ve bean 
told often enough—and just now there’s no one else to talk to. 
Can’t you show a decent curiosity about something? 

TrREsias. About what? 

Socrates. About Olympus, for instance. ’Tisn’t often & 
shade has the privilege of meeting gods and goddesses in their 
own abode. 

TrresiAs. Are they so different from mortals? 

Socrates. Well, not very, apparently. They eat, they drink, 
they make love—and they quarrel. 

Trrestas. The gods are as man makes them. 

Socrates. Yes, and he makes them in his own likeness. 
There won’t be hope for the world till a perfect god makes man 
in his. 
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[Enter JupiTER and Mercury through the curtain. 
Dawn outside, JUPITER is moody and depressed: he 
seats himself on his throne and leans his chin on his 

er hand. Trresias is in the background, 

Mercury. Ho! Hebe! A cup of wine! 
SocraTEs (aside to Mercury). What has happened? Jove 


"ok as if he would never smile again. 


Mercury. Perhaps he won’t. We've not had a very success- 


ful excursion. 
[ Enter Huse: offers wine to JUPITER. 

JuPITER. Away, girl! 

Mercury. Come, father, drink and be yourself again. 
fo JuriTER) Don’t be afraid: I won’t betray you. 
_.Juprrer. What do you mean? 

Mazrcury. Have you forgotten a certain beautiful woman you 
met ? : 

Jupiter. Away! I am not in the mood for frivolities. 

[Hepe gives Mercury drink, and exit HEBE. 
JUNO. 

Juno. Ah! you have returned then. What news? What 
have you seen? Are earth’s daughters as fair as they used to be? 

JupiTeR. I have not seen a woman’s face.—(thoughtfully) 
Yes, there was one: His mother. . 

Juno. Whose mother? 

JuprvER (laughing uneasily). The new god’s. 

JuNO. Was she fair? 

JUPITER. I don’t know: I didn’t notice. 

Mercury. She was a peasant woman. 

Juno. A peasant woman? So you have seen the new god. 


(Aside 


Enter 


What was he like? Apollo, or Hercules? 


Mercury. No, he wasn’t exactly an Apollo. 

Juno. Where is his palace? 

Mercury. It wasn’t quite a palace. 

JUPITER (breaking in). He was a hohe, babe—in a cradle 
—lying in the manger of a stable. 

Juno (laughing derisively). It was scarcely worth while going 
so far to see a peasant’s brat ina stable. You’ve had your journey 
for nothing. 

JupiTeR. Yes, for nothing. ... A god! If he is a god why 
did he not spring fully armed from his father, as Minerva sprang 
from me? A peasant’s child! and they offered him incense as 
toa King. 

Juno. Who did? 

JUPITER. The Kings from the East. 

_ Juno. Kings? Ina stable? You are talking riddles. 
came they there? 


How 
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JUPITER. The star we saw guided them. 

Juno (somewhat impressed). Who else were there? 

Mercury. Only some shepherds who told some strange 
I couldn’t make head or tail of. But they seem to have 
father understand. 

Juno. What do you mean? 

Mercury. Only that he knelt and worshipped like the rest 
of them. 

JUPITER. Silence, boy ! 

Juno. Jove knelt toa mortal? Never. 

Socrates. Perhaps it wasn’t a mortal. 

Mercury. Don’t blame me: I tried to stop him. 

JUNO (angry, to JUPITER). You knelt? 

JUPITER (uneasily). Why not? I was a shepherd like the 
rest : I had to act the part I played. Did I not eat grass when 
as a bull I sought Europa? Did I not— 

Juno. Enough : you always had an excuse for degrading your 
self.—Ah! where is your staff? 

JUPITER. My staff? I—T left it behind me. 

Juno. Left it on earth? You lost it? 

JUPITER. Yes, I lost it. 

Juno. Oh! this is the finishing stroke. Your sceptre, the 
emblem of your authority! Let Mercury hasten to recover it. 

JUPITER. No, it’s no use. 

JuNO. You’re deceiving me again: you’ve not lost it: some- 
one has beguiled you of it, and will wield it now instead of you.— 
Who has it? 

JUPITER. Ask me no more! 

Juno (to Mercury). Were you there? (MERcuRY nods 
assent.) And you let him? To whom did he yield it? (They 
look guilty.) Ah! not to the new god? 

JUPITER. Enough, woman! do you think I don’t know what 
I have done? 

Juno. Woe! woe to Olympus! What can save us when even 
its King renounces his sovereignty and yields his sceptre to a 
babe? 

JUPITER. "Tis too late for lamentations, ’tis done. I knew 
not what I did: some mysterious power overwhelmed my will. 
(He turns away in gloomy thought.) 

TrREsi4s. Fools! fools! 

Socrates. Hush! ’tis ill to interfere when gods are angered. 

Juno (to Mercury). But who is this usurper? What did 
you learn about him? 

Mercury. The shepherds called him the Christ: they said 
he was a god descended from heaven to be a man. 
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Socrates. To be a man. Then he will know what man is— 
his desires, his needs, his aspirations; he will feel for him, will 
pity his weakness, and forgive; for he will understand. (With 
enthusiasm) Yes! such a god will— 

_ Jupiter. Silence! if this is all your wisdom can do for me, 
back to Hades and leave me to fight my own battle. 

SocraTEs. As you will. Shall I take my friend Tiresias with 
me? 
JupiTeR. Ah! is Tiresias here? Bring him to me: I had 
forgotten him. He will tell me what destiny I have to face. 
(To TrrEsi1as) Why that gloomy countenance? Have you disaster 
to foretell ? 

TrrEsIAs. Would you have me smile? I, the most wretched 
of men? 

JUPITER. Why should you be wretched? 

TrrEsIAs. Am I not blind? 

JUPITER. ’Tis true, but blame me not for that. When that 
fate befell you did I not in pity bestow on you the gift of fore- 
knowledge to compensate you? 

TrrEsIAS. It was an added curse! Do you think happiness 
is possible to one who foresees the follies and calamities of men 
and is powerless to prevent them? 

JUPITER (surprised). Ah! I never thought of that. 

TrrEsiAs. Do you imagine you could sit idly here sipping 
your nectar if you knew what lies hidden in the womb of Time? 

- JUPITER. I would know : I fear not Fate. Speak! (TrrEsiIas 
issilent.) Speak! °Tis Jove commands! 

Trrestas. Ask what you will: bet blame me not if my 
answers are not to your desire. 

JUPITER. My kingdom :—will it not be eternal? 

Trresias. All things change : nothing remains for ever. 

JUPITER. Shall I be supplanted, even as I supplanted Saturn? 

Trresias. It is so written in the book of fate. 

Jupiter. Ah!—Who will be the successor to my throne? 

TrrEs1as. The babe to whom you yielded up your sceptre. 

JuPiITER. No! not to Him! Let some god or even Titan over- 
throw me and I could perish as a god should; but to yield to a 
peasant’s babe !— 

Trresias. A babe now, but a man in time. 

JUPITER. To reign on earth as a King? 

Trres1as. No: He will be despised and rejected of men. 

JupiTeR. Ah! you give me new hope. If men reject Him 
they will not give Him worship: they will bow to me. And 
when He dies—He will die? 

*-Trresias. He will die. 
JUPITER. What manner of death? 
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Trrestas. He will be crucified. 

‘ Joprrer. Ha! Then that will be the end of Him. 
Trrestas. No: He will rise again. 
JurrTER. Impossible! No man ever rose from the dead. 
Trresias. But He is God. . 
JuritEes. Will men worship Him then? Will He remain of 


earth? 

TrrEsias. No: He will ascend to the heavens. 

JuPITER. To reign there? 

Trresias. And on earth. Ry. 

JuPiITER (pause). (Half whispers) Tell me: will His kingdom 
too pass away? bs 

Trrestas. Ask me no more: my lips are sealed. (He cover 
his face with his cloak.) 

[JupPrTER sinks back on his throne and shades his brow 
with his hand in despair. 

Juno. Shame on you, Jove! for a shrinking coward! Ate 
you to be frightened by this crazy dotard? 

Jupiter (gloomily). He can read the future. 

Juno. Yes; fool that you were to give him that power, and 
doubly fool to believe him now. 

JUPITER. Why should I not believe him? 

Mercory. I don’t think, my good father, that you need do 
so. Just now he confessed ‘that he curses you for your gift of 
foresight. It seems to me highly probable that he is taking the 
opportunity of paying you back, and trying to frighten yon by 
inventing this preposterous story. 

Jupiter. Ah! You think so? 

Juno. Of course he is. 

Mercory. It’s exactly what I should do in his place. 

JUNO. A crucified peasant to supplant you! It’s the dream 
of a madman. 

JUPITER. Yes, you are right: why pay attention to his 
insensate ravings? (to Socrates) And you—what do you 
say? 

Socrates. I don’t know. In your place I should probably 
be ready to believe anything rather than that. I was to be swept 
into the limbo of discarded gods. 

JUPITER. Stop your impious tongue! You were always a 
blasphemer and you suffered for it on earth : now you shall suffer 
for it in Hades, and learn that I am still Jove. 

Socrates. And your word to bear me scatheless? 

Jupiter. Ah! Yes: you had my word.—Go! Out of my 
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sight! Back to Hades, and no longer pollute Olympus with your 
ce, and take that miserable croaker with you. 


Trrestas (aside). Fools! fools! 
[Enter HEBR. 


Socrates (to TrREsIAs). Come, my friend, let us return 
whence we came : we are no fit company for the gods. 

TrrEstas. Yes, back to Hades : I’m ready. 

Socrates (adjusting his cloak). Still I wish I could revisit 
the Earth first. I should like to know this man-god. It sounds 
as if He might be the god of whom I’ve dreamed. And I shall 
never see Him ! 

JUPITER (sneeringly). Perchance you will see Him in Hades 
some day. 

Trrestas (solemnly). He will.—(to Socrates) Come! 

JuPITER (to whom HEE offers a cup). Now am I Jove again ! 
(about to drink) (Distant thunder. JuprrsrR starts and gives back 
the cup). Thunder? What means that sound? I cast no bolt. 

[A sudden loud peal of thunder: the curtains fly apart, 
and GABRIEL is seen standing against the lighted sky. 
Mercory tries to bar his entrance with his caduceus : 
it falls to the ground. 

JUPITER. Who’s he, unbidden, dares to enter here? 

GABRIEL. You know me, Jove. Lately on earth we met. 

JupirER. Where? 

GABRIEL. Bethlehem : at the cradle of our Lord. 

JuPITtER. My Lord? I have no Lord! 

GABRIEL. He, at whose feet 
With uncrowned Kings, whose gift was love, not 

fear, 

Yon, in the stable, knelt a worshipper. 
JUPITER (leaping up and brandishing a thunderbolt) 
Tmpious blasphemer, take death ! 
(His arm falls powerless) Who art thou ? 
GABRIEL. Gabriel, the messenger of the Most High : 
From Heaven I come, bearing good news to all. 
JUPITER. Tome? Good news to me? 
GABRIEL. Nay, not to thee! 
Couldst thou receive it, thou from thine own self 
Wert parted far. On thee a darker lot 
Waits to descend. Thy reign is ended, Jove! 
' High-topped Olympus, from its covering clouds, 
Bows down to earth again a humbled head, 
All shorn of glory. Thy bolts, broken of shock, 
Have shed their fires. Thy shrines shall lack their 
priests ; 
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Thy temples, purified from taint of thee, a 
Shall turn to Christ. No more shall altars reek — 
With blood of bulls and goats ; lives forfeited 
To a god’s lust. 
JUPITER. What manner of God is he 
Who asks no sacrifice? 
GABRIEL. The sacrifice He seeks 
Is the pure heart, the love of kind for kind, 
Of Him, the All-Father, knowing as He is known, 
Whose ears are open to His children’s cry. 
JuPIteR. Whence hast thou this? How dost thou know? 
Tis false ! 
GABRIEL. Nay, ’tis most true : for in the minds of men 
Gods live or die! There they build up bright 
Heaven, 
Or shapeless ruin, and chaos come again. 
Man’s heart thou hast not held, nor in man’s mind 
: Reared up a Kingdom. Therefore thou art judged, 
: ' Weighed in a balance, and found wanting. So 
Thy realm goes from thee ; and to Another is given 
Blessing, and power, and honour; and He shall 
reign 
While sun and moon endure. 
JuPITER. No longer? Short His reign! For sun and moon 
Are mine: lighted they serve me. Now, like a 
lamp, 
Dowsing their useless flame, I’ll put them out! 
[He leaps up, raising his arms on high. 
Come, come, Eclipse! To bed 
Goes the whole world! Darkness and death shall 





























rule, 
While all men stumble. Then let them cry for 
Jove, 
But he’ll not answer them ! 
GABRIEL. Thy curse is vain : 


"Tis on thyself it falls. Gods that breed death 
Shall live not. Lo, there’s death upon thy brow, 
Death knocking at thy heart, Death in thy being 
Sets up his throne. Oh, thou poor shattered King, 
Blind in thy day, therefore hast thou become 

An eyeless ruin! Henceforth about thine ears, 
In shattered temples, and deserted shrines, 

Only the squeak of bats, the hoot of owls, 

Shall sound thy praises. 
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[JuPrTER sits blind upon his throne; he gropes with his 
hands. . 
JUPITER. Where has gone the sun? 
Lo, at my bidding all the world grows dark, 
And I no longer see ! 
GABRIEL (with uplifted hands). 


O Light of Light, 
Which lighteneth all the world, arise and shine ! 

[The Angelic Chorus peals forth. JOvE sits bowed upon 

his throne, with his face hidden in his robe. JUNO 

and Mercury veil their faces ; SocRaTES and TIRESIAS 

face the light with welcome. HEBE drops the cup, 

the wine is ‘spilled. She falls prostrate at the foot of 

JOVE’s throne. 


CURTAIN, 


H. M. Pavitt. 
LAURENCE HovsMAN. 
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THE CHANGE AFTER DEATH: 


(I) 


A CASE FOR LOGIC 


THE waves of thought through which we are now passing appear 
to have produced a reasoning tangential to the fundamental laws 
of philosophy: if continued unchecked, it will leave us wan 
dering in the limitless and barren wastes of uncertainty, going 
no whither, attaining no object, and adding nothing to the progress” 
of intellectual and philosophic thought and discovery. 

It would seem as if the desire to believe had outrun reason, — 
as if solution had anticipated proof. 

The most recent contributions to metaphysics have read as if © 
their authors were like schoolboys who had cooked the answer first, 
and then attempted, regardless of the laws of mathematics, 
to make their figures produce the required result. The War is” 
probably accountable for this obliquity of thought. With its 
sorrows and its partings it has produced a desire for spiritual 
communion, and with the desire has come ‘the proof.’ We arte 
on the crest of a wave of mysticism, fanned by the writings of 
Sir Oliver Lodge and others who accept what they believe rather 
than believe what they can accept. ‘ 

The spirit of true philosophy, the rarest of all gifts, is not 
antagonistic to research, it is merely agnostic. To it all know- 
ledge is acceptable, no matter from what source it emanates, but 
it abhors conjecture, especially when hypotheses are based on 
illogical foundations. The old thesis of re-incarnation has sprung 
up in some places,. while in others we have the hypothesis of pro- 
gressive states of the soul, constantly improving until it reaches 
Nirvana, or the completed development of moral beatification. 
Schopenhauer seems the most fashionable creed, wherein it is 
supposed that in the world of spirits there are varying layers of 
spiritual values. ‘Those who have done ill in this life are relegated 
to a lower sphere, and those who have done well attain higher 
realms, until eventually the spirit becomes absorbed in the ulti- 
mate and all-good. 

‘Festina lente,’ a maxim dear to all philosophers, seems to 
have been thrown to the winds, and the haste with which such 
theories are formulated and accepted can only be described as 4 
wild gallop into the unknown. It, therefore, behoves us to survey 

once more the foundations of belief, before we continue erecting 
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our edifice. We must avoid mingling that which is infinite or 
god-like with that which is finite or man-like. We must realise 
that such expressions as distance and time are finite. Infinite 
time and infinite distance are paradoxes, convenient as modes of 
expression, but dangerous in logic. Bergson in his treatise on 
_ time brings this out very clearly, and similar lines of ratiocina- 
tion apply to special expressions. 

The danger of paradoxical reasoning is apparent when we see 
how often the word ‘ progress’ appears. In the infinite no 
progress is possible. The word itself suggests the ultimate attain- 
ment of an object, the approach to a goal, or increasing separa- 
tion from a starting-point. In the infinite we can never approach 
the end, or be more distant from the beginning, and, therefore, 
progress is a finite expression, and must be eliminated in dealing 
with the infinite. ‘ A thousand years as one day, and one day as 
a thousand years’ is a true representation of the timelessness of 
the infinite, expressed though it is in finite terms. Distance, 
again, is purely relative, and we should avoid using all such qualifi- 
¢ations as near or far, higher and lower, upper and nether, except 
to give expression to thoughts which might otherwise be inex- 
pressible. As time, distance, and progress are non-existent 
in the infinite world, it would be as well if our present-day philo- 
sophers would remember that the use of these expressions, except 
when dealing with finites, only leads to confusion of thought and 
false conceptions. 

It may well be asked by the inquirmg mind, What have we 
then to work on? Change, and change alone, is the only sure 
stepping-stone to further advance. It is the law of the universe. 
In his Epistle to the Corinthians St. Paul says ‘ We shall be 
changed,’ and that is the only standpoint upon which philosophy 
can frame its reasoning. 

There is yet one more point which must be cleared up before 
we can proceed. That which has a beginning has an end. That 
which has no beginning has noend. This is another fundamental 
principle, which must never be overlooked. If we have ever- 
lasting life after death, then we must have lived infinitely before 
birth, and no progress is possible. But if we are doomed to die 
sooner or later, then we can posit a beginning, and it is on such 
a theory alone that any ideas of advancement can be based : 
a theory of the finite as opposed to the infinite. 

At present philosophy can go no further than the acceptance 
of change. Such progress as we see all round us is only 
apparent ; there is no reality. As we watch the incoming tide, 
observe the growing depth of water and the advancing waves, 
we might be inclined to say ‘ See what progress is here!’ When 
lo! there comes a change. The water ceases to advance, and 

then slowly recedes to where it was before. This is the great 
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fundamental law. Change, without progress. As this is 
material law, is there any reason to modify it in any way in th 
spiritual or psychic worlds? As far as our knowledge goes, we 
can only answer negatively. ‘ We shall be changed ’ is the stand: 
point of both theologians and of philosophers. Nothing that 
experience has taught or reason confirmed has altered that 
mental concept. 
Let us now go one step further. We will assume that ch 
is universal and transcendental. But it applies to the spiri 
as well as to the material world. What then? Is the Ego ft 
only thing in heaven and earth that defies that law? Are we’ 
assume that all else may come and go, worlds may be born and 
die, the stars may change their courses, and yet the Ego is to 
remain still conscious and unchanged? If we do, then we place 
our consciousness on the level of the infinite, we make it diving 
—not only our own consciousness but that of all life from the ¢ 
lowest upwards. Many do believe this, but let us be quite 
clear what such a belief means. It means consciousness 
separate from character and intelligence. It is known that both 
these latter change. They are changing hourly in our present life, — 
and therefore cannot be confused with that which is unchanging. 
So that, were such a theory accepted, it would mean that an 
unchanging and infinite consciousness would exist without body 
and without mind, conscious, in fact, of everything but itself, 
i.e. the negation of the Ego, a contradiction in terms, which, 
if if means anything, means death. 
» For those, therefore, who believe in a future life such a theory 
is at once untenable, and we are forced to believe with St. Paul 
that death means change, and that in death the Ego changes too. 
Modern mystics would, however, have us believe that we carry 
mind and memory, character and even physical desires with us 
beyond the grave. It is not my purpose to refuse to accept 
their theories, bui when they make statements so utterly at 
variance with all laws of preconceived philosophy one cannot 
be blamed if one listens with reservation and awaits further 
proof. So far the ‘proofs’ which they have given leave 
me singularly unmoved, but Sir Arthur Conan Doyle (I think 
it is) states that he can explain the phenomena in no other 
way than by assuming that he has been in direct communication 
with the living dead. Personally, I can see but little, if 
any, difference between the statements made by a medium 
and those of a palmist or a fortune-teller. Those that are 
honest make statements well worthy of consideration and 
further inquiry, those that are not make many a lucky 
hit. I met a lady the other day who had paid 5s. to a palmist 
and had received from her a very accurate description of her 
husband’s step-mother, although her husband was not present — 
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eB the time and she had never spoken to the step-mother in 


her life. If we set aside chance I submit that this and other 
gmilar instances are on a par with the mediumistic utterances 
which have so convinced the school of Sir Oliver Lodge. 

We must remember that if we are alive after we are dead we 
are equally so before we are born, and that spiritualism will only 
have accomplished half its task if it succeeds in establishing com- 
munication with those who have passed over from this life. Maeter- 
jinck comments on the fact that those possessed of psychic powers 
seem quite unable to tell’ whether they are foretelling the future 
or recalling the past, and suggests that as in the infinite there 
jg no time our future and our past are both alike. If this is 
the case it would not be too much to ask or expect that spiritualists 
should be able to predict the future with accuracy and precision 
from spirits unborn before philosophy can accept their theory. 

Those who adopt the belief of re-incarnation do not realise, 
apparently, how illogical their contentions are. It is generally 
assumed by them that those who do well in this life will receive 
advancement on their re-appearance in this world. Those that 
do badly are punished by sinking to some lower sphere in con- 
scious existence. “There they work out their punishment and 
become qualified once more for further advance. It cannot be 
too clearly emphasised that progress means finality and death, 
whether we believe in re-incarnation or any other supposition 
which takes to its creed constantly improving conditions in an 
after-life. 

It must be remembered that in infinite existence, were pro- 
gress possible, we should be already infinitely improved, so that 
no further advance would be attainable. Those who doubt such 
a statement simply do not understand the meaning of infinity. 
Those who admit that further improvement is possible admit 
in the same breath the finality of existence. 

In making these few remarks I make them with a perfectly 
open mind. I have no brief for any form of belief, nor do I 
Wish to oppose any creed. I speak as I believe many people 
think. Let us give all the help we can to research. It may be 
on the brink of great discoveries. But until those discoveries 
ate definitely established it is too soon to formulate any creed, 
or to alter the lines of thought upon which the philosophies of 
the past have been based. 

Haply, the river of Time... 

As it draws to the ocean may strike 

Peace to the soul of the man on its breast— 
As the stars come out, and the night-wind 


Brings up the stream 
Murmurs and scents of the infinite sea. 


M. F. MoTaGecart. 
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THE CHANGE AFTER DEATH: 


(II) 
FACT VERSUS DOGMA; A ROMAN CATHOLIC VIEW 


At the present day Spiritualism is receiving a large amount of 
attention. In times of crisis, of unusual mental strain, suffering, 
and shallow religions, Spiritualism finds its golden opportunity. 
More than a year ago, in a remarkable article ‘Fact versus 
Dogma,’ Sir Oliver Lodge, F.R.S., made an ‘Appeal to the 
Church.”* The appeal, while showing ‘ grateful recognition of the 
enlightened and friendly attitude of many individual clerics,’ is 
yet made ‘ not to individuals’ but ‘ to the whole body of Christian 


Ministry.’ Behold my plea, for setting forth, in this article, the - 


view of the Catholic Church and for criticising in a friendly 
manner Sir Oliver’s article. 

The literary finish of his work and the happy lucid expression 
of difficult thought recall Pope’s well-known line ‘ What oft was 


thought, but ne’er so well expressed.’ Alas! solid praise cannot — 


be bestowed on his assumptions, illustrations and arguments. 
My viewpoint is that of Science and of the Catholic Church. The 
views of any other Church, I must not be understood to express 
nor uphold. 

Dogma—so-called from its reference to teaching—is for the 
Catholic nothing more than the accurate authoritative expression 
of fact, whether revealed or scientifically proved. Wherem, 
therefore, lies the antithesis suggested in the title of Sir Oliver's 
paper? The antithesis is incorrect and misleading. One might 
dub it a German giraffe.” Further, what is the great ‘ Fact’ Sir 
Oliver utilises versus ‘Dogma’? It is the persistent assumption 
that we communicate spiritistically with the ‘ Spirits of the Dead.’ 
This assumption, however, is neither a scientific nor a spiritualistic 
fact. Spiritualists of name differ as regards what exactly are the 
Spirits with whom communication is held. 

As to their testimony, let that of Mr. I. Godfrey Raupert at 
present suffice. Theoretically and practically, he has made 


1 Nineteenth Century and After, January 1918. 

2 An Englishman and a German—so the story goes—were once asked to 
draw a giraffe. The Englishman saw a giraffe, and drew it. The German 
retired to his room and imagined what a giraffe must -be like, and then drew it. 
Such are the differences in culture. 
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"the subject a life-long scientific study. In his book Modern 
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iritualism, from which I freely quote, numerous testimonies of 
eminent Spiritualists are found : Sir William Crookes, Professor 
Barrett, Professor W. R. Newbold, Mr. Stainton Moses and 
others. Raupert writes : 


Tt should be observed, that while holding the spiritistic theory, in a 
wider sense (i.e. communications with spirits) there are many experienced 


‘investigators who cannot be said to have accepted the spiritistic theory in 


the narrower sense. 

That theory, indeed, utterly breaks down when it is fairly and fully 
tested by its own evidence, for to the mind still free from prepossessions 
and capable of estimating the weight and bearing of evidence, it would 
sem to be impossible to think of the dead as the originators of these 
mysterious communications, and of the moral and intellectual confusions 
and chaos necessarily resulting from them. 


Scientifically, Sir Oliver’s assumption shows mal-observation 
and inconclusive reasoning. It does not fully account for the 
phenomena, nor establish that the ‘ disembodied Spirit theory’ is 
the sufficient and only sufficient reason of the facts herein. Why, 
therefore, assume that it does? Assumption is not Science, much 
less fact. We may now appreciate at its true worth this extract 
from Sir Oliver’s article : 

We can endeavour to instruct the Mother that her son is active and 
happy and longing for her to realise the fact and to cease from undue 
lamentation. Occasionally, we can do a little more; for by the kindly 
assistance of persons with the gift of quitting their body or some part of 
their body for a time, and allowing it to be controlled by some experienced 
personality more in touch with ‘the other side’ than we are, the bereaved 
mother can hold an indirect conversation with her son through this strange 
telephonic or telepathic bodily instrument: and can thus, under favouring 
conditions, experience the reproduction of trivial, well-remembered details 
and little personal touches, until she becomes assured of the truth of what 
we have said. 


I may remark on this, as an ancient Greek philosopher ‘once 
did on the assertions of his antagonist, ‘If you can convince us, 
we will believe you, for we honour the kindliness of your inten- 
tions.’ Unfortunately, however, Sir Oliver is speaking scientific 
uncertainty : he is solacing sorrow with sentimental delusion : and 
he is doing the dead a downright injustice when he deprives them 
of the helpful prayers of the living. 

Sir Oliver contends, in felicitous phrase, for ‘the vital 


‘sipremacy of truth’: so does the Catholic Church, convinced of 


the force of Our Saviour’s words to His believing disciples : ‘ You 
shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free’ 
(John viii. 82). Thus she teaches that God is the First and 
Final Author of all truth, whether revealed, known by human 
endeavour, or both. As God cannot contradict Himself, so 
neither can Truth contradict Truth. Hence it follows, that where 
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truths have been sufficiently established, and in themselves 
ciently proven, even though their mutual compatibility cannot hy 
shown by reason, they ought to be accepted. Herein she ig jy” 
conspicuous disagreement with certain British divines an) 
philosophers. Further, where any seeming truth clearly cont 
dicts any revealed truth or clearly and evidently established human” 
truth, it must be rejected, since it is merely apparent and not Teal 
truth. Thus the innuendo of Sir Oliver, ‘ It may be sorrowfully 
admitted that not ecclesiasticism alone resents and resists new 
truth,’ is false and without foundation. The Catholic Church 
welcomes and loves all real new truths, as a more ample revelation 
—in the wide sense—of God, its first and final cause, as a further 
breaking of the chains of human ignorance and as a greater 
guarantee of human freedom. Later, we shall see, she rejects 
Spiritualism because many of its doctrines clearly contradict 
revealed truth, and because the evil effects, physical and moral, 
of its habituated practice point to the evil spirit, the most bitter 
and accursed enemy of God and man, as its primal mover and 
agent. 

Connected with the former paragraph are Sir Oliver's tactics 
He tries, consciously or unconsciously, to prejudice the public in 
his favour. In the beginning of his paper he writes : ‘ The Chureh 
has, on the whole, opposed discovery: she has always detected 
and emphasised its evils rather than its good.’ As regards the 
Catholic Church, this statement is absolutely false. From an 
ignorant and uneducated man the above assertion might claim 
some plea of mitigation, but from a scholar and ‘light in Israel’ 
like Sir Oliver, it is simply intolerable. As proof of his statement, 
Astronomy and Geology are instanced. Fully to discuss both were 
now too long and outside the scope of this article. Let a few 
remarks suffice. 

As to Astronomy, Nicholas of Cusa, the son of a fisherman of 
Cusa, wrote a book some hundred years before Galileo’s time to 
show that the earth, not the sun, moved. This opinion he scien- 
tifically stated before the Council of Basle a.p. 1431. Observe the 
result. He was summoned to Rome, created Cardinal by the 
Pope, Nicholas the Fifth, and appointed Bishop of Brixen (Tyrol). 
Copernicus, also a cleric, taught Astronomy and Cusa’s opinion at 
the Pope’s University, of which he was a Professor a.p. 1500. 
His book on Astronomy was dedicated to the reigning Pope, 
Paul the Third. On quitting the University, Copernicus received 
a life-pension. He was made a Canon. Galileo was treated 
differently, not because of his science, but because of his un- 
disciplinary and unscientific conduct. He wished to defend his 
Spr si muove * theory against the current scholastic interpre 

' 8 It seems certain Galileo never used this expression. 
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tation of Holy Scripture and in his lectures was heated, excitable, 


over-dogmatic and sarcastic. Now when there is broached any 


new discovery that, owing to certain passages of the Fathers, 
seems to contradict particular parts of Scripture, the precise 
meaning of which has not yet been authoritatively defined, it is 
the disciplinary method of the Catholic Church to ask or command 
the author or expounder of such discovery, if a Catholic, publicly 
to refrain from asserting his discoveries ‘as proved,’ until she has 
had time to look into the matter and disclose hereon the authentic 
and unerring meaning of Scripture. This she does from a duty 
and love of truth, for, as before stated, since God cannot contradict 
Himself so neither can revealed truth contradict scientific truth. 
Where Revelation and Science meet on a common subject, it ought 
to be clear that only their united and agreeing verdict can best 
give adequate and complete truth. The Catholic Church allows 
the real or seeming discoverer full liberty ; nay more, wishes and 
helps him thoroughly (e.g. the cases of Cusa and Copernicus) to 
continue and perfect his scientific investigations and proofs, while 
she directs her attention to making clear what truth exactly God 
has revealed through the Scripture in question. What could be 
more liberal, prudent and reasonable thar this course? Yet, to 
this discipline Galileo would not submit. He asserted his helio- 
centric theory as upheld by Scripture—where admittedly it is not 
upheld—and as proved by Astrology, whereas scientists tell us, at 
that time, when the velocity and aberration of light were not ascer- 
tained, nor Newton’s laws of gravitation discovered, such proof 
was not possible. Thus, by his rash and undisciplined behaviour, 
Galileo laid himself open to the charge of not caring whether or not 
his theory contradicted the meaning of Scripture when authorita- 
tively made known. Therefore was he condemned. His science 
and scientific investigations were not interfered with, for we have 
the express words of Monsignor Ciampoli to Galileo (‘ Letters ’) : 
‘Thave the emphatic assurance of Cardinal Barberini [later Pope 
Urban the Eighth] that you will be put to no trouble, provided you 
travel not beyond the limits of Physics and Mathematics.’ All this 
makes it clear that the Catholic Church put no ‘ ban’ on ‘ Scientific 
Astronomical Discovery.’ Nay, rather that her real anxiety was 
lest any discovery should be merely apparent and not thoroughly 
scientific. If further proof were required to show Sir Oliver’s 
statement unfounded, appeal might be made to the astronomical 
observatories founded by her, or under her aegis, by her children 
all over the world. 

As to Geology, I know not of any ecclesiastical ban on its 
scientific exploration. True, we may not assert that this world is 
eternal, nor that its substance is the very substance of God Himself 
(Pantheism). This part of Sir Oliver’s argument shall be 

482 
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dismissed, freely allowing him that in the Catholic Chum 
certain individuals or certain ecclesiastical bodies, — 
through jealousy, ignorance of the Church's precise tes 
or for some other reasons, have opposed certain discov 


or discoveries; but to make these individuals or these small 


ecclesiastical bodies the Catholic Church, or their decisiong : 

authoritative declarations of that Church, is about as logical as to 
consider certain private individuals, or certain coteries of the 
Government, the British Empire, and their decisions the author 
tative declarations of the same. ‘So much by way of clearing the 
ground. Let us now more minutely discuss Spiritualism. 

It may be safely postulated that no living man has ever seen & 
spirit. What we know about spirits is gathered from Revelation 
and from certain human effects due to them, observable either in 
the lives of saints or others, in spiritualism, witchcraft and such 
like. These human effects are certain appearances, words, writ 
ings, sounds, actions, etc. To enter minutely into all these would 
require a large book. Thus the best that can here be accomplished 
is to summarise results bearing on our subject. Those who wish 
for more must seek research, and peruse recognised classical 
works. . 

Revelation divides Spirits into two well-divided groups : Angels 
and human Souls. Human Souls never were, and never can be, 
Angels. Agreeing in the fact that both are Spirits, they are of 
different natures. The human soul was created to animatea 
human body and to unite with the same into one whole, called 
“Man.” When it is separated from the body, it can exist, but itis 
not in the state exactly that nature intends it : nor shall it remain 
thus separate for ever. The body must therefore rise again and 
be united with the soul. It is important to remember this, as it 
dislodges many false theories and helps a right conclusion’ when 
dealing with Spiritualism. An Angel is a complete being in itself, 
and is never intended, and can never be utilised, to form some 
other whole by union with a body. Disembodied souls are sub- 
divided into two classes : the Souls of the Just, or Saints, and the 
souls of the lost or damned. Angels are also either good or bad: 
the good and pure Angels, or the wicked fallen angels or evil ones. 

As regards Angels, our knowledge is mostly from Revelation. 
Certain lives of the Saints hereon afford some light, but, as these 
are matters in which each may have an open mind, they are 
omitted. Angels of Mons and somewhat similar occurrences— 
sometimes perchance encountered in history—I relegate to the 
region of Myths. 


Revelation and the commentaries of the best authorities tell us‘ _ 


(a) Angels certainly exist, and man can get into communication 
with them, be they good or bad. 
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(b) The good Angels love God, with all the love of which they 
are capable. His interests are their interests: His friends, 
their friends. They are sent.as messengers to man: to aid man 
unto good, console, guide, guard, and enlighten him. When they 
come, they disclose their identity—make certain they come from 
God : they are ever truthful. The effects of their communications 
are ever beneficial to body and soul—save when they come to 
punish the wicked, a purpose that is made clear. We communicate 
with them by prayer. ! 

{c) The fallen angels hate God and His friends. They would © 
destroy man, body and soul, if allowed. Where they cannot ruin 
the soul, if permitted they will ruin the body, as in the case of 
Job. They may tempt and try man, but their natural power is 
curtailed. They are liars and equivocators, and only tell the 
trath when compelled thereto by God, or when the making known 
of certain truths may gain them confidence and serve as a means 
to ulterior deception and evil consequences. They masquerade 
as Angels of Light, and will not disclose their identity, save per- 
chance when man is completely in their grip and it may serve to 
complete his despair. The reason of this is evident. Man can 
communicate with them in many ways. 

(d) Angels are of a higher order and of a greater natural power 
and intelligence than man. This natural power and intelligence 
the fallen angels have not lost. Angels can assume apparent 
human form, and so apparelled do most things that man can do. 
Evil spirits can possess the body of the living, imitate a person’s 
actions and peculiar idiosyncrasies, writing, voice, beliefs, etc. 
Yet, in all such cases, men who use their brains aright can 
discern the evil one: or God will show a way out of the decep- 
tion, even as He disclosed that the magic deeds of Pharaoh’s 
Egyptians—who contended against Moses-—came not from God. 
(Exodus viii., ix., etc.) 

With regard to Human Souls after bodily death, Revelation 
teaches : 

(a) They survive, are good or bad, saved or lost. 

(b) With souls of the just, we may communicate by prayers. 
God, in some mysterious way, makes known to them our prayers— 
they can pray for us and help us by their intercession. 

(c) With lost souls, it cannot be shown with certainty that any 
communication can obtain. 

The most pertinent question here is : ‘ Does Revelation support 
the theory that disembodied souls can come back to earth with 
Messages or communications?’ The answer seems decidedly 
‘No.’ In the parable of Lazarus, Dives’ request, ‘I beseech thee 
that thou wouldst send him (Lazarus) to my father’s house, 
for I have five brethren, that he may testify unto them, lest 
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they also come to this place of torments,’ we know is re 
True, God can send back ‘disembodied souls’ when ; 
wishes and for any purpose pleasing to Him. Who doubig 


His power? ‘They are wholly His servants, not ours, and 
must act and can only act as He allows them. Indication 
is given in Revelation, that He will not allow them to come 
back with messages at man’s request. What, then, about certain 


visions in the lives of the Saints? These we are.free to rejectag. 
delusions ; and if the evidence be too strong in any case to make 
such course reasonable, then it will be quite clear on examina. 
tion that the souls (Holy ones) came back by God’s free election 
and decree, and not by any man’s or person’s request, directly 


or indirectly preferred. Now does not Revelation suggest 


that a ‘Medium ’ and Spiritualistic practices (or akin practices) 
are at times a proper communicative means? Let us se¢, 
The most notable case of this kind in Revelation is perhaps 
that of the ‘Woman of Endor’ (1 Kings xxviii). King Saul, 
seeing the great army of Philistines, ‘ was afraid and his heart 
was very much dismayed.’ So he went in disguise by night 
to the divining ‘Woman of Endor,’ and said to her ‘ Divine to 
me by thy divining Spirit, and bring up him whom I shall tell 
thee ’ (verse 8). The woman at first refused, fearing a snare laid 
for her life. She knew the king’s severity against her class, though 
now she does not seem to be aware that the king is her visitor. 
She knew also the law of Leviticus, that authorised the king’s 
action—‘ A man or woman in whom there is a pythonical or 
divining spirit, dying let them die: they shall stone them 
(xx. 27). Saul swore no evil would happen to her and, the woman 
being reassured, he asked for the Spirit of Samuel. The ‘ Womar 
saw Samuel,’ but cried out for fear on recognising ‘ Saul.’ 


The king said to her ‘Fear not: what hast thou seen?’ She replied 
‘I saw Gods ascending out of the earth.’ And he said ‘ What form is he of?’ 
And she said ‘ An old man cometh and he is covered with a mantle.’ And 
Saul understood that it was Samuel. . . . Samuel said to Saul ‘ Why hast 
thou disturbed my rest, that I should be brought up?’ And Saul said 
‘I am in great distress, for the Philistines fight against me and God is 
departed from me and would not hear me, neither by the hand of prophets 
nor by dreams: wherefore I have called thee, that thou mayest shew mé 
what I shall do.’ And Samuel said ‘Why askest thou me, seeing the Lord 
has departed from thee and has gone over to thy rival: for the Lord will 
do to thee as He spoke by me, and He will rend thy Kingdom out of thy 
hand and will give it to thy neighbour David. . . . And the Lord also will 


deliver Israel with thee, into the hands of the Philistines: and to-morrow 


thou and thy sons shall be with me’ (verses 8-19). 


Now we know that these things happened. Yet some things 
are worthy of note. Here we have an addition to Samuel’s 
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prophecy and a variance : ‘The Lord hath rent the Kingdom of 
Israel from thee this day, and hath given it to thy neighbour, 
who is better than thou’ (1 Kings xv. 28), i.e. to David. Now 
the apparition says ‘will deliver Israel into the hands of the 
Philistines.’ This is true in one sense, in so far as the Philistines 
conquered and put Israel to flight. Yet it is linked on to the 
former meaning of Samuel’s prophecy, and may mean ‘ will reign 
over as subjects.” We know that the Philistines did not reign 
over Israel, and that David later conquered them (2 Kings, cc. v, 
yi). The addition—‘ To-morrow, thou and thy sons shall be with 
me ’—had an evil result. _ For, being ‘ grievously wounded’ in 
the battle, Saul believed in the force of this prophecy, and fearing 
to be ‘ slain’ and ‘ mocked ’ by ‘ the uncircumcised,’ he asked his 
armour-bearer to despatch him. On the armour-bearer’s refusal, 
Sau! attempted suicide ; he ‘ took his sword and fell upon it.’ 

These are the facts. Was the Spirit of Samuel really called 
up, and really brought back? (We know Samuel was already dead. 
xxv. 1.) Two different answers are given. Many writers reply 
‘Tt certainly was.’ Not, however, by the power of magic, they: 
tell us, was this accomplished, but by the power of God, who 
was thus pleased to reveal to Saul the evils about to fall upon him, 
that due punishment might be meted out for his present and 

other crimes—and meted out, too, by the mouth of Samuel. This 
opinion is supported by Ecclesiasticus xlvi. 23: ‘ And after this 
(Samuel) slept, and he made known to the King (Saul) and showed 
him the end of his life, and he lifted up his voice from the earth 
in prophecy to blot out the wickedness of the nation.’ 

Other commentators declare that the Spirit here recalled is 
“not the Spirit of Samuel’ but an ‘ Evil Spirit.’ This opinion I 
hold to be correct. Let some of my reasons be briefly stated. 

(a) Ecclesiasticus xlvi. 23 is quite compatible with this view— - 
‘And he made known, etc.’ From the context, it may as equally 
tefer to events of Samuel’s lifetime as to posthumous incidents. 
He lifted up his voice from the earth ‘in prophecy ’ is a common 
expression of public teaching and preaching. Besides, Scripture 
often narrates things, as they appeared to the people, without 
in the least asserting their scientific causes, e.g. ‘The sun and 
moon stood still till the people revenged themselves of their 
enemies ’ (Joshua x. 13). 

(b) The woman does not say it was ‘Samuel.’ The text does 
not say that Saul saw ‘ Samuel,’ but merely that ‘he understood 
that it was Samuel.’ Whether it was from the woman’s words, 
or how, is not disclosed. Neither is it clear who spoke— 
Samuel’s (supposed) spirit directly of itself, or indirectly through 
the voice of the woman. Saul in his state of anxiety, fear, dismay 
and feverish expectancy, was doubtless an easy prey to delusion, 
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(c) Consider the circumstances of the event. God would - 


answer Saul by any of the recognised ways, ‘ by priests, nor y 


prophets’ (1 Kings xxviii. 6). The reason is plain. The ans 
was already known and further reply was superfluous. 


insistence on questioning implies, on his part, more or less 9 of 
disbelief in what Samuel previously told him. Instead of sorrow 
and repentance for his crimes, we have in Saul the impertinent 


questionings of an unbelieving evildoer. Saul is now actually 
neglecting his duty as king, and actually co-operating in what he 


knows to be evil—the very evil he ought to eradicate. Now 
can we conceive God as suddenly, so to speak, changing His wind — 


and as granting to an evil practice—a practice severely prohibited 
and condemned by His law (Levit. xx. 27)—that knowledge and 
reply refused to prayer and prophecy and legitimate means? 
That would seem tantamount to sanctioning indirectly the evil 
He condemns, and to inconsistency with Himself and with = 
laws. 

(d) The circumstances suggest ‘a choice chance’ for the ‘ evil 
spirit." Doubtless, he availed himself thereof. He knew the 
prophecy of Samuel and adapts himself thereto, as also to 
the requirements of the role he plays. Of the Philistines, 
he knew well the strength, the plans, etc., and by reason 
of his superior natural intelligence could accurately judge 
the issue of the battle. At first, he quotes Samuel’s pro 
phecy accurately enough—to gain credence and confidence. 
Then he adds thereto. The addition is harmful and equivoeal. 
It is not at all certain that Saul would have died that day 
were it not for the sinister crime of suicide. I have already 
shown that the prophecy about Israel is of double meaning : while 
“to-morrow, thou . . . shall be with me,’ for its full sense requires 
that not only should Saul be dead, but actually with Samuel in 
the ‘Limbo of just Souls,’ where one cannot reasonably conceive 
Saul’s disembodied spirit. Without multiplying further argue 
ments it ought to be clear that here the communication was not 


with the ‘ Spirit of Samuel ’ but with the ‘ Evil Spirit.’ Saul was” 


well advised, if he could only think as Hamlet did : 


The Spirit that I have seen 

May be a devil: and the devil hath power 

To assume a pleasing shape: yea, and perhaps 
Out of my weakness and my melancholy 

(As he is very potent with such spirits) 

Abuses me to damn me.—Hamlet, Act IT. Se. ii. 


From all that has been said, it is at least evident that Revelation 
gives no guarantee that ‘ disembodied spirits’ can be called back 
to give messages and communications. In fact, the verdict of 
Revelation decidedly leads to the opposite conclusion. 
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What does Spiritualism disclose about the Spirits? I take it 
as certain that, as regards many observed facts, in a number of 
cases the Spirit hypothesis alone can supply an adequate explana- 
tion. To such, and such cases only, do my remarks apply. Here, 
again, I can only summarise what is to be said. What are we told 
about the Spirits? 

(a) They may give fancy names, as Dewdrop, Doctor etc., but 
their real name and identity they rarely disclose clearly. ‘The 
name of the particular communicating intelligence claiming to be 
that of some departed friend or relative . . . is never given straight- 
forwardly and unhesitatingly."* If the name of some deceased 
relative be given at the outset, the evidence of identity is satis- 
factory only up to a certain point. ‘There are,’ Mrs. Sedgwick 
writes, ‘inconsistencies, incoherencies and contradictions in a 
communicator’s account of himself ; oblivion and error about things 
which it seems inconceivable that the real person should have 
forgotten or been mistaken about.’ Then there is the famous 


Stainton Moses test. Mr. Stainton Moses was, during life, a 


strenuous Spiritualist, an M.A.Oxon., and for a time a clergyman 
of the Church of England. The names of his chief communicators 
of automatic messages he discovered before his death, and en- 
trusted to only one man, his friend Mr. F. W. H. Myers. After 
death, the ‘ disembodied spirit ’ of Mr. Moses gave communication 
through Mrs. Piper in America. Mr. Myers was then in England. 
As a test to the identity of ‘Mr. Moses’ spirit,’ it was suggested 
that in America the ‘‘‘ Moses’’ intelligence’ should give the 
names of ‘his three chief intelligences ’ whilst he was on earth— 
names which, of those living, only Mr. Myers knew. The test . 
was made, and not one of the names was given correctly. On this 
Mr. Raupert remarks ‘ We have here, then, a clear and proven 
ease of ‘‘ spirit deception,’’ from whatever point of view we may 
be disposed to look upon the phenomenon presented.’ 

(b) The teaching of the Spirits is antagonistic to Holy Scrip- 
ture, and in most cases clearly contradicts revealed Catholic 
doctrines. The most sacred Catholic teachings (e.g. the Divinity 
of Christ) are doubted, whittled away, or made to vanish into 
thin air. Not to multiply my remarks indefinitely, let us glance 
at the effects of the Spirits on those who are habituated to com- 
municate with them. I speak of the effects taken generally, 
though there may be some isolated exceptions. The moral and 
physical effects are deplorable. First comes loss of supernatural 
faith and a number of wrong ideas about man’s responsibility, 
destiny and morality generally. Indeed the Spirits seem to reduce 
to practice what an ancient proverb tells us—-‘ The gods give wrong 
ideas-to whom they wish to destroy.’ 

* Raupert, Modern Spiritualism, p. 123. 
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The realities of flesh and blood [writes Henry Huginin] are lost in i¢ 
dreaming, and there is no incentive to break away from a state of existencg 
so agreeable, no matter how monstrous the delusions practised by i 
Spirits. Their consciences are seared. . . . Sin has, to them, lost its 
ness and they are willing dupes of unseen beings who delight to con 


their every faculty (Spirit Possession). e 


Spiritualistic practices [Professor Barrett tells us] absorb and engros 
us to the neglect of our daily duties, or tempt us to forsake the sure and 
arduous pathway of knowledge and progress, for an enticiug maze whieh 
lures us round and round. 


Now let us take the above facts: the failure on the part 
of the Spirits to disclose their identity, the instance where such 


disclosure was an utter falsehood. What are the Spirits in 
question? No one, that I know of, says that they are ‘ Good 
Angels.’ Nor can they. Revelation clearly teaches that ‘ Good 
Angels’ disclose their identity, do not produce effects that 


are morally and physically bad. The Spirits must then be 


either the ‘ Spirits of the Dead’ or ‘Evil Spirits.’ Now, the 
Spirits of the Dead are either those of the Just, or those of the 
lost. Here we cannot have the disembodied spirits of the Just: 
their teachings could never lead to ‘a kind of moral and religious 
atheism’ in any given case. Yet we have testimony that the 
Spirits of Spiritualism have such a tendency in a very large class 
of mind. Indeed, that any disembodied spirit should produce on 
any friends the effects above disclosed is not conceivable. Neither 
could they teach, as truths, what we know in most cases to be the 
direct contradictory of the sacred, religious and moral tenets they 
cherished on earth. The most enlightened Spiritualist writers 
will not assert with absolute certainty that communications are 
with the Spirits of the Dead. Raupert thinks the theory of such 
communication, after a systematic study extended over ‘long 
years under exceptionally favourable conditions,’ a mistaken one.’ 
Fr. Mills* and others reject ‘the disembodied Spirit theory.’ 
Revelation, as we have shown, is against the theory. There is 
against it also scientific psychology. The scientific study of the 
mind shows that it is of the nature of the human soul to know and 


communicate sensible things—such as signs, human actions, ~ 


words, writings etc.—only through the instrumentality of its 
natural body, for if a-person’s whole nervous system be paralysed, 
we are sure that such person is incapable of knowing and com- 
municating with persons and things around ; how then can a dis- 
embodied Spirit become aware of and make such communications 
as Spiritualism discloses? Does the soul utterly change its nature 
on leaving the body? No mere hypothesis, or unproven guesses, 
will answer this difficulty. Taking all together the incongruity 
of the facts of Spiritualism with reference to the spirits of the 


* Preface, Modern Spiritualism. 6 Lectures on Spiritualism, 
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Dead : the advérse conviction of some, the scientifically uncertain 
cpinion of all spiritistically considered: the psychological diffi- 
culty unanswerable with certain conclusion: and a practically 
certain declaration of Revelation against such communication 
with the dead—I unhesitatingly assert that never, in spiritist 
seances, is there communication with the ‘ disembodied Spirits ’ 
of friends or other deceased people. 

The theory of communication with the ‘evil one,’ and this 
alone, can explain thoroughly all the facts of Spiritualism. For 
Revelation tells us that the devil can assume human shape, take 

ion of, and utilise, all the physical tendencies and powers 
of the human body. He can thus reveal hidden things; make 
known more swiftly than human thought things happening in 
other places or in distant lands ; read off, where any sign is given, 
and communicate the thoughts of other minds,. and that more 
accurately and definitely than telepathy : can delightfully imitate 
and adopt the voice, manner, writing, peculiar personal traits and 
idiosyncrasies,of any person living or deceased: and lest his 
identity be disclosed can at the beginning tell certain truths, 
show certain traits of refined or loving humanity to gain 
our confidence, to arouse our natural curiosity to an over- 
mastering degree, that thus he may ultimately induce evil prac- 
tices and banish prayer and revealed religion. The words of 
Shakespeare are only too true : 
But ’tis strange, 
And oftentimes to win us to our harm, 
The instruments of darkness tell us truths, 


Win us with honest trifles, to betray ’s 
In deepest consequence.—Macbeth, Act I, Sc. iii. 


With reference to Homer, Virgil and Dante, ihe question is 
put : ‘ Will clerics denounce as morbid, the necromantic portion of 
their writings?’ Then we are told—‘ the central portion of great 
writings is often devoted to communion with the dead—actual 
visits to Hades, and conversations with good and bad.’ Am I 
really here to understand Sir Oliver as declaring that in these 
works the poets made actual descents into Hades and had actual 
conversations with departed Spirits? If ‘Yes,’ then I fear in 
literature this is really a new truth—one I can hardly accept, 
however. In the first two, is it not rather the poet utilising, 
in his-imagination, popular practices and notions, and drawing 
from the springs of his intellect what might have occurred—what 
is made poetically to occur—rather than what actually occurred ? 
Of such works, the perennial interest and high literary value are 
doubtless due, not to necromancy, but to the grandeur of descrip- 
tion, the melody of diction, and perhaps also to the poetic and his- 
toric light shed on certain manners of the time. Dante, as we 
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know, used not the necromantic, but the allegorical, or, if 
wish, the quasi-allegorical method prevalent in his day. He 


it, as Mr. J. A. Symonds tells us,’ for ‘ conveying theological dog ~ 
trine,’ and, as any student of Dante will tell, for venting political 
spleen or admiration, for displaying his personal love or hatred, ~ 
and for expounding what he considered correct philosophy. .Hig— 
‘ perennial interest and high literary value ’ lie, to a great extent, 
in the fact that he did these things as a real child of the Muses, 
touched with more than Parnassian fire. When Sir Oliver goss” 


further to base mediumistic conclusions on these poetic writings, 


and to ask ‘ What else [i.e. but mediumship] was the function of — 
Circe in the eleventh book of the Odyssey? of the Cumaean Sibyl” 


in the sixth book of the Aeneid? of the guides in Dante’s Trilogy?” 


one seriously considers if the scientist be jesting. Can it be 


that he maintains that the particular Circe, and the particular 
Cumaean Sibyl, at present instanced by Homer and Virgil respee 
tively, once existed and that in the passages referred to the poets” 
had- actual conversations with these ‘departed Shades’? If not, 


wherein did mediumship consist? As regards Dante, we know that 


both Virgil and Beatrice did exist : but to contend that the poet, 
writing in his allegorical or quasi-allegorical style, actually had 
communication with their spirits, is too absurd for words, much 
less for scientific discussion. In his Renaissance in Italy*® 
Mr. J. A. Symonds writes : 

Dante presents a picture of the everlasting destiny of souls, so firmly 
apprehended and vividly imagined by the Medieval fancy. But since his 
picture has to set forth mysteries seen and heard by none, the revelation . .. 
is conveyed in symbols fashioned to adumbrate the truths perceived by 
Faith. 


Doubtless the plan of his work was, in part at least, suggested by 
the Aeneid : 
Vagiiami ’1 lungo studio e ’1 grande amore 
Che m’han fatto cercar lo tuo volume. 
Inferno, c. i. vv. 83, 84. 


Virgil —so esteemed by his countrymen, and so beloved by Dante— 


O degli altri poeti onore e lume 


Tu se’ be mio snatates’ e’l mio > dabei : 
Tu se’ solo colui da cu’io tolsi 
Lo bello stile che m’ha fatto onore. 
Inferno, c. i. vv. 82-87. 


—is chosen as a guide. Yet as Virgil was an unbaptised pagan, 

he could not serve as guide to heaven : the idea were offensive to 

the Italians, and somewhat inconsistent with the theology and 

tone of his work. Thus Beatrice, of whom Dante hoped to write 
7 Renatssance in Italy, Pt. 1., p. 6. 5 Part 1., p. 66. 
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‘what never yet was written of woman,’ is selected as guide to 
Paradise : and justly, for of her he said : 
Chi non merta salute 
Non speri mai d’aver sua compagnia. 
Ballata, ‘ Morte villana.’ 
The ideas therefore of ‘Necromancy’ and ‘ Mediums’ are alien 
and repulsive te the works of this poet. 

Finally, Sir Oliver adduces ‘the posthumous activity of the 
forty days’ as a solid reason why Priests may not ‘dare to affirm 
that Christ sets His Face against any communion with the dead, 
except perhaps with a few canonised Saints,’ or to ‘condemn in 
Christ’s name our actually experienced phenomena.’ Here, 
again, in ‘ our actually experienced phenomena,’ we have the tacit 
assumption that the communication is with the Spirits of the 
Dead—an assumption, Science and Spiritualism are impotent to 
_ prove. Revelation, helped by science and spiritistic facts, has, 
T hope, clearly shown such communications are really with the 
‘evil one.’- Next, we have the deplorable and irreligious in- 
sinuation that Christ’s Body was merely the ‘ shade of a recalled 
spirit,’ such as appears in spiritualistic seances: and this, not- 
withstanding the explicit challenge of Our Lord to His 
unbelieving Disciples—‘See My Hands and Feet, that it is 
Myself : handle and see : for a Spirit hath not flesh and bones as 
you see Me to have’ (Luke xxiv. 39). Thus in the posthumous 
activity of the Forty Days, we have not a ‘ disembodied Spirit’ 
but the truly resurrected Christ, really living in His real Body and 
Soul. His identity is clearly asserted and proved by Himself— 
a thing unknown in Spiritism. 

Though based on unproven assumptions, this ‘appeal’ of Sir 
Oliver’s has for me one fortunate effect—it has given me an 
opportunity of setting forth and vindicating the Catholic view of 
Spiritualism. 

JOSEPH BropIE BROSNAN. 

Bulford Camp. 
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THE WAR OF IDEAS 


THE war was only a phase in the perpetual conflict of national 
ideals. The clash of arms reflected the clash of wills which 
remain radically antagonised. That ‘military efficiency ’"—the 
fruit of generations of ‘military selection’—upon which Ger 
many had relied to warrant her war aims has not realised her 
national ideals ; but the ‘ struggle for existence’ will be transferred — 
to new fields of rivalry. 

There are other arenas than battlefields, and we can already 
see a long vista of conflict in will-power between the nations which 
have a mission in the world. If Germany had remained a land of 
thinkers and poets, if England had been a nation of shopkeepers 
and nothing more, if the French had had no higher ambition 
than to be pleasure-seekers, if the Russians had not felt the poten- 
tiality of a great future, there would have been no war. Why, 
throughout the past half-century, has the European centre of 
gravity been gradually shifting towards Germany? Why, ata 
time when democracy was asserting itself throughout the world, 
was the German conception of empire so nearly successful in 
defying what seemed to be the whole trend of the time-spirit? 

We can find no solution to the problems which these questions 
raise unless we consider them relatively to political and economic: 
developments elsewhere. A new period of instability opened for 
the world with the new industrial revolution in Germany, but, 
almost universally, the war was regarded as a conflict between 
Great Britain and Germany. The political and economic develop- 
ment of each had produced a definite culture-type, and the issue 
before the world was, which of the two types was to be 
predominant? 

Germany’s national energy found its highest expression in 
efficiency and organisation. Such organisation as that which the 
world to-day identifies with the national activities of the German 
people implies more than a certain unity of thought. It is rooted 
in a definite will-power and can only manifest itself in a particular 
type of personality. The nation was a collective whole whose parts 
were fitted one into another with mechanical precision, but the 
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fact is conclusive proof of the existence of a common will directing 
effort to a common goal. 

_ An impartial survey of the Europe of the past three or 
four decades would reveal the fact that the intellectual centre 
of gravity was moving in the same direction. For technical 
science represents the sphere of intellectual energy that really 
counts at the present stage of human history. The huge cartels, 
the great industrial and financial organisations, the national 
Government, the wonderful technical high schools—all these 
factors of the national energy are the offspring of the scientific 
mind. Only with some difficulty can the average man in England 
grasp the significance of this fact and its relationship to the spirit 
of organisation (Organisationsgeist). Yet a clear idea of its reach 
and range is essential to an understanding of the international 
conditions which have prevailed in Europe during the past half- 
century. 

When the Peace Treaty was signed a German diplomat 
exclaimed, with all the bitterness of soul which defeat engenders, 
‘The War of Ideas is only just beginning!’ This was no peevish 
threat of a mind distraught, it was sober truth in more senses 
than one. For the War of Ideas has been waged for generations, 
and will be waged as long as the vitality of the human race pre- 
serves it from stagnation and decay. No system of ‘culture’ 
founded upon a purely materialistic basis could ever have supplied 
the impulsive force which made the German world-mission (W elt- 
beruf) so much more than a theory for seventy millions of people. 

How far was the mind of civilisation outside Germany really 
influenced by the German Idea? The best answer to the ques- 
tion was the public opinion of the world on the outbreak of war. 
Herr Robert Musil condensed the situation into seven words : 
‘Die Welt klaffte in Deutsch und Widerdeutsch ’—the world 
showed a yawning chasm between German and anti-German. 
Germany had declared a ‘cultural’ blockade of the rest of the 
world. A virile and prolific race which lacks natural opportuni- 
ties for expansion will create them. If we look at Germany’s 
teligious wars, at the struggle against Napoleonic domination, at 
the story of the revolutionary period of the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury, we are forced to the conclusion that no other people has 
so often nursed the evident hopes of power only to see them 
suddenly converted into bitter disillusion. Yet despite such per- 
sonalities as Luther, Bismarck and Frederick the Second, when 
the hour came the man was not there. 

After every one of these vicissitudes the German settled down 


again ‘to spread the Idea in the world.’ For Germanism pre- 


sents a varied drama. It makes itself paramount in every theatre. 
Nor does it recognise any neutrals. ‘Our dreams of universal 


dominion (Weltherrschaft) have not been realised in this war,’ 
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exclaimed the Minority Socialist Herr Haase, Will they b 
realised in the ‘ War of Ideas’? a 
Deep in the recesses of human nature cosmic and psyel 
forces are ever at work directing the destinies of man, drive 
before them, as it were against his will, towards an unknown 
goal. In the deafening babel of voices it is small wonder that 
mankind should stand bewildered, and that many should ask 
despair the great conundrum of the world, ‘ What. is truth?’ 
isin the everlasting effort to find an answer that we must seek 


the causes and trace the origins of the ‘War of Ideas.’ The 9 


German postulate challenged every other national ethic. Accord 
ing to their philosophy, ‘Truth was Power’: ‘ Might was Right!” 
These were the battle-cries with which Germany challenged the 
world. The right of all people to choose their own lot, or to live” 
their own lives free from the curse of alien domination, was 
the one fundamental issue of the Great War. It will still be” 
the issue in the War after the War. For the ideals of Germany 
have undergone no radical change. Deutschtum in 1920 will” 
not differ in one iota from Deutschtum in 1914. 

Charles Darwin would have stood aghast if, in. prophetic vision, 
he could have seen his scientific revelations wrested so'as 
become responsible for the War. And he would have been per 
fectly within his rights if he had left on record an emphatic pro 
test. For when he enunciated his great truth of fhe ‘ survival 
of the fittest ’ in the ‘ struggle for existence’ in the material world, 
he never intended it to be applied in the social domain nor to 
the ‘fully developed morality of civilised nations.’ We have for- 
tunately his own word for it that in the sphere of morality he 
regarded the moral obligation as absolute. He admitted in The 
Descent of Man, in touching lightly upon the psychic causes im 
civilisation, that the very instincts which contributed to survival 
in the struggle for existence amongst animals developed in morality 
into moral qualities which in like degree inculcated the preserva- 
tion of human and social life. 

As Dr. Kidd put it, in other words : 

The first principle of evolution in the world of the efficient animal of 
Darwinism is the supremacy and omnipotence of individuals or groups of 
individuals efficient in their own interests. The first principle, on the 
contrary, in the evolution of the social world of civilisation lies in the 
subordination of individuals. 


We need not concern ourselves with the Schoolmen or the 
Churchmen. Spencer’s failure to establish his theory of social 
evolution (of which he was himself perfectly conscious) is imma- 
terial. We can leave the wordy controversies which centre in 
‘hedonism,’ ‘ pragmatism,’ ‘philosophic humanism,’ or ‘ sensa- 
tionalism,’ to the inquiring mind. It may be safely hazarded, 
from a priori reasoning, that civilisation entails pre-eminent moral 
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i - obligations throughout its orbit. 
'} all the schools, has long since irrefragably established as its 
| basic fundamentals—justice, mercy, and sacrifice. 
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Its ethic, apart altogether from 


It is within common experience that the rule of communal 
life is, even in the animal world and a fortiori with mankind, dis- 
finguishable from the primitive instinct of self-preservation. The 
‘aw of the herd’—which Nietzsche, with typical arrogance, 
derides as ‘fit. for cows, women, and Englishmen ’—provides 
a elementary example of social obligations involving an 
altruistic conception antithetically opposed to the soulless egoism 
of the primitive brute. Keller in 1880 advanced, as a correlative 
to ‘the Law of Mutual Struggle,’ ‘the Law of Mutual Aid.’ 
Whether or no this is reducible to exact terms which will allow 
it a place in the scientific domain, it is incontestably true that, 
viewed merely as incidental to natural history, examples and to 
spare abound of many exceptions to the rule of the strong preying 
upon the weak. 

The German application of Darwimism to the relationship of 
State to State was, in truth, made for definite ends, of which the 
first was conquest. It identified the distinctive impulse manifest in 
the struggle for life with Deutschtum. The pure spiritual Teu- 
tonism of an earlier generation had assumed a new form in the 
latter-day prophets. Just as the Deutschtum of 1870 first dis- 
iusioned the idealists and then converted them, so the German 
spirit.of 1914 set out to constrain the world-spirit to become one 
with it. 

In the face of this impossible position, which remains un- 
changed, only a colossal credulity could at the moment enter- 
tain the least hope of any community of ideals or canon of public 
conduct being established for many a day between the civilised 
world and the new Germany. It will be long, so far as anyone 
can foresee, before she will accept the truth that she has followed 
blind guides or attune her philosophy to that of all other civilised 
nations. Ideology isa German fetish. 

We get perhaps the most striking example of this in the upside- 
down philosophy of Haeckel’s variant of Darwin’s rule of effi- 
ciency. He calmly supersedes the Christian ethic and the social 
sanction, with which he vainly attempted to compromise, by 
a ‘monism’ typifying the unity of all substance, or, in other 
words, a veiled ‘materialism.’ In Die Weltrétsel Haeckel identi- 
fied substance with body, and met the problem of mind by the 
casuistical assumption that ‘everything has mind.’ In other 
words the Darwinian law, applied as it was by its founder to the 
natural world, was made equally applicable to the intelligent 
world, so that the ethic of civilisation was eliminated when 
it conflicted with a materialistic standard. 
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It requires some courage nowadays to discuss Friedri 
Nietzsche, in whom the German gloss on Darwinism reached 
climax. There is, on the face of it, an overwhelming verdict th 
he put himself outside the pale of civilisation by his abysm 
paganism. Haeckel, in spite of his materialistic contempt 
the Christian ethic, at least recognised it, and tried, if he failed, 
to reconcile it with his own doctrine ; Nietzsche brutally sweeps. 
it away as ‘the greatest blasphemy in time.’ Though no more 
mordant critic of modern Germany ever existed—it is a gross” 
exaggeration to declare that he ‘almost took Bismarck’s place’ 
as a dominating personality—his doctrine of super-humanity 
became a living influence in latter-day Deutschtum. Force, not ~ 


as a means but as an ideal, was both the basis of the State organise J 
tion and the mainspring of individual character. Here we are 9 


confronted by a strange paradox. It was the herd-morality, upon ~ 
which he pours all the withering scorn which his perverted genius 
could command, this herd-morality eternally at war with the 
Super-man seeking his own, that made Germany the greatest of 
world-disturbers, bending her every effort to the ‘ transvaluation 
of all values.’ 

Darwinism, as ‘made in Germany,’ was ridden to death by 
German military writers. Bernhardi, who certainly has no 
scientific status, seized upon the evolutionary theory like a dog 
upon a bone, transparently, as an excuse to justify conquest. He 
bluntly affirmed that the ‘Struggle for existence shown by 
Darwin to be the supreme law of Nature applied equally to © 
human affairs.’ ‘ As between States the only appeal was to armed 
force.’ ‘Might was the final arbiter of Right.’ War was glorified 
as ‘ necessary, right, admirable, and beneficent because it achieved 
the suppression of weak and degenerate by strong and progres- 
sive nations.” ‘Our people must learn to see that the mainten- 
ance of peace can never be and must never be the object _of 
policy. We must continue to insist on the necessity, the idealism, 
and the blessing of war, as at.once the progressive law of develop- 
ment.’ He was out to make the rule fit the facts. 

It may be suggested that both military experts and those 
professorial sycophants to whom more than to any other class 
Germany owes her undoing, deliberately set themselves to twist 
scientific laws so as to make them applicable to Germany's 
political designs. It is an undoubted fact that Germany has never 
admitted the truth of the ethic of civilisation, whether she ever 
realised it or not. She has remained in the Kultur stage—a 
moral invertebrate. But Dr. Benjamin Kidd fathomed the 
paradox of Germano-Darwinism by showing as he did that Darwin 
never pretended that his individualistic formula had a social 
application, but was only applied to the animal world where 
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"the body reigns supreme, and mind has no function. Darwin 
himself foresaw the dilemma presented if he applied his law in 
‘the face of the countervailing prescripts of social science with 
“its idealistic sanctions, and sought to bridge the gulf dividing 
“Nature from civilisation by suspending the law. It was Dar- 
winism ‘made in Germany’ that deliberately sought to justify 
the policy of the Sword on the basis of a scientific fallacy. 

Nor does this corrosive ideal subsist only in Germany. The 
law of force, notwithstanding the defeat of its protagonists, is 
proclaiming with raucous insistence its supremacy in other arenas. 

The evolutionary theory was not adopted by Germany alone. The 


a ‘struggle for existence’ became a catch-phrase, which simultan- 


eously awakened an echo in every discontented class, and they 
are many. Thus civilisation now finds itself challenged by Labour. 
In almost every country the working-classes, or their spokes- 
men, claim the right to a trial of strength with the rest of the 
community. In this fratricidal fight there is.no doubt about the 
issue. If the proletariat listen to alien voices counselling them 
fo test their grievances, whether true or false, on the primeval 
principle that ‘ Might is Right,’ they, too, will sustain a. defeat 
which will set back the clock and check that evolutionary pro- 
gress which is winning for every man the right to work and to 
possess the legitimate fruits of his own toil within the Common- 
wealth. For revolution is not the complement but the antithesis 
of evolution. 

This is an age of formulas. Crude philosophies find expres- 
sion in the windy defence of cryptic shibboleths of doubtful origin. 
Phrases are not facts, but there is no more pregnant lesson of 
our time than that they exercise a momentous influence over the 

' destinies of man. There is a fatal facility about the adoption 
of any formula whatever its values. It saves people a lot of 
_ trouble to accept unquestionably second-hand opinions. Anyone 
who has studied the psychology of crowds must over and over 
again have been struck with the unanimity with which a phrase 
which has the right ring about it is cheered to the echo, although 
in its origins it may have had a very different application. 

The ‘ struggle for existence,’ for instance, more than any other 
saying of the day has been given a false value. The theory of 
evolution, the greatest triumph known to Science, has, too, led 
to many remote developments. We hear every day the argument 
that it is only the ‘ efficient animal’ that is undoubtedly entitled 
to that benefit of survival as a law of existence and the lesson 
of life. It is by no means only the working-classes who forget 
that the members of a community are not merely in right of 
| might entitled to take advantage of their fellow-men. For 
_ the whole theory of society and spirit of comradeship show that 
4c2 
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the public and national well-being depend upon the subordinatic 
and, if need be, the sacrifice of every member for the good 4 
all. The parallels between Prussianism and the new Syndicali 
are too exact to be merely accidental. We can take our choi 
between the explanation of a common origin in the doctrine of J 
force or a concerted community of purpose. et ay 

A visualisation of the parting of the ways between the German e 
path and that of civilisation shows us the monstrous egoism of §- 
Germany, which tolerates no rival in any sphere, with its Nietas — 
ehean Uebermensch, who ‘ reels back into the beast,’ as its apogee, 
The conflict of ideals lies between Germany and Humanity. It 
is again a case of Germania contra Mundum. There will be 
no truce nor peace in the ‘War of Ideas’ until the German” 
people purge their minds of the poison on which they have been 
reared. We need not on behalf of humanity at large assume 
‘any prerogative in virtue. But the collective voice of civilisation — 
‘has an imperative message and a paramount mission. ll the 
‘countries in the world have, no doubt, fallen short in realising 
the higher ideals of humanity. Decadence and degeneracy are 
inevitably the fruit of a hyper-civilisation. They may be fitly 
paired against that brutality and barbarism, the twin resultants 
of the forces which have made Germany what she is to-day. 
The eternal verities—justice, mercy, sacrifice—are their own 
defence. The path of progress needs no signpost. If Germany 
has retroceded into paganism she has not barred the advancement 
of civilisation towards that sublime ideal which, if it be ever 
attained, will regenerate the world. Nor can it be doubted that 
the trend of time is not with the rule of force. Remnants of 
savagery reverting to primitive types will always be worsted if 
they challenge the might of civilised humanity. Philosophies 
founded not on the noble aim of the common good, but on the 
selfish quest of personal gain, must fail in their message by the 
verdict of modern thought. 

It will be conceded, from these considerations, that it is worth 
while to glance at the radical differences which divide the Teutonic 
mission from that of mankind. For Germany here stands alone. 
Der deutsche Gedanke in der Welt, the German idea in the 
world, is a universal challenge. Whatever the consequences of 
the war, its underlying causes must remain as full of menace 
as ever to the prospect of peace in the world. 

Now national ideals are the very life-blood of States. The 
Pax Britannica, La mission civilisatrice, Italianita, ‘ Straight 
America,’ are by no means inert aspirations. ‘The Pan-Turanian 
conception may for the moment be mainly making its existence 
felt by subterranean intrigues in Asia Minor; but Pan-Islamism, 
in so far as it typifies the Islamic ideal, is by no means a negligible 
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| ity in the international problem, For Islam is not only a 
‘fightmg but a proselytismg faith. The Arabs, aiter three 
_ eenturies of slavery, are, too, developing @ national ideal.. Are the 


mes & Jews turning from a corrosive internationalism to a true national 
ideal? Pan-Slavism may seem a dead cause to-day, but the Slav 


and his racial ideal exists outside Russia and will remain—as 
‘he always has remained—an indeterminate factor for many a 

day. Russia, moreover, aiter her Calvary, must become resurgent 
and make her voice felt in the council of the nations. The Russian: 
soul is not dead. Pan-Americanism must, in the near future,. 
asthe influence of the United States exerts itself more and more: 
“amongst the South and Central American Republics, become more: 
and more a living cause. ‘ Monroeism’ has survived the Peace: 
and the League of Nations as well as Deutschtum. Canada and! 
Australia have their national ideals, if not as yet their nationali 
missions. Japan already represents the imsurgent Orient 
abandoning its tradition ‘Time is nought’ for the maxim of the: 
Oceident ‘ Time is money.’ 


But it is necessary to distinguish. ‘Interests’ cannot be 
separated into two compartments—material and spiritual. Of 


this view the vast movement known as Germanism Abroad 
(Deutschtum im Auslande) in its recent developments is a striking 
proof. Germans saw in their compatriots settled all over the 
World a valuable commercial and political asset. But they did 
Rot stop there. The movement identified with ‘the export of 
men’ constituted a subtle policy of ‘cultural’ penetration, to 
which Germans everywhere showed a remarkable eagerness to re-' 
spond. ‘National economics,’ again, was developed until it became 
an exact science. In its relationship to the Germany of the past 
half-century it simply meant that German manufacturers and 
financiers, under the fostering influence of the Government, were 
expanding German trade on national lines. It adapted from the 
Socialist creed the materialistic conception of history, applying 
it to the economic relationship between State and State. First 
came the struggle between individuals, then the internal class. 
struggle, and finally the conflict of State with State. This is: 
to continue until capitalism and nationalism give way to world- 
organisation. This creed was supplemented and spiritualised by 
an artificial ‘ culture-policy.. The alleged superior vigour of 
Germany’s national civilisation-type was contrasted with the 
decadence of other types, and in particular with the English policy 
of the shopkeeper (Krdémerpolitik), itself, possibly, a bitter gibe 
| dictated by envy. All this may sound like rodomontade, but 
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nevertheless, it would be the crowning height of folly to disregard 
any elements of truth and sanity which may underlie the Germay 
attitude to the ‘ policy of the shopkeeper.’ Government by ps 
and catchword is a poor substitute for national efficiency, 
Individualism may easily prove to be the way of death rather than ~ 
the way of life. In international relations, concentration on com 
mercial pursuits and the deification of individual rights foster the 
conditions in which a decadent cosmopolitanism always takes” 
root. If we once allow the idea of a vague ‘ religion of humanity” 

to sever the ties of nationalism, the tendency to resist tyranny 
weakens. Progress becomes synonymous with material pros 
perity, and the effect on character is more deleterious than a ~ 
political philosophy which sanctifies aggression. : 


Nor can any League of Nations prevent the growth of vast ‘: 


groups of political, economic, and cultural interests, which 
cannot be assessed on any abstract principles of ethics  § 
A great sociologist has crystallised this truth in words which 
were never more universally applicable than to-day : ‘The ideals — 


of nations, like those of individuals, are derived from concrete — iS 


qualities of character.’ But these qualities are largely determined 


by history, and throughout the centuries German attention has iyi 


been fixed on the struggle between rival national interests. 

A nation without a national spirit is unthinkable. If Ger Ff 
many be admitted to the League of Nations, what form will 9 
this spirit take? If she be not admitted, the German idea will — 
continue at war with the human idea. We are told that the 
foreign policy of nations depends on the political constitution 
of the domestic government. This is only a half-truth. In every 
vigorous community inner policy is more or less directly related 
to the conditions and tendencies of world-policy. 

Three important points press for attention in regard to the 
influence of the war on the German attitude to this problem. 
(1) What will be the permanent effect on political conditions, and 
particularly on those world-political projects which had captured 
the imagination of the whole people? (2) Will Germany recover 
her economic position? (3) Can German ‘penetration’ of other 
nations be kept within the bounds of legitimate competition? 
The validity of the answer will depend, before everything else, 
upon the attitude of the rest of the world not only to Germany 
but to ‘ culture-policy’ at large. With the exception of Russia, 
every European country capable of evolving a national ideal 
has completed the cycle of its culture-type in the wider sense of 
the term. But it is important to bear in mind that Europe will 
not long maintain its present relative position, politically and 
tulturally, to the rest of the world. 
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The horizon is already dark with the clouds of doubt and dis- 
st thrown out, like a smoke-screen by enemy destroyers, so 
“gs to obscure the rays of the rising sun. For the next phase of 
the War of Ideas will not merely be a trial of strength between 
‘national missions. The enemy is quite astute enough to have 
"/ ‘yealised that the law of force, already shaken to its foundations 
| bythe defeat of its crowning product ‘efficient militarism ’—the 
- fruit of a generation of ‘ military selection ’—can again be worsted 
‘jn the intellectual arena. The issues will, therefore, we may 
‘rest assured, be so confused that all the fundamental ideas of 
“mce, religion, politics, society, will be thrown into the melting- 
pot. The East is already being pitted against the West : Europe 
and Asia against Transatlantica. The Latin is to be paired off 
against the Slav: the Celt against the Saxon. Islam with its 
tremendous, if largely inert, power is, if human guile can force 
the duel, to enter the lists against militant Christianity. The 
" tesources of world-capital are to be tested by world-labour in a 
' fratricidal fight to the death. So the allied champions of the 
higher civilisation, who have presented an irrefragable unity to 
‘the armed challenge, are, if it can be compassed, to be divided 
“jointly against each other, and severally weakened at home. 
Peace has, it must be remembered, its defeats as well as war. 
_ The realisation of the crucial issues between Germany and 
_ the world clearly shows us that before peace can be anything but 
“an empty dream all these perverted conceptions must be swept 
away before an all-conquering consensus of civilised thought. 
But the truth has a wider application. From a gross mate- 
nlalism nations and men must look towards a sober spiritualism. 
A militarism presaging conquest, a pacifism based on commer- 
dalism, must alike become hopeless causes. For a soulless egoism 
whether in masters or men we must look for selflessness. The 
"@mmon good would as a living faith be the beacon star which 
would raise nations as well as men to heights as yet only dimly 
seen upon the horizon. The aims of all tyrannies whether of 
"Men or of mobs would be dwarfed before this glorious ideal. 
Savagery would disappear from diplomacy, from finance, from the 


_ counsels of the people. 


The progress of humanity has, therefore, over and above any other 
| feature this meaning. It is the epic of the vast, tragic, ennobling, immor- 


talising, all-conquering ethic of Renunciation. The story of creation up 
® to and including human savagery is simply the story of the supremacy 
" in the world of physical force organised in the life of the efficient individual 
| or the efficient group or the efficient State. But the story of evolution 
| above savagery is nothing else than the story'of the gradual rise to 
# supremacy in the world of those psychic forces organised in civilisation 
® which are subduing individuals or aggregations of individuals efficient in 
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their own interests to those universal principles which are making the limit 
less efficiency of civilisation.' ? 


| 
This inspiriting message was the last legacy left to humanity 9 


by a great thinker. The Prussian military fetish has, like those” 


pagan idols of which it was the reincarnation, gone to its doom, — 4 


But other superstitions threaten. Amid the gathering crises of 
the hour the appeal to man’s aggressive instincts continues lond 
and insistent, but the portents are of happy augury. The 
‘animal soul’ of the old creation, which stands for a dead past, 
will rage vainly against the overwhelming strength of moral 
efficiency, the ‘acid test’ of both men and nations in the new 
world. 

W. Morris CoLtes. 

A. D. McLaren. 


1 Kidd, Science of Power, 1919, pp. 49, 50. 
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SPORT: A MIRROR OF NATIONAL 
CHARACTER 


GroRGE THE First of Great Britain, we are told, rarely opened 
a book, but, as a contemporary writer tells us, there was one 
work which he had brought back with him from one of his annual 
visits to his beloved Herrenhausen with which he whiled away 
weary hours amid distasteful surroundings among a people whose 
very language he did not understand and with whose leaders he 
had to confer in Latin. Its title, rendered into English, was 
The Perfect German Sportsman’ and Leipzig presses printed it 
just two hundred years ago. Possibly, the two stately, pro- 
fusely illustrated, folios still occupy their allotted place on the 
library shelves of Windsor Castle whither the pedantic Guelph, 
we can be sure, had returned them before starting on what proved 
his last journey to the country of his origin. There are not many 
libraries in this country where this book is to be found, even the 
British Museum possessing only a later edition, so it ranks 
amongst the scarcest on venery. Yet it is a book worth examin- 
ing if it be true that a nation’s sports mirror its idiosyncrasies ; 
there exists no pen-picture of that century that reflects more 
faithfully Teuton ideology than does the one presented to us by 
the high and well-born Prussian Junker, one Hans Friederich von 
Fleming, who produced these volumes, and had them illustrated 
with some hundreds of pictures. 

Fleming, by virtue of his high office as Deputy Master of the 
Royal Hunt at the court of that extraordinary Polish King and 
Saxon Elector, Augustus the Strong, then in the first robust 
flush of his herculean vitality and lust, was in every way fitted 
to indite with pen and pencil a record of sadly degenerated sport. 
It is marked, moreover, with the methodical attention to details 
and organisation which is such a characteristic of the Prussian. 

To visualise the scenes to which we shall be introduced, we 
must remember that when Fleming wrote his book, Augustus’s 
court at Dresden and Warsaw far surpassed those of England and 


1 Der Vollkommene T'eutsche Jager, by H. F. von Fleming, Leipzig 1719-24. 
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Prussia in reckless splendour and extravagance, and hence , 
in everything appertaining to the chase, the pastime which ¥ 
then still the principal and often sole occupation of the ruliz 
classes, when not engaged in warfare. The cost of Augustus’s 
hunting establishment was excessive; in the early years of hi 
reign it exceeded that of his Saxon army, and even the most § 
important State business had to give way to the call of the ruttin 
stag, while foreign ambassadors were forced to repair to the dep 
of forests, or wherever the king happened to be hunting, to transs 
their urgent affairs. 

A favourite mode of encompassing slaughter with the le 
danger, inconvenience and fatigue to royalty was the Eingestelltes” 
Jagen, i.e. battues within enclosures, of which various volumes” 
contain many pictures. By impressing the whole countryside fe 
weeks on end, vast masses of game were collected in arena-lik 
enclosures, consisting of ten-feet-high screens of stout cany 
taking in several square miles. Within this enclosure there was” 
a much smaller one of the same nature, but only two hundred 
yards or so in diameter. In the centre of it was erected a movable 
shooting-hut with open sides giving unrestricted view to the ~ 
privileged inmates who sat in tiers as if in a theatre. At one” 
end was posted the ‘hunting music,’ consisting of skilled per 
formers on the Waldhorn, or French bugle, and on the hautboy, ~ 
with a drummer or two to give military emphasis to the hunting — 
fanfares which greeted each batch of deer let into the inner arena 
through trap-doors from the outer one. The royal slayer stood 
in front of the hut, with six or seven loaders, and when some more 
than ordinarily desperate stag charged the group, it was easy 
to retreat into the hut. Round and round, in a deadly circle, 
were driven the victims, escape being, of course, quite impossible. 
Thus in a few hours would be killed many hundreds and octa- ~ 
sionally several thousands of deer or wild boar. When the hunts — 
were held in summer, during what was called the Feistzeit, when 
deer are in the best condition, and therefore desirable additions 
to the larder, a matter never neglected by any Teuton, the 3 
wretched serfs of that part of the country were unable to get in — the 
their crops, which more than ever became the prey of the wild 

















































boars that roamed the whole country in incredible numbers. As Bi 
fences or other means of protecting their corn and roots were pro- 4 


hibited, game throve and increased to such an extent that two ~ are 
of the preceding Electors of Saxony killed between the years 1611 . 
and 1680 no fewer than 110,530 deer, 54,000 wild boar, 6067 
wolves, 477 bears, and of small game proportionate hecatombs, 
and this in the small duchy of Saxony, while during almost half 
the time the most destructive and desolating war that ever ravaged 
Central Europe was raging. 
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1a Another picture shows a water-chasse, the victims being again 
___ & deer, stags as well as hinds being driven into a pond by hounds 
' and men on horseback firing pistols, the royal ‘ sportsman ’ being 
' towed about in a boat which was made to look like a floating 
island by festoons of green boughs through which he fired his 
 Piirschrohr. Fleming is amazingly painstaking concerning his 
-, § ‘oyal master’s performances, and amongst other details he devotes 
} adouble plate to the different weapons used at that period, and 
} yen pictures the respective bores of the various firearms, down 
to such details as powder-testing machines and the different 
spanners used for the wheel-locks. The shooting itself was at 
“the closest ranges, and the slaughter was kept up until . royal 
“musclés wearied of discharging unwieldy firearms, or the woman 
"} for the moment in possession of the King’s affections vetoed 
"| further butchery as not amusing enough. When such immense 
"quantities of game were slain at one time, it had to be disposed 
of quickly, and this was achieved by forcing citizens to buy venison 
Whether they required it or not. There is a touch of humour 
in the manner the ever unpopular Jews were forced to stock their 
larders with quarters of wild boar which their religion, of course, 

forbade them to eat. 

Such were. some of the vicious performances of ‘ the perfect 
German Sportsman,’ and worthy they were of the ‘Court of 
Beelzebub,’ as Carlyle christened the incredibly debauched 
creation of Augustus the Strong. 

But of all the ‘delightful divertissements ’—Fleming inter- 
lards his pompous German with numerous French words— 
described so grandiloquently by him the most characteristic of 
the unbridled love for slaying and callousness to suffering is pre- 
sented by the ‘royal sport of fox-tossing.’ The scene of this 
pastime was either an open space enclosed by stout canvas screens, 

of which German Courts possessed incredible quantities filling 
scores of storehouses, or the large courtyards of palaces where 
toyalty could witness the ‘gay scenes’ in comfort from their 
windows and galleries. Selecting from the several pictures that 
Fleming devotes to this debased amusement the one that gives 
the most representative view, we see a screen-enclosed square. 
It is occupied by four rows, each consisting of six ‘tossing couples,’ 
of which one is a lady the other a gentleman, for the participants . 
were the elect, i.e. court personages of high rank. They were 
dressed in the ‘appropriate costume’: both sexes with three- 
cornered hats over full-bottomed perukes, the women with long- 
tailed, gallooned jupons with deep pockets and bustles. The four 
tows form three lanes, each couple being furnished with a tossing- 
sling made of webbing about 20 or 25 feet in length and about 
a foot in width, the two ends being firmly gripped by the part- 
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ners of mixed sex. In the background of the enclosure stand 
numerous boxes where the unfortunate victims are imprisoned, — 
At @ given signal the trap-doors are opened and foxes by the 
score are liberated who career in their mad fright up and down — 
the three lanes of tossers, attempting to leap over the slings, — 
the slack of which rests on the ground, until the right moment — 
when the poor brutes are tossed. Strong and skilled male” 
tossers, as Fleming informs us, could fling a fox 24 feet high, 
and in our picture we see eight or nine beasts turning somersaults — 
at what appears to be quite that height—possibly to flatter the — 
female tossers. To prolong the ‘ sport’ Fleming says the ground f 


should be covered with a thick layer of sawdust or sand, so ag 


not to kill the beasts at the first toss, but only stun them tem 3 4 
porarily, for nothing is more delectably amusing, he adds, than 9 


to see the animals staggering and tottering about after their cul 
butes and pirouettes in the air. On the occasion pictured by 
Fleming, something like fifty foxes were done to death, a huge 
staff of foresters being employed to trap wild foxes as well as 
to breed them for this devilish pastime, upon the invention of 
which Augustus prided himself not a little. Unfortunately, if 
was destined to become popular among most of the petty German 
Courts who were ever ready to ape their betters. Immeasurably 
vain of his colossal strength—he could hold standing on the palm 
of his outstretched hand a fully equipped cavalry-man— Augustus 
loved to show off his muscle in this sport. Holding his end of 
the tossing sling with one finger, while the other end was gripped 
by two of the strongest men to be found, he would perform prodi- 
gies, and no couple could stand up to him. It was he who intro- 
duced heavier animals, such as yearling wild boars, and even 
wolves. At a famous occasion at Dresden in celebration of the 
visit of Frederick William the First of Prussia—it was the one 
when Frederick’s son, the subsequent Frederick the Great, under- 
went the notorious ‘temptation’ by a nude Venus—a prodigious 
number of animals were tossed, viz. no fewer than 687 foxes, 
533 hares, 34 badgers, 21 wild cats, and, at the end, 34 young 
wild boars and 3 wolves with their canines removed were turned 
into the arena, ‘to the great delectation of the cavaliers, but to 
the terror of the noble ladies among whose hoop-skirts the wild 
boars committed amusing havoc to the endless mirth of the 
assembled illustrious company.’ What better opportunity for the 
show of typical Schadenfreude could princes have invented? In- 
juries to the tossers, not to the august lookers-on, were common, 
and many a man was maimed by the claws of wild cats or the 
tusk of some lively young boar. The former animals, as another 
writer observes, ‘do not give a pleasing kind of sport to ihose 
tossing, for if they carinot bury their claws and teeth in our 
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faces or legs they cling to the tossing slings for dear life, and it 
_ is next to impossible to give them a skilful toss ’—a statement I 
~ quite believe. 

At some of the German Courts, fox-tossing remained long in 
_ favour ; Landgravine Emelie of Hesse was a great patroness, but 
it was left to Duke Louis of Brunswick to add a further element 
of grotesque absurdity to this pastime by inventing masked fox- 
tossing. Not only did the tossers dress themselves up in bizarre 
- oostumes as Dianas, nymphs, hobgoblins, centaurs and other 
creatures of mythology, but these master-buffoons did the same 
_ thing to the animals they tossed. By means of tinsel, gaudy 
bits of cloth and wire, the wretched foxes and hares—the latter 
being the favourites for this purpose—were dressed up either in 
' the most fantastic manner they could invent or to represent 
unpopular personages or political foes in the most life-like manner 
that could be contrived. At the end of this super-buffoonery, 
when the layer of sand was sodden with the blood of the wretched 
victims, the whole company of courtiers, cavaliers and women 
finished off the day’s sport by a torchlight masquerade, or they 
took part in some bombastic play in the theatre of the chateau, 
where they represented themselves as gods and goddesses or 
personified the great warriors or heroes of mythology. It was 
indeed a period meriting the term baroque in sport, as well as 
art, manners and customs, and one to which it was as well that 
the great upheaval that shook up the whole of Europe at the 
close of the century put an end. 

But I have to conclude my examination of this curious book, 
and I do so with what is perhaps the most illuminating passage 
in the two stout volumes, for none gives one such a suggestive 
glimpse of German mentality. It is Fleming’s advice to 
duchesses and other high ladies when their lying-in time is 
approaching to divert themselves by watching fox-tossing from 
their chamber-window, where they can do so without fatigue, 
and be gladdened by the entertaining capers and caprioles of the 
foxes and the falls and tumbles of the cavaliers and women, 
particularly when the wild boars are turned loose and vast con- 
fusion is created in the ranks of the tossers, the human actors 
being evidently ranked on a level with the four-footed ones as 
@ source of amusement. Comment would only spoil this 
characteristic advice to the German women to imbue unborn 
' generations with frightfulness. Tt is the finishing touch to a 
picture from which the war has torn the veil. 


The reader will have gathered that this picture-book, even if 
the descriptive text cannot be followed, tells suggestive tales of 
_ &race’s foibles. Indeed, in many instances, such records possess 
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greater value than the written word, for who can deny that i 


artist has often by his pencil or graver rescued curious happenin mi. . 


in our ancestors’ lives which would have been lost but for him 
Even the crude efforts of the skin-clad Mousterian who drew 
impressions of the animals round him on the walls of his ca 
possess, as recent discoveries amply prove, considerable scientifi¢ 
value, though he generally failed to depict the human form diving 
either alone or in association with the trotting mammoth or the” 
shambling bear. This self-effacing modesty evinces a refreshing ; 
absence of the self-advertising spirit, and proves more convincingly 
than can a library of books what an infinite vista of ages intervenes” 
between these diffident troglodytes and the modern sportsman, 
In fairness to the latter we must, however, not forget that in” 
those remote prehistoric days man had not yet established his 
supremacy ; he was still the hunted, not the hunter, as was but 
natural considering the primitiveness of his weapons and the 


aggressiveness and enormous size of many of his foes. The flint — 
celt found imbedded in the frontal bone of a huge Megacerog 


hibernicus, or the stone lance-point discovered sticking in the 


skull of a gigantic Ursus spelaeus, dug up in the Slauper cave — 
in Bohemia, failed altogether to inflict mortal wounds, for had ~ 
their effect been more than the infliction of a severe headache, — 
these precious implements would assuredly not have been left — 


where Wauchoppe and Maller found them uncounted ages later 
in close association with human remains, probably those of the 
poor hunted man, who even in his lacustrine or in his underground 
retreat was not always safe from his four-footed foes. 

But my task does not take me back to the dawn of art, to 
the polychrome frescoes and the flint-incised wall-drawings adorn- 


ing those newly discovered underground Sistine Chapels and — 
Uffizi Galleries created by Magdalenian man in French and — 


Spanish caves scores of thousands of years back, but to a very 
much later age when the invention of printing and of wood- 


engraving incaleulably widened the field of art. For the first — 


half-century of printing, religious subjects almost exclusively 
engaged the primitive presses and the graver’s burins. But 
presently the intellectual world got bored by sempiternal pictures 
of simpering Virgin Maries, loitering saints with cartwheel haloes, 
and maltreated martyrs having their intestines ‘ spooled’ as were 
they catgut, and undergoing other bloodcurdling tortures. Thus 
it came to pass, that what we might call the Yellow Press of 
the Renaissance waxed enthusiastic about a new theme that soon 
surged into wide popularity: This was sport in its various 
phases. 

Let me at this point in my story interpolate a personal note 
in order to explain how one has been enabled to collect the 
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q } eristic of Europe’s principal peoples during the four centuries 
following upon that auspicious 1st of May 1889, when that gallant 


‘} began, what is incontestably the finest sporting book ever 
“written: Le Livre de Chasse. For just upon a generation the 
hobby of collecting pictorial material relating to this theme has 

| held me in bondage—to my financial undoing. Drawings by 
-# Old Masters, prints of all sorts and, where it was obviously 
“impossible to secure originals, photographic reproductions of 
‘Priceless illuminations adorning manuscripts preserved in the 
_ yarious treasure-houses of European capitals and royal chateaux, 
thus came to be amassed to the number of over four thousand. 
“The principle upon which the collection is based is, of course, 
“quite unorthodox from the print-collector’s point of view, for it 
“regards only the subject and disregards the artistic merit of the 
drawing or print. Indeed, as one kind critic pointed out, this 
novel collection contains many specimens of chalcographic art 
which no self-respecting collector would tolerate in his superior 
portfolios. True, yet one ventures to claim, that the precious 
Rembrandt etching in which a few additional scrapes of the 
needle make a difference of hundreds of pounds, or the mezzotint 
of some long departed belle in a ‘state’ not represented in the 
portfolios of the collector’s best friend, is of less historical and 
sociological interest to the average man than are many of the 
| pictures brought to light from dusty corners by the drag-net of 
one’s own hobby. 

Keen collectors generally manage to become nuisances to their 
friends : I must plead guilty to even worse, for so enthralling did 
my researches prove that I finally ventured to bore wider circles 
by publishing some years ago a rather bulky volume,’ illustrating 
‘it with some 240 reproductions from booty garnered in thirty 
years’ raids on print-shops and libraries all over Europe. Both 

‘text and cuts in Sport in Art attempt, in the fashion of a picture- 
book, to review, in a chronological sequence, English, French, 
‘German, Italian, Dutch and American sport within the four 
‘eenturies ending with the French Revolution, numerous 
specimens taken from the rarer sources, including Fleming’s 
yolumes, not being omitted. Twenty years ago a famous French 
sportsman, Count Auguste de Chabot, did much the same thing 
for French sport with results so interesting to many readers that 
it tempted me to cast an even wider net. Let some of its 
| gleanings be passed in brief review. 
The earliest of all woodcuts dealing with our subject compose 


_ 2 8port in Art: an Iconography of Sport during Four Centuries. 1913. 
_ London : Simpkin, Marshall and Co. ; New York : E. P. Dutton and Co. 
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the year 1486 by Antoine Neyret at Chambéry, and number ¢ 
fifty. Next in chronglogical order comes the treatise ¢ 
‘Fysshynge ’ with that most primitive of angling pictures printed © 
by Wynken de Worde’s creaking hand-press at Westminster ten 
years later ; while Germany’s earliest sporting print, if we ex 
Direr’s drawings in Emperor Maximilian’s famous Praye: 
finished in 1515, is contained in that sovereign’s typograp 
chef-d’auvre, ‘ Theuerdank,’ which astonished the educa 
classes two years later. But none of these early attempts are 
much instructive value, excessively rare and vastly expensive 
as they are.* As a matter of fact it was only in the second half 
of the sixteenth century that the arts of drawing and of engraving — 
and printing conjointly produced pictorial records that appeal to” 
us as illustrative of endemic sport. But then they came witha” 
rush that showed how picture-starved mankind felt itself to have 9 
been. In all the principal countries of Europe either new artists 9 
came to the fore, or those of the old school abandoned religious 





















































topics in favour of a subject that rapidly became far more popular. § i 
France, that had been in everything appertaining to art and spot — . 
the leading country, somehow did not retain its premier position .. 
when it came to the commercial exploitation of its genius. Thus § ‘The 
while Jacques du Fouilloux was illustrating his Venerie (published } ‘Afri 
in 1561) with crude woodcuts, a number of Dutch, Italian and J feed 
German artists were already busily at work illustrating ina J 
superior manner works upon the now fashionable theme. The eld 
rapidity with which new editions were published—those of swe 
La Chasse du Loup, the second oldest French printed classic, fF pte 
running to one hundred and ten—and the demand for translations § _ 
into foreign languages, were the best proofs of their popularity. | ™*" 
English art was in a more backward state; in the stirring days | _ 
of Elizabeth discovering new continents and fighting old foes aah 
were occupations more akin to Britain’s virile manhood. Thus J” thot 
it was only in 1575-6 that one ‘George Turbervile, Gentleman’ _ ‘ 
published a translation of the French classic La Venerie, calling J om 
it The Noble Arte of Venerie, and illustrating it with replicas of § r 
the Frenchman’s prints and five original woodcuts by an artist — | ~ 
who was probably also a foreigner. “hd 
Hunting in the sense in which the modern follower of the | “P° 
Exmoor understands it came into Britain with the Normans, of J rival 
course, and since that period there continued to exist a far greatet § no 
resemblance between our sport and that of France than between first 
the former and that of any other country. But this must not fF ™ I 
blind us to the fact that owing to the almost incredible amount 3 2 
3 For the first edition of Zhe Boke of St. Albans New York collectors have oh 





paid 2250. and 1800/., while 5957. was tabled for Antoine Neyret’s booklet. 
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flagrant cribbing, of which both artists and writers were guilty, 
great ses meme has to be exercised in respect of pictorial 


on sixteenth-century sport is unquestionably the Flemish artist 
* Stradanus,* to give him the name he generally used when signing 
_ his drawings, of which, by the way, my little collection possesses 
a larger number of originals dealing with sport than any other 
inthe world. After studying under Michael Angelo, Stradanus 
settled down in Florence where he worked for more than fifty 
years. Vasari, who calls him the equal of any painter in Cosimo 
’ de Medici’s service, tells us he drew his designs of hunting pieces 
“wder the personal guidance of the great Medicean, or, to use 
Vasari’s own words, ‘ after the invention’ of the Grand Duke of 
‘Tuscany, a circumstance confirmed by discoveries I stumbled 
“upon in Florentine archives. With the exception of a few which 
‘represent imaginary scenes or exotic sport, there is good reason 
‘to believe that the hundred or so of sporting scenes engraved by 
well-known Dutch artists after Stradanus’ drawings are true 
tolife. Among the plates in the composition of which the artist’s 
imagination was called into play, such as hunting of dragons and 
other mythological beasts, there are two that arrest our attention. 
The one is a picture of elephant-hunting by dwarf aborigines of 
Africa, who are shown_in the act of hamstringing them with 
mediaeval axes as they pass beneath trees in which they them- 
selves are hidden. It shows that the ‘little men’ of Central 
Africa were even then known. The other one possesses topical 
interest: it represents a regular battle being waged between 
mounted and foot forces and a huge serpent of incredibly ferocious 
mien that is being attacked by two tanks on wheels from which 
men are shooting iron-shod darts at the monster. The Latin 
inscription below the engraving tells us that it was in this manner 
_ that Atilius, the Roman consul, undid the uncanny foe. So we 
see that the use of tanks in mediaeval warfare, of which Vegetius 
and others have left us pictures, was probably but the echo of a 
very mouch older invention. 

Stradanus’ best work was executed in the two decades follow- 
ing the year 1553, when we know he was already designing 
tapestries for Cosimo’s Arazzia Medica, established in 1546 to 
rival the Ferrara manufactory of arras and the Atelier de Vige- 
tano in Milan, the pet toys of the respective art-loving rulers. At 

first his hunting scenes were issued in small sets of four and 
six plates, and these became so popular that in 1578 the enter- 


* His real name was Jan van der Straet, and Italian writers often speak of 
_ fim as Giovanni della Strada. He was born in Bruges in 1523 and died in 
- Florence in 1605. 
Von. LXXXVI—No. 514 4D 
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prising Antwerp engraver-publisher, Ph. Galle, issued what prov 
to be an immense success : a picture-book consisting of 104 plate 
each with a descriptive Latin text beneath the picture. 
Latin title of the set can be translated into ‘ Hunting of Wil 
Beasts, Birds and Fish.’ Its popularity was extraordinary, 
was the ‘ scoop’ of the century, and dozens of plagiarists beg 
to issue similar sets all over Europe, with the exception of Brita 
where the art of engraving and the commercial exploitation 
printing were still in a backward state. Among the best imitate 
were two Dutch artists, Hans Bol and David Vincboons, both § 
natives of art-loving Malins, and both etchers of renown, be we 
were numbered by some among the ‘ Little Masters.’ Bol’ tb id 
of forty-eight delightful little hunting scenes issued in 1582 by 
the same enterprising Antwerp firm that had made such a hit 
with Stradanus’ prints are in some respects a decided improve 
ment upon the latter. Though most of them are simply adapta’ 


tions of the earlier artist’s ideas, there are a few representing — be 


types of sport not embraced in the older pictures, such as shooting 
partridges under hawks, duck decoys, and salmon-netting, — 
Vincboons, whose etchings of genre competent judges pronounce 
to be exceedingly good, has left us but one set of ten plates, one 
or two of which deserve to rank as masterpieces of composition 
and etching. The most prolific, but by no means the most praise 
worthy, imitator of old Stradanus was his former pupil, Antonio 
Tempesta. The output of his Roman workshop was so prodigious 
—some 1700 or 1800 plates are ascribed to it—as to border on 
the incredible, quality being entirely sacrificed to quantity. And 
not only was his work rough and scamped, but the errors into 


which his master had fallen, such as endowing the ibex witha 


long beard, or reversing the chamois’ horns so that they crooked — 
forward instead of backward, are for decades calmly repeated by 
him until the plates were completely worn out. 

Of these numerous sporting picture-books Sport in Art contains 
examples that give one at a glance some idea of endemic sport 
abroad, while the collection on which the book is based embraces — 
complete sets of the various editions, details of more interest to 
the antiquary than to the sportsman. 

Progress in the following century was nothing like as great 
as that which made the last quarter of the sixteenth such a pro 
ductive period. In fact, in some respects, a deterioration is 
perceptible, as is perhaps not to be wondered at, considering the © 
incredible ravages of the Thirty Years War which affected even 
countries not touched by actual hostilities. When at last in the 
‘second half of the seventeenth century English artists did set to 
work to provide their countrymen with sporting pictures, they 


made a very satisfactory beginning. Severall Wayes of Hunting, | . 
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Hawking, and Fishing, according to the English Manner, 
“mvented by Francis Barlow, etched by W. Hollar, was published 


4 in London in 1671, and it consisted of 12 plates with a title plate. 


It is almost a masterpiece by an etcher of whom Britain has made 
much too little. This praise refers, of course, to Francis Barlow, 
‘not to the much-travelled Bohemian, Wencelaus Hollar, for it is 
almost certain that the latt-r etched only four, or at most five, 
of the twelve plates, the rest being both designed and engraved 
by the creator of the better-known Aesop’s Fables. A poetic 
effusion is on the title-page of one of the editions. 

The stag rouz’d before us, away seems to fly, 

And pants to ye Chorus of Hounds in full ery; 

The day’s Sport when over makes blood circle right 

And gives ye brisk Lover fresh charms for ye night. 
The last of the plates is of special interest to the fox-hunter, for 
it is one of the oldest existing prints showing al] the accessories 
of his sport. The quaint quatrain with its curious spelling is 
hardly needed to describe the scene, which is that of a fox going 
toearth or, as some would now express themselves : ‘a fox chopped 
in covert, where after a fast run, thoroughly beaten, he crawled 
to ground’ : 

With eger Hounds, the Fox is hard pursu’d, 

Till him they Earth, whose subtile shifts renew’d 

Theire noble chase, and shew’d them Princely Sport 

Whose death the Cuntrey pleases as the Court. 

Fifteen years after the publication of Barlow’s set appeared 
the next important illustrated work on sport. This was Richard 
Blome’s The Gentleman’s Recreation, a fine and richly illustrated 
folio, published by subscription in 1686. Blome has been severely 
q@iticised by modern writers and called the arch cribber of his 
time, but this is hardly fair, for, unlike previous authors who 
lifted chapter after chapter of foreign writers without the slightest 
acknowledgment, Blome honestly discloses that- the foundation of 
his book consists of a translation of Ruises Innocent, and other 
works he specifies, while his illustrations of English sport are 
what they pretend to be, and not facsimiles of pictures of foreign 
sport purporting to represent the former. A comparison between 
Barlow’s and Blome’s pictures shows us one interesting fact, viz. 
that in the interval shooting at flying game seems to have come 
into vogue in England. Barlow has not a single picture illustrat- 
ing the use of the fowling-piece, while Blome has already quite 
-snumber. There has always existed a good deal of uncertainty 
by what nation, and at what period the art of shooting flying 
was first practised, so a few remarks on this matter may not 
be out of place, for their burden affords another illustration of the 
_ importance of pictorial records. 
4n2 
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There are three writers, Bonfaldini (1640), Espinar: (1644) 
and Tamaiz de la Escalera (1654), who have left us Italian and 
Spanish books instructing the sportsman how to shoot flying game, 
None of them unfortunately divulge where and when it was firsh 9 
used, though they all considered it a new and difficult art, whie 
no doubt, it was, considering the unwieldy shape of fowling-piee 
and the very slow ignition of the charge, and the poor quality 
home-made gunpowder and of hand-made shot. But for a crud 
etching—it is excessively rare—by a Venetian, one Giacomo 9 
Franco, published in 1609, representing Venetian noblemen i in as 
gondolas shooting with guns and long-bows at flying wild geese oie 
and duck, which they are bringing down by the boat-load, the 9} 
claim advanced by some authorities that Roman sportsmen were ‘ 
the first to practise the art would be more difficult to disprove _ E: 
than it is. The claim rests on a remark by an author of a book ~ 
published in 1669 to the effect that the Romans already knew 9 
the art in or about the year 1589. But against this at best second | 
hand information, must be brought up the more convincing, though 4 Be 
negative, evidence, that neither the already mentioned Roman — # 
artist Antonio Tempesta, nor Stradanus, nor any other artist pre — 
ceding Franco, has left us a single picture relating to it in all — 


the vast mass produced by them. When they picture the use § fhe: 
of the gun, it is invariably being discharged at wild-fowl swimming § dj 


on the water or game at rest. Tempesta, who died in 1630, would 
certainly not have failed to spread the fame of his fellow-towns — 
men, had the art come into practice while his pencil and brush — 
were busy, which, it is said, they were to the day of his death. 

In France it is generally believed that Louis the Thirteenth 
was the first to shoot at game on the wing, but as he was born © 
only in 1601 he could not, as Magné de Marolles pointed out, 
have been the inventor. Frenchmen must, however, have attained 
a high reputation, for Markland, the author of The Art of Shoot- 
ing—F lying to which he gave the quaint second title Pterylegia, 
(published in 1727,) says: ‘I have often wondered why the 
French, of all mankind, should alone be so expert at the gun, 
I had almost said infallible. It’s as rare for a professed marks 
man of that nation to miss a bird as for one of ours to kill. But 
as I have been since informed, they owe this excellence to their 
education.’ In Germany ‘air-shooting,’ as it was called, came 
into use also at a late date, and one, if not the first, author to 
speak of it was Baron Hohberg in his Georgica Curiosa, pub- 
lished in 1682. He mentions that it was in 1638, during the 
Thirty Years’ War, while he was quartered at Bremen, that he 
first witnessed this ‘noble and pretty sport,’ an Italian prince, 
Marshal Medici, practising it. This Italian seems to have been 


quite a remarkable shot with the fusil as well as with the balester — i 9 


or stone-bow. 
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A quaint remark made in 1605 by d’Arcussia, when he reeom- 


] ends falconers to shoot partridges ‘over the setting-dog with 


arquebuses’ when their falcons were in moult and therefore could 
not be used, has misled some writers to take it as a proof that 
this meant shooting on the wing. But this it does not mean, 
for, as several pictures of the time show us, it meant pot-shots 
at birds crouching while the hawk hovered over them. From what 
we have said, it can be seen that Franco’s etching is the earliest 
definite evidence as to when and where an art at which to-day 
Englishmen are acknowledged to be the best all-round performers 
came into being. 

The Italians, while the best fowlers—to use that term to de- 
scribe those skilled in snaring and netting birds—were but indiffer- 
ent sportsmen in our sense of the word, and after Stradanus and 
Tempesta there came a long pictureless pause broken in the year 
1674 by a very second-rate production, i.e. Count Amadeo di 
Castellamonte’s La Venaria Reale. Its sixty-six plates are as 
minformative as is the text, and from one of the former we turn 
with disgust. It represented a stag at bay being done to death 
by a crowd of cowardly hunters, some of whom are stoning the 

deer, while one, bolder than the rest, is attempting to assassinate 
the antlered victim by lying prone on a rock just above and prod- 
ding down at the helpless beast with his hanger. As red deer 
were never common in Italy, scenes like this cannot have been 
frequent. 

Of French hunting, as pictured by contemporary artists, much 
could be cited that is of interest. Putting it quite briefly, sport 
was conducted in a twofold manner, either by royal establish- 
ments with much ceremonial pomp, which finally degenerated 
into mere pageantry, or by the country-bred nobles in a rough and 
generally sportsmanlike manner. Of the latter methods few 
artists have left us records, but of the other, particularly the hunts 
of Louis the Fourteenth and Louis the Fifteenth, there are 
numerous pictures, many of which were translated on tapestry, 
following in this respect the earlier example of the foremost of 
all tapestry designers, Bernard van Orley, whose unrivalled Les 
belles Chasses de l’Empereur Mazimilien, preserved with the 
original cartoons in the Louvre, give us such lifelike impressions 
of that great sportsman’s hunts round Brussels four hundred years 


ago. 

Of Spanish sport very few pictures have survived, if indeed 
Many were ever drawn. The principal hunting work was written 
by Alfonso the Eleventh, between 1342 and 1350; it is divided 
into three books, the first treating of the different kinds of 
chases, somewhat in the style of Gaston de Foix’s great classic, 

_ which it however preceded by some forty years. The second deals 
with hounds, and their diseases, and the third describes the 
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different forests of Castile and Leon, and the beasts that were © 
to be found therein. The first illuminated copy was produced in © 
the following century, and is now preserved in the N ational — 
Library in Paris (No. 10,222), while the first printed and illus. 
trated edition was brought out by Argote de Molina in the year 
1582. But the wood-cuts are of the poorest description, and not : 
worthy to be mentioned on the same page with those little master. _ 
pieces by Hans Bol or Vincboons which Antwerp produced in the © 
same year. Spaniatds were but indifferent sportsmen, and even 
the genius of Velasquez found no better opportunities for hig — 
brush than the formal court-hunts held three times a year by 
Philip the Fourth in the Prado, which remind one of scenes of 
German sport depicted by Wolff Pirkner and Bretschneider. 
Germans were so detested at the Madrid court, and, on the other — 
hand, life among the sober and punctilious grandees was so hateful _ 
to the hard-drinking Teutons, ever guzzling and gorging, that no 
German courtier, soldier or artist could ever be induced to settle 
in Spain. Of the Prado hunts, which were boar-killing matches, 
there is, as many readers will know, a fine picture by Velasquez 
in our National Gallery. Game never being so plentiful in Spain 
as north of the Pyrenees, the slaughter was on a much lesser scale, 
and the participators had to be good horsemen, the chief end 
of this type of sport being to test the skill of the riders. In their 
hands they carried the horquilla, a long pole with fork-like ends, 
with which the sportsman warded off the wild boar and wolves. 








But I must cut short my review of a collection which opens 
many a suggestive vista to the naturalist and tells curious stories 
of events that appeal to the reading sportsman in a manner more 
interesting than any text. History is long and sport existed 
from the start, though, at first, man as the hunted, and not the 
hunter, probably enjoyed it less than did his hungry four-footed 
pursuers. Of course, there are a number of historical hunting 
scenes of which not the artist’s pencil but the pen of monasti¢ 
scribes or the Boswells of eminent men have left us records. 
Let us conclude our task by relating a couple of which this can 
be said. Thus, what would we not give for a picture immortalis- — 
ing Charlemagne’s wonderful escape from a terrible death during 
that famous aur-ochs hunt which he gave A.p. 801 in honour of 
Haroun-al-Raschid’s ambassadors in the dank Hercynian woods 
that surrounded his hunting lodge in Heristallum *? As Eginhard — 
of St. Gall describes the incident, the charging aur-ochs instilled 
such terror into the men from the East that they could not stand 
the sight, but fled from the side of the Emperor, and apparently 


5 The present Herstal on the Meuse, three miles north-east of Liége, was the 
birthplace of Pepin and probably also of Charlemagne himself. 
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none too soon, for the fiercest of these huge brutes made straight 
for Charlemagne. ‘The latter's spear missed the vital spot, with 
the result that before brave Isambart could slay the monster, the 
Emperor was wounded in the thigh and had his nether garment 
ripped to shreds, escaping death by’ a miracle. Rushing to his 
side, the assembled courtiers proceeded to divest themselves of 
their hose to offer them to the Emperor, but the latter laughingly 
rejected the garments, declaring that he intended to show himself 
in his sorry plight to the fair Hildegarde, who was a great hunter 
herself 


The other incident of which we should like to have a pic- 
ture relates to as great a warrior, but decidedly inferior Nimrod 
—Napoleon the First. His exploits with the gun must have 
been somewhat terrifying to his surroundings. He insisted on 
using very light, short-barrelled fusils, with heavy charges, until 
one fine day his weapon burst in his hands, and he had as narrow 
an escape as had the other Caesar just one thousand years pre- 
viously. Except when he loosened off at sitting game or fowl, 
he never hit anything but dogs, beaters, keepers and generals, 
hardly ever returning from the chase without having bagged one 
or the other. One day, partridge shooting, a covey rose and 
Napoleon blazed away joyfully with the result that he hit Masséna, 
his favourite Marshal, in the ear. But the great man’s presence 
of mind never forsook him, and he at once shouted ‘ Berthier! 
that’s you who has wounded poor Masséna!’ And at that it 
remained, though Berthier had not fired at all. Napoleon returned 
forthwith to Paris and ordered his physician, Larrey, to hurry 
to the wounded man as ‘ he had suddenly got ill.’ - ‘ Leave forth- 
with,’ he added, ‘and give him this note.’ The note ran: ‘My 
cousin, as soon as your health allows your departing, you are to 
take over the supreme command of the armies in Portugal, and 
beyond this I pray to God to take you under His sacred and wise 
protection. Napoleon.’ 

On another occasion, a stag was killed before the arrival of 
Napoleon on the scene. Girardin, the Master of the Hunt, hadsome 
boughs cut and the stag’s body so posed as if the animal were alive. 
When the great man arrived on the spot, he dismounted and a 
nile was handed him with which he promptly ‘ killed’ the dead 
stag, but unfortunately also the best hound in the pack. Forth- 
with, Girardin turned to Napoleon and informed him solemnly : 
‘Your Majesty, the stag is dead!’ Whereupon the great man, 
while remounting, exclaimed ‘ Parbleu, and what else did you 
expect? ’ 

Witt1aM A. Bariiie-GRoHMAN. 
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Ow the 2nd of April 1894 the Amir, Sir Ali Murad Khan Tlpur, : as 
K.C.1.E., the Ruler of the Khairpur State, the only portion of iz is 
the Provines of Sind left after the conquest under Talpur rule, ~ 1 art 
died; and it fell to my lot, as Collector and Magistrate of the | m 
Sukkur District of Sind, and therefore ex-officio Political Agent of 1 pa 


the Khairpur State, to attend his obsequies, and proclaim and f 
instal his successor on the Gadi. The circumstances of my 
journey to the Camp in the jungles, where the Amir lay, and the — 



















weird conditions under which I saw the body, and illumined by © i ob: 
torches only announced at night the succession of his eldest son, — iS su 
Mir Faiz Mahomed Khan, were most remarkable. They are § ais 
unlikely ever to recur, now that our Indian Chiefs are adopting, § ot} 
in some degree, the habits and mode of living of Western civilisae —/ on 
tion. I have always felt the story would be worth telling. Having — Re 
at the time kept a rough diary of events, which has been put at # 
my disposal by the kindness of Mr. Rothfeld, the Collector of” he 
Sukkur, I can refresh my memory. T re 
Before beginning my narrative I will give some details about = Si 
Sind—its conquest, the Amir himself, the Télpurs, the Khairpur J Rt 
State, and the circumstances which led to his continuing as its J) by 
ruler. | fo 
Sind, the valley of the Sindhu or Indus, a province about 300. y ex 
miles long on the North-West Frontier of India, comprehends | M 
the lower reaches of that river. It is bounded by the Panjdb on of 
the north, the sea on the south, Baluchistan and Afghanistan on — wh 
the west, and the desert of Rajputdna on the east. Since 1783 | 
it had been partitioned amongst three families of Amirs, of the — an 
Baluch clan of Télpur, who had attacked and expelled the former — co 
rulers. The first family reigned in Khairpur, the most northerly — giv 
province of Sind; the second at Hyderdbdd, which possessed § fri 
Lower Sind; and the third at Umarkote, in Eastern Sind. After — br 
the first Afghan War, owing to allegations that some of the Mirs 
had intrigued against the British, and for the settlement of certain — lo} 
disputes. with the Mirs, Sir Charles Napier was sent to Sind with # Bi 





a small force. Meeting with armed opposition, he defeated the | 3 
Télpurs of Hyderébéd and Umarkote at the Battles of Miénion — 
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" the 17th of February, and Débu (commonly called the Battle of 
_ Hyderdbéd) on the 12th of March 1843. As a result Sind was 
- annexed to the British Empire. All the Mirs were exiled, except 


OP) Mir Ali Muréd of Khairpur. 


Whether, as his brother maintains, Sir Charles Napier’s treat- 
ment of the Amirs was just, and their punishment deserved,’ 
_ or whether Sir James Outram’s view, that they were innocent 
_ and worthy gentlemen who were ‘foully wronged,* is nearer 
_ the truth, has been much discussed in the past; but it has not, 

I think, been fully reviewed in the clear light of history. Nor, 


Be ss regards the retention of the Khairpur State by Ali Murad, 


is the question very material, for, hefore Sir Charles Napier’s 
arrival in Sind, a bitter feud existed between Ali Murdéd and his 
_ uch older brother, Mir Rustam Khan, regarding the former’s 
| patrimony—of which he alleged his brother had deprived him. 
- In consequence of this feud, Mir Ali Murdd had attacked and 
defeated Mir Rustam in battle a month after Sir Charles had 
eome to Sukkur. He had then visited the General, and, having 
obtained an assurance that on Mir Rustam’s death his right to 
succeed him would be upheld, had thereafter remained the con- 
sistent friend and ally of the British. When, therefore, the 
other Mirs were expelled, Ali Murdd was continued as ruler, not 
. only of his own lands, but also of those appertaining to Mir 
Rustam. 

But of the half, and the most valuable half of this territory, 
he was afterwards deprived under the orders of Lord Dalhousie 
confirmed by the Board of Directors; he having been found by 
Sir Charles Napier in possession of more lands belonging to Mir 
Rustam than he was entitled to, and adjudged guilty, after inquiry 
by a Special Commission, of obtaining them by means of a daring 
forgery inscribed on a leaf of the Koran and inserted in the Treaty 
executed between the brothers after Mir Rustam’s defeat by Ali 
Murad. For the same cause, the latter was deprived of his title 
of ‘ Rais,’ or ruler of Upper Sind, and also of his salute of 15 guns, 
-- which, however, was subsequently restored and increased to 19. 

Some years after the conquest, the other Mirs of Hyderabad 
and Eastern Sind were allowed to return and live in their own 
country ,which they did loyally enough. Generous allowances were 
given to them by the Government, but they would never make 
friends with Ali Murdd, whose treachery to his old and popular 
brother made them always at deadly feud with him. 

These facts show the Mir to have been treacherous and dis- 
loyal to his own kith and kin. Yet in his relations with the 
British Government he ever remained loyal, and when Sir Charles 


' See Sir William Napier’s The Conquest of Sind. 
® See Dry Leaves from Young Egypt, by Edward Eastwick, C.B., F.R.S. 
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Napier became Governor of Sind he sent a force of 4000 Baluchis ~ 
to assist in punishing the unruly Baluch tribes on the frontier, 7 
His loyalty did not prevent his feeling to the end of his life 
resentment at his treatment, and he never ceased to complain — 
to the Governor of Bombay, and the Commissioner in Sind, when ~ 
receiving or returning their visits. He even came to England to - 
urge his claims, but without success. z 


The Talpurs are one of the Baluch tribes, regarding whose BS is 
origin and migration into Sind there are many legends; one being 
that they came from Aleppo, vid Baghdad, the Persian Gulf, and 9 


Mekran, whence they spread into the Indus Valley—a tradition 


supported to some extent by the similarity between the names + 


of a few of their tribes and of tribes in Syria. ‘Far superior to 
the Sindhi,’ says Sir Richard Burton, ‘fairer in complexion and 
of more hardy constitution, the Baluchi is, when intoxicated, 
sufficiently brave in battle’ ; but the qualification as regards his 
bravery is I think unjust. ‘ Being by far the best fighting man, 
he was the principal element in the mercenary forces which the 
rival chiefs employed ’ in Sind, until in 1783 the Talpurs defeated 
the Kalhoras (the former rulers), and Mir Sohra4b Khan Taélpur, 
the father of Mir Rustam Khan and Mir Ali Murdd, set up his 
throne at Khairpur. Khairpur, as native States go, is only a 
small area, covering about 6000 square miles; its population, in 
1901, was just under 200,000. It lies on the left bank of the 
Indus, and at its N.W. corner is close to the town of Rohri, now 
united to the celebrated island fort of Bukkur and by it to the 
important town of Sukkur by the magnificent cantilever bridge, 
over which the North-Western Railway crosses on its way to 
Lahore, and under which the river, divided into two channels 
by the chain of limestone rocks, which at this spot form its banks, 
flows and becomes in the inundation season on the Rohri side a 
broad rushing torrent. So great is the volume of water descend- 
ing in this ‘ Inner Pass,’ as it is called, and so powerful are its 
whirlpools and eddies, that in the height of the inundation the 
river steamers would after many struggles and much waste of 
steam fail to ascend and ignominiously drop back; while the 
flat-bottomed row-boats would be held up in the whirlpools for 
several minutes, and the fishing boats, especially if carrying sail, : 
be apt to be swept against the Rohri bank and upset. All this 
I have myself witnessed when;~as a young Assistant Collector, 
I lived in the old Residency at Sukkur, the building occupied by 
Mr. Eastwick and Sir James Outram in the early forties, and 
described by the former as ‘built so close to the river’s edge 
that one could sit at the window and catch fish.’ 

In former times the fort of Bukkur was considered to be the 
key to the whole of Sind, and the rulers of Afghdnistén and the 
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~ Panjdb in turn coveted and endeavoured to secure it; while in 
- recent times the great Lansdowne Bridge and the right bank of 
- the Indus have been held to be the main line of defence against 


Fan invasion of India from the north, and the bridge was protected 


by a series of forts, the guns of which were, I believe, brought 


} as far as the Arsenal at Hyderabad, but never further. 


Mir Ali Murdd survived the conquest for more than half a 
_ century. It cannot be said that he wasa good ruler. He devoted 
the greater part of his time and energy to shooting phara or hog- 


} deer (Cervus porcinus) and pig, maintaining and extending large 


# game preserves. So fiercely did he resent any interference with 

_ his game that on one occasion when a wild boar that was damag- 
} ing a cultivator’s crops had been killed by the cultivator the Mir 
} ordered the man to show him the place where he had killed the 
- animal, and then shot-him dead with his own hand. He was 
_ a magnificent shot, as I have witnessed when present by invita- 
_ tion at his shooting parties—notably once when I was accompany- 
ing him in his palki to the Shikirgd4h, and he suddenly snatched 
up his rifle and brought down a deer at some 200 yards distance 
as it flashed through a small opening in the tamarisk bushes. 

This devotion to sport did not conduce to the interests of his 
subjects. The jungle and the wild boar were preferred to the 
improvement of the fields and crops. Yet Ali Murad was a 
man of whose abilities Sir Bartle Frere, Commissioner in Sind 
from 1851 to 1859, had a very high opinion. Therefore he was 
left to manage his own State affairs in his own way. He was 
indeed a capable man, of fine physique and handsome features, 
possessing, when he chose, all the charm of a polished Mahomeda.. 
gentleman, but remaining ever astute, crafty and intriguing. 

During the illness before his death, I had visited him several 
times and admired the ability and skill with which he conversed 
on all subjects, especially the State and its position under Govern- 
ment. Indeed, his conversation was often too clever for me. 
It was interlarded with Persian (the Court language of Sind 
under the Talpurs), which he regarded as the only language suit- 
able for polite conversation. ‘Giles Sahib,’ he said to me on 
several occasions, with his cynical smile, ‘ Sindhi’ (the language 
of the Province) ‘is a ‘‘Jungly’’ language.’ 

The principal object of my last visits was to get H.H. to 
realise that under the orders of Government he would be suc- 
ceeded by his son, Mir Faiz Mahomed, and not by his grandson, 
Mir Mahomed Murdd, the son of his deceased eldest son, in 
whose favour he had long been endeavouring to obtain a decision. 
According to Baluch custom and Mahomedan law, the next living 
son and not the grandson is entitled to succeed. Mir Ali Murdd 
much disliked Mir Faiz Mahomed, who he believed had attempted 
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to assassinate him. But there was no proof of this. Ali Murdd © 
had on one occasion been fired at by a wayfarer : he had promptly — 
swung round and shot the man dead. 4 

The wish to be succeeded by a favourite was not unusual — 
among the rulers of Indian States; and no sooner was Mir Faig ~ 
Mahomed installed as Amir, than he in his turn tried by a series _§ 
of unblushing falsehoods to obtain the recognition as his heir of § 
a younger son, Mir Ahmed Ali, the offspring of an African slave 9 
girl, in the place of his eldest son, the child of a Baluch lady. 

Very soon after my last visit, at 11 A.M. on the 2nd of April §  { 
1894, I received at Sukkur, the headquarters of my District,a 9 
letter from Mir Faiz Mahomed, informing me that his father 9 
was dying. On telegraphing to the Commissioner in Sind, my § 
superior officer, 1 received orders to proceed at once to the Mir’s § 
camp, and to take with me the District Superintendent of Police, § 
Mr. Michael Kennedy, and a guard of armed police. A Com. 79 
pany of a Baluch Regiment from Jacobébid was also ordered to 9 
join me at Khairpur, as the dispute regarding the succession ren- _ 
dered some precaution necessary. The camp was some thirty ~ 
miles below Sukkur, and about equidistant from the Indus and : 
Khairpur, the capital of the State. I therefore hired a spare ~ 
steamer belonging to the Sukkur-Rohri ferry, and on the same 
day left Sukkur with Mr. Kennedy, the police guard, our horses, ~ 
servants and messengers, and the servant of Mir Faiz Mahomed, 
who had brought me the information. 

The Indus was then only beginning to rise, and it was after 
three hours’. slow steaming through the somewhat monotonous 
scenery which, except at Sukkur, that river affords, that we came 
in sight of the landing-place, a mere clearing in the bdbul and 
tamarisk jungle, where a group of people was evidently await- 
ing our arrival. We knew at once that the Amir wasdead. The 
long locks of the Baluchis, hanging, in accordance with their 
mourning custom, loose in the wind instead of being bound up 
in their puggries, proclaimed the fact; and also their untrim 
appearance, it being another Baluch custom to wear only the 
dirtiest linen garments after the death of a relative. 

The scene was weird. The wild nature of the spot, with no 
signs of habitation or cultivation; the motley, unkempt crowd, 
mostly the relatives and servants of the deceased, with their horses 
and horsemen in nondescript uniforms; the Hindu munshis, or, 
as they would call themselves, the ministers of the State, parading 
their grief by a wailing which one could not regard as sincere— 
all contributed to make a striking picture and to cause one’s 
thoughts to dwell not without sadness on the dead Amir, who, 
if not greatly loved by his subjects, nor deserving of love, had 
yet been an historical figure and a link with the past. For he 
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_ was the-last of the Sind Amirs as they were known to the people 
representing the old régime, untouched by that influence of 


Western civilisation which, after fifty years of British rule, has 


. ; necessarily affected the habits and administrative conceptions of 
4 his successors. 


We were met on landing by Mir Ahmed Ali, he being then, 


' 4 as on every possible occasion, sent instead of his eldest brother, 
4} as his father’s representative. From him we learnt that the 


Amir had died just before they had left the camp to meet us. 
So, after a few words of condolence and when I had despatched 


‘a telegram announcing the fact to the Commissioner, we mounted 


our horses, and as a mark of respect proceeded at a foot pace, 
accompanied by a crowd of followers, to the camp, where we 
atrived after dark. 

In accordance with the ded man’s custom, the camp was 
situated near a small village, and one of his ‘Shikdrgahs.’ It 
consisted of brushwood ‘ landhis’ or sheds, and a few small tents. 
The Amir himself never dwelt in a house, but lived day and 
night in these thatched sheds. It was said that he had been 
warned against living under an ordinary roof; but among the 
Baluchis a superstitious fear of living in a solid building was 
common, lest it should fall in on them, a fear doubtless due to 
the occurrence of earthquakes, which, though rare in Sind, were 
not unknown. 

On our way, Mir Faiz Mahomed, carried in a palki, met us, 
and immediately on our arrival Mr. Kennedy and I, by his wish, 
visited the body of the dead Amir, lying in state, if the term 
can be applied to the rude surroundings; the bare shed, differing 
little from one used for cattle ; the ‘ charpoy,’ a four-legged wooden 
cot used universally in the East, but in the case of wealthy persons 
ornamented with ivory and tale studs and coloured lacquer, for 
skill in the execution of which carpenters in some of the Sind 
villages are renowned. 

I had pictured to myself, and had led Mr. Kennedy, who had 
never seen the Amir in life, to expect that in death his features 
would appear strikingly handsome. It was with a feeling of dis- 
appointment and with a difficulty in restraining a smile, that, 
when the retainers had removed one by one the silken cloths 
in which the face was wrapped, we saw only features rendered 
ludicrously unrecognisable by the quantity of red powder with 
which they were covered. This and again the exaggerated wail- 
ing of the munshis whom I knew to have been habitually dis- 
honest, disloyal and intriguing servants of the dead Amir, entirely 
took away the feeling of interest and even of awe which must ever 
be experienced in the presence of death. 
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After this visit I went at once to a place in the open air close” 
to the village, where two cots had been arranged and covered 
with ‘ Kincdb,’ silken cloths and cushions, on which I and ir 
Faiz Mahomed sat side by side, cots being also placed around 9 
for other Mirs and retainers, all turned upside down with ther 
legs in the air, so that the occupant sat separated from the ground” 
only by the tape or string webbing which served as the spring. 
mattress of these cots, whose inversion is another of the curious 
Baluch customs on the occasion of a death. 

After a few sympathetic words to Mir Faiz Mahomed, I stood ~ 
up and proclaimed his succession under the orders of Government 9 
as ruler of the Khairpur State, and enjoined on the relatives, the 
servants, and all present, their duty as loyal subjects, and ~ E 
expressed also the hope that his reign might be, alike for himself : La 
and his people, a happy and prosperous one. I then returned © 
to the tent provided for us, and shortly H.H. the new Amir ~ 
paid me a return visit, and after formal courtesies and congratula- ~ 
tions we arranged several urgent matters, particularly the em-— 
balming of the body and its despatch, after the receipt of the 
necessary Government sanction, to Kerbela, the town in Arabia 
where ‘every Shiite Muslem throughout the world, who can afford 
it, seeks sepulchre in holy ground.’ So ended a very memorable 
day. I wish I vould fully describe the scene when I proclaimed 
the new ruler. The time approaching midnight, the darkness 
relieved only by the stars and a few scattered torches, the assembly 
of relatives, retainers and villagers squatting on upturned cots 
or standing round in disorder, all united to render it a barbaric 
picture, devoid of even such pomp and colouring as the ceremony 
would ordinarily have demanded. 

Next morning we left the camp accompanied by the police 
and followers, and, proceeding at a foot pace, reached Khairpur 
a little before noon. There H.H. Mir Faiz Mahomed met us; 
and there in the Guest House of the ‘Red Bungalow’ as it is 
called, owing probably to its being the only brick building in 
Khairpur, we resided during the following ten days, which were 
spent in arranging for H.H.’s installation on the Gadi, the in- 
stallation itself on the 8th of April, and in completing tant bien 
que mal my task of carrying out, with the consent of H.H., 
measures for the better administration of the State. 

If the events preceding our arrival at Khairpur were remark- 
able, those following were scarcely less so, for our days were 
spent in an atmosphere of intrigue, falsehood and opposition to 
the wishes of Government. The administration of the State 
during the late Amir’s reign had become so notoriously bad that 
the Government had only not interfered from consideration for 
his great age; and my instructions were to prepare for immediate 
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4 E changes, the most important of which were the appointment of 
_ a trusted and experienced servant of Government as Wazir or 


" Chief Administrator and Adviser to H.H., and the dismissal of » 
_ the corrupt munshis. 
The munshis employed by the Amirs were always Hindus 


¥ of the Amil or Writer class. The Amirs themselves being indolent 
‘| and ignorant, the keeping of the revenue accounts, and indeed of 
| all State correspondence, was in the. wily munshis’ hands so that 


_ they often acquired great influence over both rulers and ruled. 
x Although Mir Faiz Mahomed was by nature a mild and 
_ reasonable individual, and although he had been too long kept 


Fin a subordinate position by his father, and was too delighted 


_ at his improved prospects to dream of any strenuous opposition, 
it needed frequent interviews before he accepted these measures 
and before the appointment as Wazir of an experienced 
4 Mahomedan servant of Government, who had served under me * 
in several capacities, was made, and the ministers were dismissed. 
_ By them and by all the other Mirs and their ladies the appointment 

of the Wazir was detested and secretly opposed. That there was 
some ground for fear that intrigue might develop into crime was 
shown by the sudden appearance one day in our room of the new 
Wazir, very excited, and declaring that he must go and that he 
would not stay to be killed ‘like a rat in a trap.’ This very 
sudden and unexpected ebullition caused both myself and Mr. 
Kennedy to smile. Possibly that was the best treatment for his 
nervousness. At any rate we succeeded in allaying his fears, and 
he returned to his duties satisfied that he would be protected 
from violence. 

Throughout this time I communicated by cypher telegrams 
with the Commissioner in Sind, and on hearing of the last 
incident he bid me ‘remember Manipur’—a message I then 
regarded as taking too serious a view of the position. Of actual 
violence I had no fear, though poison was always a possibility, 
and at a much later date, the sudden death in suspicious circum- 
stances of the Wazir and also of his successor gave one to think. 

To the dismissal of the ministers, H.H. was adverse from 
three causes: (1) a promise made by him to his father to retain 
them (2) fear of their injuring him (8) the fact that their dismissal 
and the appointment of the Wazir would be tantamount to a 
revolution in the management of the State, so entirely was the 
whole of it, financial and administrative, in their hands. On 
this matter, however, my orders were peremptory, and on my 
firmly, though kindly, insisting and pointing out that non-inter- © 
ference by Government had been solely due to consideration 
for his father’s great age, he gave way. 

On one other subject H.H. expressed great anxiety, namely, 
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the position of his favourite son, Mir Ahmed Ali, as regards the 
management of the State; and when assured that. the appoint 
ment of an independent officer as Wazir was indispensable, he 
begged that Mir Ahmed Ali should share the work. To thi 

I could only reply that he was far too young and inexperienced, 
but that he might by loyal and faithful service show his fitness ” 
for the appointment in the future. Afterwards I sent for Mit” 
Ahmed Ali and spoke very plainly to him to the same effect. 


Many other important matters connected with the State fully” a 


occupied my time at Khairpur, and included visits from leading 
subjects whom I urged to advise H.H. regarding the appointment 


of the Wazir and the institution of necessary reforms. I will,” Pe 


however, only further mention one overt and remarkable instanee — 


of the intrigues as to which H.H. informed me at an early inter 9 
view. The object of the intrigue was to secure the succession § ™ 
of Mir Mahomed Murdad, the son of the eldest and deceased son e 
of the late Amir instead of Mir Faiz Mahomed, the eldest surviving 9 
son, and consisted of a very clumsy forgery in the shape of a 9 
despatch purporting to be signed by Lord Elgin, the Governor 9 


General, and directing that ‘in case Mir Faiz Mahomed was not — 
the true choice of H.H. Mir Ali Murdd, Mir Mahomed Murad ~ 
would be selected to succeed him.’ 

This document, H.H. informed me, was brought by two men, 
one said to be the editor of a Jallandar newspaper, the other a 
well-known servant of the State. With the despatch were two 
letters, one from the editor stating that he brought the despatch 
from Lord Elgin, and the other from the servant, saying that 
it was due to his exertions that Mir Mahomed Murdd had been 
recognised by the Viceroy as the successor to Mir Ali Muréd. 
Both men were said to have absconded and were not forthcoming 
on my issuing a warrant, but they were, I was informed long 
after, shut up in H.H.’s fort of Diji Ka Kote on the edge of the 
Sind desert. 

Beyond a ride round the town, and inspection of the so-called 
Artillery Lines, where a few decayed gun carriages lay, we did 
not leave our residence until on the 8th of April I formally installed 
H.H. Mir Faiz Mahomed on the Gadi. That ceremony con- 
sisted of an open-air Durbar, which we endeavoured to render as 
imposing as possible. The Company of the Baluch Regiment, 
under Lieut. Hatch, had joined us soon after our arrival, and 
with the armed police and the Khairpur ‘ Catchemaliveos,’ formed 
a sufficient if somewhat irregular guard. 

Small incidents will even during important events occasion & 
laugh and be remembered long afterwards. As I left the Guest 
House that afternoon with Mr. Kennedy, Lieut. Hatch and the 
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' Wazir, in order to drive with H.H. to the Durbar, our gravity 
was upset by Lieut. Hatch remarking in a loud whisper ‘ He’s got 
# on Jemimas,’ referring to the elastic patent leather boots which 
q the new Wazir wore to grace the occasion. 
‘} As usual the Durbar was formed in a large semi-circle with 
seats in the centre covered with Kincdéb for H.H. and myself, 
} and chairs on each wing up to Khairpur’s capacity for providing 
them. The chairs were occupied by the European officers, the 


| Mirs and influential landholders, while a large gathering of the 


people sat on the ground or stood up behind. On our arrival in 


‘| an ancient landau drawn by untrained steeds, indescribably 


harnessed, and after taking our seats, I addressed the assembly 
and read the Government Kharita sanctioning H.H.’s appoint- 
ment. I then fixed a jewelled aigrette in his turban, whereupon 
his band played our National Anthem in notes which, if not 
harmonious, were recognisable, and a salute of 15 guns was fired. 
H.H. then, in accordance with the old custom, presented a 
‘Nazar’ to me, as Political Agent, and, after he had said a few 
words to the assembly, the Durbar closed with the usual distribu- 
tion of flowers and sprinkling of rose water. 

I remained at Khairpur for six days after the Durbar, and on 
the 14th of April returned to Sukkur. During that time I had 
frequent interviews with H.H., Mir Ahmed Ali, and other Mirs, 
who persisted in interfering with the Wazir. I also, at the 
* request of H.H., dismissed the two Chief Ministers and persuaded 
him to make several important concessions to his ryots, notably 
some connected with the restoration of their wells, and the with- 
drawal of all restrictions regarding the protection of their crops 
from pigs, till then unduly preserved in the interests of the late 
_ Amir’s love of sport. 

During all these interviews and consultations on measures for 
securing: better administration, one incident occurred which 

exemplified in a very remarkable way the length to which a 
Chief of the old school would go in order to secure the succession 
of a favourite. This took place, or rather was first mooted, on 
the day after the Durbar, when H.H. paid me a ceremonial visit 
and made what I recorded in my diary as ‘ the curious statement’ 
that Mir Ahmed Ali was his eldest son, which of course I knew 
to be untrue. At the time I was more puzzled than astonished ; 
_ and the visit being one of ceremony I merely remarked ‘ Surely 
it is not so, as Mir Imdmbaksh is your eldest son.’ 

Next morning, however, at an early visit, after some conver- 
sation regarding Mir Ahmed Ali and the necessity of preventing 
his signing important papers instead of the Wazir, H.H. again 
said that Mir Ahmed Ali was his eldest son, and on my replying 
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that I had proofs to the contrary he asserted most firmly that they 
were false, adding what Indian witnesses so often say, preliminary 
to giving false evidence, that he was incapable of stating what 9 
was not true. As nothing I could say led H.H. to retract that 9 
statement, the subject had to be left to future action. 


that H.H. Mir Faiz Mahomed, on whom the title of G.C.I.E. § 
was bestowed, was succeeded at his death by his eldest son, Mir 9 
Imaémbaksh ; and that under the guidance of three successive 9 
Wazirs, all selected Government officers, the State has prospered 9 
exceedingly, the administration resting virtually in their. hands, § 


R. GInEs. 
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| Or the members of the Triumvirate that controlled the Turkish 
""§ Empire during the War, Ahmed Djemal Pasha presents the most 


enigmatic personality. His is a character teeming with con- 
flicting elements: cruelty and clemency, firmness and caprice, 
ideality and hedonism, self-seeking and patriotism. The problem 
is to réconcile some of the facts presented in this paper not only 
with others contained therein but with the picture of a dissipated, 
cruel tyrant painted in Mr. Morgenthau’s Story. The former 
Ambassador to Turkey is a close observer and a careful chronicler. 
But his personal impressions of Djemal Pasha appear to have 
been less intimate than his impressions of the other members 
of the Triumvirate, Talaat and Enver. His sketch of Djemal 
is correct as far as it goes. It is because the present writer was 
in a position to see him from other angles, and in a softer light ; 
to catch other phases of his character, that he would now offer 
a few sketches, which, together with that of Mr. Morgenthau, 
may help the future historian to present a comparatively finished 
portrait. 

Djemal Pasha’s stoutly built figure is rather under medium 
height. His hair is brown; his squarely cut French beard is 
somewhat lighter; his beautiful brown eyes can be soft or hard 
as occasion demands. His manner has the charm of perfect 
social ease. I was amused by the contrast shown at an After- 
noon Tea—where a belligerent entertained Turks, Syrians, 
British, Americans and Austrians—between the bearing of those 
_ keen rivals, Djemal Pasha and Azmi Bey, the Governor of the 
Vilayet of Beyrout: the latter silent, icy, impenetrable, sitting 
stiffly apart; and the former gay, debonair, interested, wandering 
about with his hands in his pockets, or lounging on the arm of 
a big chair, the other arm of which was occupied by a charming 
European lady. Yet another contrast presents itself to my 
vision—acontrast between Djemal Pasha as he was that afternoon 
at play and Djemal Pasha in all his official dignity, when with 
martial bearing and in a ringing voice he stood on the platform 
of the Syrian Protestant College at Beyrout to address its hundreds 
of students of many nationalities. 

1151 4n2 
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Djemal Pasha speaks both German and French. His loyalty” 
to the Turkish cause was not to be questioned, but he barely 2 
concealed his preference for the French form of civilisation. Thus _ 
far, at least, he was philo-French. He respected loyalty even 
among his enemies. It was with genuine indignation that he ~ 
quashed the attempts of certain Beyrout Syrians to demand from_ 
British subjects, who had been exempted from deportation, heavy 
contributions to a Turkish Military Hospital. 

His relations with the American College form a most interest- 
ing chapter in the history of that missionary institution. At 
the beginning of the War, he secured the exemption from deporta- 
tion of three British Professors in the Medical School, who— 
with the exception of two or three days, when, by some mis. 
understanding they were sent to Damascus—continued in their 
positions all through the War. He allowed the students of 
belligerent nations, including those of military age, to remain 
at their studies. He welcomed to Southern Palestine an 
American Red Cross Unit, sent under the auspices of the College 
and Mission. He permitted the College to obtain provisions at 
Army rates, thus provoking much bitter opposition among 
Germans and others. Without this concession, which was 
continued by his successor, Mohammed Djemal Pasha, it would 
have been impossible for the large College community to have 
held together. At a time when travel was extremely difficult, 
he facilitated the departure to America of members of the Faculty 
and their families. 

In the spring of 1916 a serious misunderstanding arose between 
him and the College, which resulted in the enforced retirement 
of one of the Professors. This incident, however, was not 
without its benefits, for it brought the Dictator and the President 
of the College down to a bed-rock discussion, during which the 
altruistic aims of the institution became clear to him. There 
was no mistaking the genuine ring in his words to the President 
some months later: ‘I regard your institution as one of my best 
assets in building up a New Syria.’ It was doubtless due to his 
direct efforts that after the College had been peremptorily closed 
by Azmi Bey, on the breaking-off of relations between the United 
States and Turkey, the institution was reopened after two weeks, 
and was never again closed. 

In his attitude towards the College he followed the policy of 
the Cabinet, of which he was a member as Minister of Marine. 
Robert College, at the Capital, and Constantinople College for 
Women were not closed at all. There is ground for the belief 
that this policy was based on a desire to keep an anchor to the 
windward, to secure the United States for a friend, in case the 
War turned against Turkey. But his warm personal interest was 
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proved by many small instances apart from the greater examples 
already cited. 

There is no doubt that as long as the victory of Germany and 
her Allies seemed sure to him, he expected to play a great réle 
in the future of Syria and Palestine. Many believe that he had 
visions of founding a dynasty. He publicly stated at a dinner 
in Beyrout that his future was inextricably linked with the future 
of these lands. Such open declarations may have been respon- 
sible, first, for the limitation of his power, and, later, for his recall 
to Constantinople. For, as in all Triumvirates, these Triumvirs 
were playing, more or less, each for his own hand, and regarded 
the other members with jealousy... He had the ambition of 
creating a Syria which he could exhibit with pride to an admiring 
Europe. I think it would not be unfair to call him a personal 
patriot. He was inordinately vain. He wanted a reformed 
Turkey, but he wanted pre-eminently to be known as the Chief 
Reformer. 

These facts help to explain his great attention to education, 
even while he was conducting vital military campaigns. Of 
course his plans were immensely simplified by the opportunity 
of using the buildings and plants of belligerent institutions, as 
well as of employing their teachers. He established in Beyrout 
two interesting schools for girls. The first, named after himself, 
was conducted in a French building in the town by Naggiar Edib 
Khanum, a graduate of the Constantinople College for Women, 
later married to the highly cultured Professor of Turkish in the 
Syrian Protestant College, whom Djemal had lent the institution 
from his own Staff, and who proved to be a valuable liaison officer 
between the College and his military chief, loyal to both. At 
_ & public exhibition in this school, I witnessed the Biblical drama 

of Queen Esther, played by girls of many religions before a mixed 
audience of men and women, also of many religious sects, includ- 
ing high Moslem officials. After this performance, we were 
invited to watch a basket-ball game, played in the open air by 
the girls of the school. A similar audience was gathered at that 
home of cloistered, aristocratic virginity, perched high above the 
Beyrout bay, called the Dames de Nazareth, since then of course 
restored to its Catholic owners, to listen to the Opera of Joseph 
and his Brethren—the first Turkish opera, I believe—sung by 
girls representing the same variety of religions. At this place a 
Normal School had been opened, under the patronage of Djemal, 
by the older and younger sisters of the Edib family. The 
Director, Khalidy Edib Khanum, also a graduate of Constanti- 
nople College, is the author of the libretto, based on her own 
Turkish drama of the same name. She has published many other 
books in Turkish, including stories and a work on Sociology. The 
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music is by Mr. Wadia Sabra, a local Syrian musician. 

overture shows solid harmonic workmanship, while the Oriental 
element is skilfully and charmingly used in the arias. The 
French Ladies had been expelled the country in 1914, bu 
some of the Syrian Sisters remained in the convent. ‘ We try 


to make them feel they are our sisters,’ I once heard Khalidy 
Khanum say. In both these establishments teaching positions 
were given to Christian girls, trained in the American Mission — 


Schools. 


Khalidy Khanum also had general oversight of an orphanage, § 
established in the buildings of the French College at Antura, 9 
beyond the Dog River, where had been gathered hundreds of | 
Armenian and Kurdish children. The former had been forced § 
to take Moslem names, but, beyond this, little was done to make § 


them change their religion. This institution was deeply on her 
heart ; when, in the early summer of 1918, she left for Constanti- 
nople, she asked the President of the Syrian Protestant College 
to see to it that her children did not suffer if there were a possible 
Turkish evacuation. When the evacuation took place, this trust 
was carried out, with the aid of the Red Cross. The measures 
taken by these Turkish ladies towards the emancipation of their 
Moslem Syrian sisters are still bearing fruit. At a concert, given 
at the American College some months after the occupation, several 
Moslem ladies had the pleasure, impossible to them before the 
War, not only of being present but of sitting unveiled in the 
audience. 

Perhaps Djemal Pasha’s pet educational scheme was the inci- 
pient University founded at Jerusalem in the Convent of St. Anne, 
known as the Salahiyeh. His aim seems to have been to build 
up a modernised Al-Azhar, where the ideas of pan-Islamism might 
be fostered in an atmosphere of European culture. Obscurantism 
being avoided, the vast pretensions of the movement could be 
made far more effective by the use of weapons borrowed from the 
enemy. This pan-Islamic idea, though not openly acknowledged, 
was confessed to a friend of mine by one of the Professors. Not 
only Turkish, Arabic, and the ordinary European languages were 
taught, but there were lessons in Urdu and Persian. Thus 
educated emissaries might be prepared who should permeate with 
their doctrines the Moslem lands under Christian rule, 
insidiously preparing the people for revolt. One is reminded of 
the colossal revolutionary scheme planned by that Shiah leader, 
Abdallah Maimun of Jerusalem, in the middle of the ninth cen- 
tury, a scheme actually carried out by his Ismailian missionaries, 
resulting in the great Karmathian movement, in the founding 
of the Fatimite Caliphate, and, as a by-product, in the creation of 
the Druses of the Lebanon ! 
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The first President of the Jerusalem University was the well- 
_ known Egyptian Nationalist, Sheikh Abd-ul-Aziz Shawish. With 
him, in the Department of Religious Law, were associated other 
_ S$Sheikhs, impregnated with ‘modernist’ ideas, whose programme, 


i “ not grateful to the Orthodox, was one of religious reform. The 


plan was to train men for the position of Mufti and Quadi, Judges 
_ who interpret and administer the religious law. Owing to war 
_ conditions, the students, who reached the number of 225, were 


_ drawn from Syria only, but Djemal’s plans included a clientéle 


from distant parts of the Empire, and even from other Moslem 
lands. Sheikh Shawish was succeeded in the Presidency by 
Djemal Bey, a ‘layman,’ whom Djemal Pasha planned to send 
to study the methods of the American College at Beyrout. Studies 
in the Department of Arts were to lead to the degree of B.A. 
_ All students received board and lodging free as well as pocket 
money. Their food was the same in abundance and variety as 
the teachers’, even when the population of the city was nearing 
starvation. A similar extravagance was characteristic of Djemal’s 
schools in Beyrout and was the cause of their early closing—as 
it turned out, never to be re-opened. It is important to note 
that though he worked for the improvement of Syria, neither 
Djemal Pasha nor his colleagues was impelled by any love of 
the Syrians, whom they despised as hopeless inferiors. Turkey 
for the Turks was ever their motto. Even tram-tickets had to be 
printed in Turkish. The plan was to Turkify the growing genera- 
tion. In all schools, Arab or foreign, Turkish was to be given 
an equal place with the language of the establishment. 

The contradictory elements in Djemal’s character have already 
been indicated. That he possessed a natural vein of shocking 
cruelty was reluctantly acknowledged by an elderly American 
friend with whom he was intimate and who gladly recognised 
his good qualities. On the other hand the Dictator took pleasure 
in exercising royal clemency. Who can judge infallibly of 
motives? His would appear to me to have been a mixture of 
vanity and of genuine kindly impulse. A soft side of his nature 
was shown by his love of children. Members of the ‘ American 
Colony’ in Jerusalem—to which he was very partial—tell how 
he would let their little ones crawl over his knees. ‘ Father’ 
was the name by which he called the American friend, mentioned 
above. For his own wife he had a romantic attachment, rare 
among Orientals. On the other hand petitioners for favours— 
especially ladies—would often make successful appeals to his 
vanity. He submitted to flattery ‘laid on with a trowel.’ How- 
ever, other forms of approach were equally successful. A wife 
and daughter of a Syrian Protestant, who had been deported on 
a false charge of speculation in paper currency, secured an audience 
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and presented their case in the simplest terms. ‘I come to ask” 

Your Excellency for J ustice,’ said the woman, ‘not for favours, ~ 
I only beg you to re-examine my husband’s case. If you find © 
him innocent, bring him back. If you find him guilty, leaye © 
him in exile.’ Referring to the interview, Djemal contrasted the} 
direct speech and modest attire of these women with the attitude § 
of other female petitioners, who had armed themselves with all 9 
the weapons of flattery and personal allure. The husband was 9 
returned to Beyrout, together with others who had been deported 


on the same charge. 


However, sometimes in the granting of favours, Djemal Pasha 9 
showed caprice. A friend of mine, who had been successful in | 
securing the return to Beyrout of an elderly British resident, — 
deported to Urfa, once went to ask him for three favours for — 
friends of his. To each request Djemal politely but firmly said 
‘NO.’ A knock at the door, enter Ezmi Bey with a telegram. § 


He hands it to Djemal and takes his seat. Djemal reads it, 
smiles, and hands it to Azmi. Azmi reads it, smiles, rises and 


kisses Djemal. The latter then turns to my friend, saying ‘I now ~ 


can grant all your requests. I have just received a decoration 
from the Czar of Bulgaria, and at such times I always grant the 
first favours presented!’ Such capriciousness in a man with life 
and death in his hands is disturbing, not to say portentous. As 
over against these kindly impulses and acts should be set the 
instances of severity and even of cruelty perpetrated under his 
régime, and presumably by his sanction. 

Djemal’s position was most difficult. His job was to conduct 
a military campaign against the British, at the Suez Canal, from 
Syria as a base—a land seething with what was at first almost 
unconcealed sedition. That was the natural Turkish point of 
view, and it should not be forgotten by Europeans and Americans 
who, as naturally, recognise in this sedition the legitimate repudia- 
tion of a tyrannical rule. In Djemal’s sight, any man might be 
a spy, might be engaged in traitorous correspondence with the 
enemy. Accordingly measures wholesale and retail were taken 
for keeping this sedition latent and inactive, for punishing dis- 


covered or even suspected instances. Hence the hangings that 


took place in Jerusalem, Damascus, Beyrout and elsewhere. It 
is not for me to judge of the merits of individual instances, but 
it would appear that while guilt during the present War was 
proved against a few, in other cases the punishment was retro- 
active, involving persons whose nationalistic aims had been known 
to the Cabinet, and condoned by them, before the War, and in 
still other cases proof was, to say the least, incomplete. It should 
be here noticed that Djemal was sometimes over-ruled in this 
matter by Talaat and Enver, whose motto seems to have been 
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that of the Debilitated Cousin in Bleak House : ‘ Better to hang 
' wrong feller than no feller.’ 

Djemal was carrying out the policy of the Cabinet and seems 
to have had a greater desire for justice than his colleagues. In- 
stances relative to this point might be quoted. For example, 
he changed the personnel of the court-martial at a time when 
the members failed in the matter of impartiality. But, once 
the persons were sentenced, he appears to have sanctioned the 
perfectly unnecessary indignities, which were heaped upon the 
victims. According to an eye-witness, a Christian notable of 
Baalbec (undoubtedly guilty of sedition) was paraded along the 
streets of Damascus in a cart, stripped of his outer clothing, pelted 
with mud and offal, and bearing the placard ‘Traitor.’ The 
family of a prominent Jew of Palestine, who had been acting as 
& spy, were subjected to terrible torture when they refused to 
testify against their relative. As a consequence one of them 
died. Terror became universal throughout the land. 

This policy of ‘frightfulness’ was disastrous to the Turkish 
cause. It was one of the potent factors in detaching therefrom 
the Sheriff of Mecca, who later as King of the Hejaz, acting 
through the Emir Feisal, contributed so successfully to the 
Allenby drive. It did not suppress sedition, but increased it. 
Those Syrians who had been indifferent to the outcome of the 
War, or who even had hoped for Turkish Victory—and these 
probably were numbered by the thousands—began to pray for the 
success of the Turk’s enemies. Among my Syrian acquaintance 
I can count but one individual—a Christian scholar—who to 
the end of the War obstinately defended the Turkish and Teutonic 
cause. 

As far as I can gather, Djemal had a strict regard for keeping 
his promises. In estimating the general question of his per- 
sonal honesty and integrity not too much importance should be 
given to popular Syrian rumour, which was naturally prejudiced, 
but the opinion of his German allies is a more serious matter. 
There seems to be strong evidence that the German Etat Majeur 
had proof of his dishonesty and corruptibility in financial affairs. 
_ The following is from a German official document (which also 
speaks of ‘the way in which the Headquarters of the Fourth 
Army [of which Djemal was then in command] misuses the rail- 
way for its private ends and thereby cripples it for military pur- 
poses’): ‘To accept Djemal’s proposals means handing over 
to him the supervision of the whole of the German cash supplies, 
with no means of control; and yet we know well enough what 
he will do with such a supply of cash.’ 

There remains for us to consider the curiously complicated 
question of the relations of Djemal Pasha to the starvation of 
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the Lebanon. The Revue des Deux Mondes for February 1919, 

in an article by a former French Consul-General for Syria, 
reported a meeting of the Council of War held at Beyrout in” 
1914, under the presidency of a German General, at which 

plan of starving out the Lebanon was agreed upon, as an ea 

and safer method of extermination of a seditious race than would § 
be offered by the cruder alternative of massacre. Taking that 
report for what it may be worth, we have the more direct testi, 
mony of a member of Djemal’s Staff, who in conversation with 

a friend of mine declared that he had heard his Chief say ‘I~ 
faudra que la population du Liban meurent de faim.’ Such, then, § 
appears to have been the plan. Now it is a fact that according 
to the statistics of the American Red Cross and other philanthropie < 
officials, arrived at by most careful census taken village by village, § 
one third of the population of the Lebanon, Christian and Druse = 3 
(nota bene) did actually die of hunger. But to leap to the com 9 
clusion that the Turks systematically carried out their plan and” 9 
that this was the only cause of the depopulation would be to © 
ignore plain facts. The economic situation, apart from any ~ 
deliberate acts of the officials, would alone account for a large § 
part, if not for the whole, of the terrible state of things. Under 9 
military necessity, the transport system—as it concerned civilians 


—had utterly broken down. Carts could. be had only at exorbitant # 


# 


prices. American ladies walked from Beyrout to the heights § 
of the Lebanon, failing to hire even a donkey. The system of § 
rationing, inaugurated early in the War, was soon abandoned, : 
owing to incompetency and dishonesty on the part of the officials, 9 
high and low. Profiteering was as rampant among Christians 
as it was among Moslems. Much grain was delivered at the © 
centres, but owing to the above reasons it failed to reach the ~ 
commonalty. 

The Revue des Deux Mondes speaks of the plan to surround 
the Lebanon by a cordon of troops to prevent the entering of ~ 
grain from the plain of the Bekaa to the East, and declares that ~ 
this plan was carried out. Abundant testimony is available that — 
a cordon existed from time to time at one point or another. It — 
is also a fact that, intermittently, a similar cordon was quite 
rightly established by the French since the occupation, between 
Beyrout and the Lebanon! In the latter case, and quite pre- 
sumably in the former, the reason for the act was a temporary 
economic exigency at a given centre. 

As to the carrying out of the plan deliberately announced 
for the starvation of Lebanon, the Turks gave back with the 
left hand what they took out with the right. The only foreign 
relief work that was countenanced by Azmi Bey, who sternly 
forbade all Red Cross operations in Beyrout, as well as private 
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foreign philanthropy (unless the funds should pass through his 

- hands), was the establishment founded by Dr. Dray, a British 
_ belligerent, (actually though not ostensibly assisted by Americans 
and others,) at Brumana in the Lebanon! This was patronised 
not only by the Governor of Damascus but by Djemal himself, 

} who permitted the feeding and employment of thousands of women 


mi. / and boys, provided that the latter should be under the age of 
‘# twelve. .‘ The men can find food in the Army,’ he grimly said, 


| referring to the exemption from military service accorded to the 
‘Lebanese by the Constitutions of 1861 and 1864, and, contrary 


; & to all expectations, respected by the Turks during the War. But 


not only was foreign philanthropy countenanced in the Lebanon, 
the Government itself brought in large quantities of grain for 
this district at various times all through the War (though less 
so towards the end) for free distribution, or for sale at military 
_ prices, but the benefits of these efforts were largely vitiated by 
the failure in honesty of the delegated almoners, including 
Christians of high position as well as Christian village sheikhs. 
Moreover, Ali Munif, Governor of the Lebanon, actually 
entered into an elaborate scheme of co-operation with the 
American Red Cross for the distribution of supplies on a grand 
seale to the Lebanese. This scheme, which was to be carried 
out by a mixed Committee, appointed by the Governor himself, 
fell through on the breaking-off of diplomatic relations between 
the United States and Turkey; but with His Excellency’s con- 
nivance, the expenditure of many thousand dollars, for the benefit 


} of the Lebanese, in a less public manner, was permitted. This 


was true of no other section of the land. Ismail Hakki, the 
successor of Ali Munif, a rich man in his own right and incor- 
ruptible, gave to Dr. Dray, out of his own pocket, several hundred 
dollars for the Brumana relief work. 

Here is no attempt to whitewash Djemal or his fellow-Turks. 
In most cases the discrepancy between their theory and practice 
may have been due to policy not to kind-heartedness, though 
the Turk is not lacking in the last-named quality. But nothing 
is to be gained by the suppression of facts, and these I have not 
given without a basis of abundant verification. 

A word may be said here as to Djemal’s relation to the 
Armenians, driven as exiles into Syria and Palestine. He built 
up a large relief organisation in all the centres where Armenians 
had been herded : Hama, Damascus, the Hauran etc. . He had 
one Commission for food; another for clothing. In some cases 
Armenians themselves were appointed as officers. In carrying 
out this plan he was often foiled by local branches of the Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress, as well as by the dishonesty of 
his own agents. 
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Where is Djemal now? And what will be his fate? Thesp 
questions may be answered before this article is in print 
Together with Talaat and Enver he has been condemned to dea 
tn absentia, by the present Turkish Government. Quite recen 


I chatted in Beyrout with a prominent Syrian-Egyptian who had 


been hanged in absentia by Djemal himself ! 
The line of argument that might have been advanced befonl 
the War in favour of a continued Turkish rule over Syria and 


| 


Palestine might have run somewhat as follows: First, Turkey — 
is the actual possessor, having ruled these lands for four hundred ~ 
years, a period of four fifths as long as that of the Jewish © 
Dominion. Second, she acts as a necessary arbiter over a multi — 


% 


tude of diverse religious sects, incapable of agreement among — 


themselves. ‘Third, she is naturally a better arbiter than any © 
Occidental nation could be, for she is herself Oriental, sharing — 


many of the ideas, habits and customs of the Syrians and Arabs— 
in other words she understands their mentality as no Western 
Power can. The argument against the continuation of that rule 
is that by her inefficiency, injustice, corruption and oppression 
Turkey has forfeited all her rights of ownership. As to inetticiency 
it must be acknowledged that, through the pressure of a life-and- 
death struggle, and under the tutelage of Germany, this was in 
some instances changing to efficiency. From the point of view 


of maintenance of order, unrelaxing discipline, Spartan devotion 


to the details of his job, exaction of prompt and efficient service 
from his subordinates, the Beyrout Vilayet never had a better 
Governor than the stony-hearted, justly hated Azmi Bey. As 
to injustice, extortion, corruption and oppression, it must be 
remembered that the Turks, who, until the War began, formed 
@ small minority of the Government officials, found willing tools 
and accomplices in the Syrian officials—Moslem, Druse and 
Christian. The Government of the Lebanon, in which the Turks 
had no part, was notoriously corrupt. One cause for this general 
dishonesty, not generally noticed, was the policy of the Imperial 
Government, which, except in the case of high officials, paid 
impossibly low salaries. 

But whatever few signs of improvement the Turks had begun 
to show, these came too late. After the revolution of 1908 against 
the Hamidian rule, Turkey had many friends, full of hope for 
her future. The Adana massacres, following the counter-Revolu- 
tion of 1909, had a sobering effect on these friends. For the 
massacres themselves the intrigues of Abd-ul-Hamid were probably 
responsible, though some critics accuse the Young Turks directly. 
In any case the inadequacy of the punishment on proved offenders 
indicated that the new régime was tainted with the policy of the 
old. Still, the world was willing to give Turkey another chance. 


— 
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_ That chance she for ever forfeited by the damnable plan of wiping 
gut the Armenian people—a plan not completely realised but only 
~ too successful. The idea, perhaps inspired by Germany, was wel- 

comed by Talaat and Enver, rather than by Djemal, as we have 


“} seen, though by continuing in the Cabinet he made himself a 


party to the crime. This crime wiped out Turkey’s claims to 
ownership to those parts of the Empire not overwhelmingly in- 
habited by Turks. Such a nation is not to be trusted to govern 
any race but its own. 

FREDERICK J. BuIiss. 
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SERBIA TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


THE visitor who left Belgrade in the early months of the year 
and who now returns to it will find many changes. Probably by — 
the time this article appears he will be able to cross the Sava_ f 
by the railway bridge, and reach Belgrade station without leaving © 
the car of the Orient express. The bridge was blown up by the — 
Austrians on their retreat in the autumn of 1918, and since then © 
all communication between Belgrade and Europe has been by” 
ferry boat. How great a hindrance this has been to the re 
establishment of normal relations only the harassed R.T.O. and 
the port authorities at Zemlin can say. All the relief that has 
been poured into North Serbia from Europe by way of Fiume has 
been dumped down at Zemlin, and has had to be loaded on to 
barges for transport either to Belgrade or to one of the other 
Serbian river ports. Every traveller to Belgrade has had to go 
through the experience of finding his way to Zemlin landing stage, 
and of fighting his way on to the ferry steamer. On the Belgrade 
side his troubles were not over, for there were seldom any porters 
or cabs to be found, and if they were there were no hotels for them 
to drive to. During the early months of this year battered 
Belgrade was the most inhospitable of towns. 

This has now completely changed, partly through the repair 
and reopening of hotels, and partly through the évacuation of 
the foreign military missions, who formerly occupied so much of 
the available space. 

In the spring the main street (Prince Mihailo street) pre- 
sented a forlorn spectacle, in spite of the gay crowds which even 
then promenaded up and down its length between Terasia and 
Kalemegdan park. It seems impossible for a Belgrade crowd to 
look shabby or ill-dressed, in spite of any number of years of 
foreign occupation. But in those early days there was nothing 
behind the cracked plate-glass windows of the shops. Now they 
are full of new goods, mostly Austrian and French. They are 
bought at very high cost, owing to the bad exchange and the 
transport rates, but people in Belgrade will pay any money to 
have the articles they fancy. There is now a very fair assort- 
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stationery, perfumery and drugs. 
_ This main street is wood-paved, and being well within range 


i ’ of the Austrian guns across the river, was badly damaged during 
_} the bombardment... Deep pits spoilt the surface of the roadway, 
} and the curb stones had been heaved up on edge the entire length 
of the street. Now the wood blocks have been relaid and the 


curbs reset, and traffic can proceed more normally. 
Further along in Terasia one meets the trams, which ran 


| under the Austrian occupation, but automatically stopped when 


' they left. They belong to a Belgian company but have recently 


| been taken over by the Corporation, together with the power 


_ station. 
| The task of rebuilding the damaged areas of Belgrade has 
‘| been entrusted to a special committee under the Ministry of 
Public Works, and a sum of 11} million dinars has been voted 
for the work. It is not too much, as practically all the quarter 
of the town alongside the river Sava has been destroyed. In the 
centre of the town itself many buildings have been destroyed. 
The king’s new Court, the theatre, and the Moscow Hotel in 
Terasia were all badly damaged. Over a hundred houses have 
already been repaired by the reconstruction committee and 


| rendered habitable again. This will to some extent relieve the 


pressing housing problem, which in Belgrade is at least as acute 
as in England. 
Damage to towns outside Belgrade has not been very severe, 
with the exception of Shabatz, on the Sava, and Monastir. The 
countryside generally looks prosperous, and has done so from an 
early period of the year. Apart from certain districts in the centre 
| of Serbia, where the Bulgarians systematically ravaged the 
_ countryside, following an insurrection against their rule, country 
towns and villages have not suffered much as regards the buildings. 
Factories have, as a rule, been put out of action. 
_.. The way in which the Serbian farms were kept running by 
the women al] during the War and the occupation by the enemy 
is very surprising. Many a man returned after years of exile, 
- expecting to find his homestead ruined, and was gratified to find 
that in his absence his wife and children had kept the farm 
together and sowed and reaped in due season, in spite of the 
shortness of seed-corn and of working bullocks. In some districts 
the enemy allowed the peasants corn for seed and took their toll 
of the crop when it was reaped. Sometimes it was necessary to 
hide corn in the cellar. Stock was carried off to a considerable 
extent, and this made the work on the farm very difficult. Many 
| peasants hid their cattle in caves in the hills when commandeering 
_ was taking place. Although the head of stock is undoubtedly 
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much less than before the War it is by no means so small as mig! : 


have been expected. No serious check to tilling the soil 
occurred, and this year bountiful crops have been reaped. 


The maize crop made a bad start this year owing to the heavy 9 
rains. It was resown and at last made good headway. Wheat 9 
was also doubtful in the early part of the year, but yielded a heavy 
crop in July. The work was principally done by the women again — 
this year, as the men were not demobilised. It was a pretty sight | 
this spring to see the long rows of white-clothed peasant women — 


hoeing the maize, often singing at their work. 


Further south the fields of hemp were tall and thick, and i 
further south still in Macedonia acres of white poppy flowers © 
fluttered in the summer breeze. In Macedonia opium poppies and — 


tobacco are important crops. Hemp is grown principally in the 
east between Nish and Vranje. 

Although agriculture, the greatest industry in Serbia, is pro 
ducing its tale of grain, fruit and other produce, it is hampered, 
as the whole economic life of Serbia is hampered, by the aftermath 
of the War, and the disorganised condition of the country. 

The most pressing problem for solution in Serbia, if the country 
is to be put on its feet economically, is the currency problem. 
The Austrians have left in Serbia about eight milliard paper 
kroner, which are now worth about one-fifth of their nominal 
value. They are legal tender at present, at the rate of three 
kroner to one Serbian dinar. They are the only currency known 
in the new territories of Croatia, Bosnia, Dalmatia and Slovenia 
(Carniola), where the Serbian dinar is regarded as a foreign 
currency. 

The Serbian dinar is well covered by gold, but being exchange- 
able for three Austrian kroner, has depreciated with it. The 
problem is how to call in these Austrian kroner at a rate which 
will not unduly penalise the holders, and issue dinar notes instead, 
without still further depreciating the dinar. Every day makes 
this problem more urgent and more difficult of solution. In May 
the dinar stood at 40 to the pound sterling. In June it -was 
already 50, and at the beginning of August over 60. This very 
adverse exchange makes it almost impossible for manufacturers 
to buy machinery abroad to repair that which was damaged, and 
so restart the wheels of industry. It does not, however, prevent 
the purchase of goods at ruinous prices from abroad, which are 
demanded at any price by purchasers. This continued impor- 
tation and lack of production at home still further affects the 
exchanges adversely. The only satisfactory way of arresting this 
fall in the exchange would be by means of a foreign loan. But 
so far neither England nor America has thought fit to make one 
to Serbia. . Approaches by private Serbian bankers to English 
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| : be forced to turn to Germany, where help is sure to be forthcoming. 


After finance the most important piece of reconstruction work 


} tobe done is reorganisation of the communications system. The 


_ railway tracks were systematically destroyed by the enemy, and 
all bridges were blown up. The line Salonika-Belgrade was 
only opened at the beginning of August, and even now the whole 
_ railway system works irregularly and with great delays. This 
has @ very prejudicial effect on all Serbian industries, and prevents 
the export of more perishable goods. 

The roads are very primitive in construction. They were made 
to take slow-moving. bullock carts, and were never intended for 
fast, heavy, motor traffic. Consequently, after five years of war 
they are in an almost impassable state. 

A fine river steamboat service has been left behind by the 
Austrians and Hungarians on the Danube, but the control of the 
passenger and cargo fleet is not yet organised properly. The 
port accommodation at Belgrade, Shabatz, Smederevo, and 
Prahovo is inadequate and unsatisfactory; and, what is worse, 
those in authority seem more inclined to plan gigantic and costly 
schemes than to carry out urgently necessary reforms, which 
would cost little and would save the country millions a year in 
delays and congestion. The same tendency is noticed in every 
branch of administration in Serbia. It is a country where the 
pursuit of the ideal robs people of the ability to carry out the 
practical. 

Factories need putting into repair at the earliest possible 
moment, in order that Serbia may be less dependent on abroad for 
manufactured goods. All over the country are factories standing 
idle because vital parts of machinery have been taken away or 
destroyed by the Austrians. This was done intentionally, to 
prevent the restarting of industry in Serbia. Where the factory 
was in direct competition with Austrian firms the damage done 
has been still more thorough. ll office books, ledgers and 
records have been burnt. Repair shops have in nearly all cases 
been entirely destroyed, so as to complete the paralysis of the 
factory. When I add that the engineers in charge of factories 
before the War were usually Austrian, Hungarian, or Bohemian, 
and that now Austrians and Hungarians are no longer there, it 
may be realised how hard it will be to restart the wrecked factories. 
Yet this restarting is an economic necessity for the country. 

British firms are unlikely to take any large part in supplying 
machinery to Serbian factories, as although British machinery 
is well liked it is dear, and the conditions imposed by British 
exporters so onerous to Serbians, that they are almost compelled 
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to buy in Bohemia, Austria or Germany. British exporter 
insist on cash with order ; they will only quote prices in England, 
without freightage to Fiume or Salonika ; and they delay delivery 
for long periods after receipt of payment. Their prices are also 


disproportionately high compared with German and Austrian 9 


prices. 


as we regard water. Protracted feasts and junketings fill up a 
good proportion of the peasant’s life. At other times he works 
hard on the land—always providing no chance arises for a political 
discussion. Should such a chance arise he will down tools for 
several hours, absolutely absorbed in public affairs and the follies 
of this or that statesman. 

It is evident to a layman that even in agriculture the total 
yield might be very much increased by more careful selection of 


seed, better appliances and implements, and an extended use of — 


artificial manures. The bountiful crops at present reaped with 
the primitive methods followed guarantee a very much larger yield 
for the same cost, with impréved methods of production. The 
chief crops are maize and wheat, and it is probable that the wheat 
area could be extended with advantage. It is a more valuable 
crop than maize for export, although maize is the staple food of 
the people. 

Serbia is an ideal country for fruit ; but the only fruit grown-on 
a large scale, besides the grape, is the plum. There is a very 
large export of dried plums, or prunes, from Serbia and Bosnia, 
but they are so carelessly prepared and packed that their value 
for the European market is largely lost. Here is a very pro- 
mising source of further income. Other fruits might also be 
grown, particularly small fruits such as gooseberries, raspberries 
and strawberries for jam-making. The only jam made is plum, 
and this is of very inferior quality ; although so sweet are Serbian 
plums that no sugar is required for its preparation. 

In live stock Serbia has for centuries been renowned for her 
pigs. Karageorge,.the founder of the reigning dynasty, was 
a pig-breeder. There was in Belgrade a large slaughter-house 
for the killing and despatching of pigs, as well as cattle, to Austria. 
There would appear to be in Serbia an unlimited supply of bacon; 
but on examination the pig proves to be grown solely for fat; from 





The natural resources of Serbia are very much greater than ~ 
the present state of the country would lead one toimagine. There — 
is certainly an abundance of all kinds of food and drink, an air 
of good living about the people and an absence of poverty. Work. ~ 
houses are unknown in Serbia ; and a peasant does not know what ~ 

it is to economise in food. His acres bear their increase every 
year, and his flocks and herds multiply.. Such things as chickens — 
and eggs he regards as outside all economic consideration, almost ~ 
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which a heavy weight of lard can be procured. The demand for 
lard is very large, but probably some attention to a bacon- 
producing type of pig would be profitable. A large head of cattle 
were exported to Austria, Italy and Turkey. But here again the 
quality of the meat is poor, because cattle are worked as yoke oxen 
before they are killed. There are enormous flocks of sheep, but 
both mutton and wool are poor. There were numbers of fine 
horses in the country before the War, many of Hungarian origin. 
As regards riding and carriage horses the Serbians have not very 
much to learn. The stock is at present low and badly needs 
replenishing. 

Subsidiary industries such as butter- and cheese-making, 
egg-preserving, poultry-rearing, could all be largely extended, 
particularly with a system of co-operative factories. 

The chief wealth of Serbia lies, however, not in agriculture but 
in minerals. The total mineral wealth is unknown, as the country 
has never been thoroughly prospected ; but even the most cur- 
sory examination shows that the land is very highly mineralised. 
If no other evidence were forthcoming the number of mineral 
springs would disclose the fact. The most valuable mineral, in 
view of the country’s economic needs, is coal, which exists in 
great quantities under easy working conditions. It is mainly 
soft ‘brown ’ coal of low calorific value, but it is quite suitable for 
local use. Iron is found in the vicinity of coal, and nothing pre- 
vents Serbia from casting her own iron and steel for construction 
work, and running all her own industries with native coal. At 
present lack of power is holding up every department of industry. 
Another very valuable mineral is copper. The French copper 


- mine at Bor is supposed to be the richest in the world. Many 


other copper fields are known to exist, though they have not been 
thoroughly prospected. Gold, silver, antimony, mercury and 
lead are also found in rich deposits. - Gold has been worked from 
the time of the Romans ; but speaking generally the mineral wealth 
of Serbia may be said to be untapped. 

The forests of Serbia are extensive but have been badly cut 
about, and the young trees spoilt by pigs and goats. Their 
present value is small, but it might be much greater. In the 
south, in Macedonia, large areas have been stripped of trees which 
should be re-afforested. The timber wealth of Bosnia, Slavonia 
and Croatia is very large. It consists principally of silver fir and 
oak. 

There is no special ‘ native’ industry in Serbia, nor are there 
any national arts and crafts, with the exception of the carpet- 
making at Pirot. These carpets are ‘not likely to be of any great 

~ importance commercially outside Serbia. It appears likely that 


future industries will be those connected with the manufacture or 
4Pr2 
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preservation of native products, such as hemp and linen mills, . 
sugar-beet refineries, pork-packing and meat-chilling, vegetable = 4 4 
and fruit canning, cheese and butter making. The development — I 
of the coal and iron fields will result in an extension of iron and 

steel works. 

The lover of old undeveloped Serbia will not look forward te 
this future with great joy. At any rate he can hope that the 
Serbians in the development of their resources will not overlook — 
one of considerable importance so as to allow others to spoil it. 
This consists of the medicinal waters found in various parts of 
the country, and the many beautiful districts, which, with suit- 
able accommodation, could not fail to attract foreign visitors and 
make Serbia, with Bosnia and Dalmatia, one of the health resorts 
and playgrounds of Europe. The scenery of Old Serbia, par- 
ticularly in the north-east, and in the west on the Bosnian border, 
is very grand, and parts of Macedonia, such as Lake Ochrida, 
are almost as fine as anything in Europe. 

The whole question of development in Serbia naturally depends 
on good government. The United Kingdom of Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes will have seven land frontiers, having for neighbours 
Italy, Austria, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Greece and Albania. 
This entails a particularly onerous burden on the Foreign Office, 
and necessitates very delicate handling of all questions affecting 
these several States. In addition to this the State is a new one. 
Serbs, Croats, Slovenes, Bosnians, Dalmatians and Macedonians 
have yet to learn to know each other as fellow-citizens. It can 
be done, as it was done in Italy not so many years ago, but the 
difficulties at the moment are many. Local jealousies and 
prejudices, the rival claims of local autonomy and strong central 
government, differences of religion—even of spelling—all are pro- 
ductive of heartburning and criticism. It is a situation which 
calls for the greatest tact and diplomacy. 

Unfortunately Serbian politicians at the present day are in 
no mood to appreciate tact or diplomacy. They are divided 
roughly into two schools—for and against Pashitch. There are 
many lesser groups and combinations, but belief in, or enmity 
to, Pashitch and all that he represents is the great line of cleavage. 
The various parties dissenting from Pashitch have formed a 
‘block’ with the Democratic party of Croatia and Bosnia, and 
Pashitch’s party have allied themselves with the Nationalists, 
who appear to be backed by the large landowner class of Slavonia, 
Croatia and Bosnia. 

The bitter struggle between these two great groups has caused 
the fall of M. Protitch’s Coalition Ministry, and the failure of five 
attempts to form another Government. A Coalition Ministry is 
necessary for the country at the moment, especially in view of the 
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international situation ; but so wrapped up are politicians in their 
party grievances that all compromise is rejected, and the country 
is left for weeks on end without a responsible Government. 

This is another instance of the unpractical spirit which, 
combined with so much that is attractive, is a characteristic of 
the Serbian. In one direction, and perhaps only in one, are they 
severely practical. That is in military matters. The Serbian 
soldier is known by now all over the world as a born fighter, but 
it is not so generally realised that the Serbian army is as well 
organised as the civil administration is badly organised. Nothing 
that is happening in Serbia in the political world is allowed to 
interfere with the calling up of classes. Everyone may go short 
of clothing and boots, but if the visitor to-day takes a walk outside 
Belgrade he will find the Downs covered with new camps of 
recruits well clothed and well shod. One has seen English 
investigators into Serbian institutions, sick at the repeated in- 
stances of inefficiency and procrastination, open their eyes at the 
manceuvres of Serbian troops. One may search in Serbia for a 
good road in vain until one comes into the wildernesses of the 
Macedonian and Albanian frontiers. There the roads are models 
for smoothness and durability. The motto over the whole country 


seems to be ‘ The Army first.’ 
ANTHONY DELL. 





THE NINETEENTH OENTURY 


THE PEACE CONFERENCE, AND THE 
DISAPPOINTMENT OF BELGIUM 


SrycE the Peace Conference met at Paris a most unfortunate | 


situation has arisen in the Netherlands. There has been serious 
friction between Belgium and Holland. French policy in the 
Grand Duchy of Luxembourg is distrusted by the Belgians; and 
there are signs that the people of the Low Countries have lost 
some of that very cordial feeling towards Great Britain which 
made every British subject so welcome in the early days of the 
Armistice. 

In November 1918, when the German Armies were retreating 
to the Rhine, I crossed the French frontier into the district 
between the ruins of Ypres and Nieuport on my way to Ghent, 
Antwerp, and Brussels; and in January of this year I was at 
Namur, Liége, Louvain, and other towns, in the course of a 
journey which took me to Luxembourg and Maestricht. The 
devastation of the war zone in France is more appalling, but 
the Press has not exaggerated the dismal condition in which the 
enemy left the Belgian provinces; and it was not surprising to 
find that, after this terrible experience, the Belgians had become 
acutely conscious of their precarious position on the map of 
Europe, and had taken to heart the lesson taught by the history 
of their country as a remnant of the ancient Kingdom of the 
Burgundies, the buffer State between France and Germany, who 
for centuries had been disputing over its fragments. 

This was something new in Belgium, where one had been 
accustomed to see nearly the whole population, in spite of many 
warnings, dreaming of perpetual peace, year after year, down 
almost to that summer evening in 1914, when the rude awakening 
came. It was not only the horrors of the German inroad which 
had caused this feeling of insecurity. During the war Belgian 
politicians and men of !etters who were in exile produced a number 
of books and pamphlets dealing with the vicissitudes of their 
country; and when, in their long historical survey, the authors 
came to the middle of the seventeenth century they showed how, 
after the independence of the Dutch Republic was acknowledged 
in the Treaty of Miinster, the policy of the Great Powers had 
been to use the Belgian provinces as a bulwark for Holland, to 
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sacrifice their interests to the interests of the Dutch, and to annex, 
from time to time, territories which had formed parts of the 


Belgian Netherlands. 
That they must control the Scheldt became a political dogma 


with the Dutch, who had so nobly gained their freedom; and the 


Treaty of Mtnster closed the river from Antwerp to the sea against 
the trade of Flanders and Brabant, to the great benefit of the ports 
of Holland. 

In 1701 the Grand Alliance decided to use every effort to 
recover the Belgian provinces, or ‘ Spanish Netherlands,’ from 
Louis the Fourteenth, in order to make them serve as a barrier 


- for Holland against France. 


The Treaty of Utrecht gave the Spanish Netherlands to Austria 
with the same object. Two years later the Barrier Treaty of 
1715 provided that Ypres, Menin, and other towns should be 
occupied by Dutch troops; and the policy of excluding the trade 


‘of Belgium from the Scheldt was rigorously maintained. The 


Scheldt is to Antwerp what the Nile is to Egypt—its life; and 
so Antwerp continued to fall, as it had been falling ever since the 
Treaty of Minster. 

After a few years a company was formed at Ostend to trade 
with Africa and the Indies. Holland protested against com- 
mercial intercourse between the Southern Netherlands and the 
East. England, France, Russia, and Sweden supported Holland ; 
and the project was abandoned. This gave the coup de grace 
to the trade of Belgium. 

During the second half of the eighteenth century the decay of 


Antwerp became complete. In 1784 the Emperor Joseph the 


Second demanded the opening of the Scheldt and possession of 
Maestricht. The Dutch invoked the Treaty of Miinster and the 
Barrier Treaty, procured Mirabeau to write for them,? sent a 
squadron to blockade the river, and called on England and France 
to mediate. France consented; and by the Treaty of Fontaine- 
bleau (November 1785) the Emperor accepted a money payment, 
and gave up his claim to Maestricht and the opening of the Scheldt. 
The Decree of the French Convention opening the navigation 
of the Scheldt and the Meuse (November 1792) did not mend the 
broken fortunes of Antwerp ; and there was no revival till Napoleon 
began to construct his great naval base, the famous ‘ pistol pointed 
at the heart of England.’ When the fall of Napoleon was 
imminent the chief aim of the British Cabinet was to secure a 
‘barrier for Holland.’ * For this purpose the Treaty of Chaumont 
1 Maestricht and its ‘enclave’ (the land by which it was surrounded) had 
been Dutch since 1648. 
? Mirabeau, Doutes sur la liberté de l’Escaut réclamée par  Empereur. 
3 Memorandum of Cabinet (‘ Most Secret and Confidential’) December 26, 
1813, F.0. Continental, No. 1. 
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(March 1814) provided that Holland was to receive an increase'of — 
territory, and be erected into a Kingdom for the Prince of Orange, 
After the abdication of Napoleon the Treaty of Paris (May 1814) — ; 
and the Final Act of the Congress of Vienna settled that this ~ 
increase of territory was to consist of the Belgian provinces, ” 
which were described at the Congress of Vienna as ‘ cédés au ~ 


Prince Souverain des Pays Bas.’ 

The object of the Allies in re-uniting the Northern and Southern 
Netherlands was, it need scarcely be said, not only to protect 
Holland, but also to establish a solid rampart between France and 
Germany. in the hope of preserving the peace of Europe. But 
they violated the territorial integrity of Belgium by turning 
Luxembourg, which had always been, as much as Flanders or 
Brabant, a Belgian province, into a Grand Duchy for the King 
of the Netherlands, as compensation for the Orange-Nassau estates 
in Germany, which were ceded to Prussia. This new Grand 
Duchy was made a State of the Germanic Confederation. At 
the same time they handed over to Prussia Eupen, Malmedy, 
and other Belgian cantons on the frontier between Luxembourg 
and Limbourg. . 

After this settlement of 1814-1815 Belgian trade flourished. 
There were no longer any fears about the freedom of the Scheldt 
or the Meuse; and for a time it seemed as if the Northern and 
Southern Netherlands would remain united. But in 1830 the 
Belgians revolted, and obtained their independence. The five 
Great Powers—Great Britain, France, Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia—met in the Conference of London. Their object was to 
combine the independence of Belgium with the preservation of the 
balance of power and the general peace of Europe; and to attain 
this end they decided that Belgium was to be perpetually neutral 
under their guarantee. A neutral Belgium was thus substituted 
for the barrier State created by the Congress of Vienna. 

In January 1831 the Provisional Government at Brussels 
presented a Note to the Conference of London stating that it was 
impossible for Belgium to exist as an independent State without 
a guarantee for the freedom of the Scheldt, possession of the left 
bank of the river below Antwerp, Limbourg, and Luxembourg 
under reservation of its relations to the Germanic Confederation. 
After the election of Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg as the future 
King, the claim to the left bank was abandoned, on the ground 
that it had belonged to Holland since the Peace of Westphalia, 
and that the population had taken no part in the recent revolt. 
The future of Luxembourg was reserved for settlement by negotia- 
tions after the Frince had ascended the throne. It was fully be- 
lieved in Belgium that the whole of Luxembourg and Limbourg 
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would be included in the new Kingdom.* But in the first week 
of August 1831 Dutch troops invaded Brabant, defeated the 
Belgians, and retired only when a French army arrived to oppose 
them. Then the Great Powers, who had originally met to 
mediate between the King of the Netherlands and his Belgian 
subjects, announced that they would now proceed to arbitrate, and 
that their decisions must be obeyed without question by both 
parties. They forthwith drew up twenty-four Articles which were 
to be inserted, ‘ word for word,’ in a Treaty between Holland and 
Belgium. Luxembourg was divided, part given to Belgium, and 
part (the present Grand Duchy) to the King of Holland, who also 
received, as compensation for the share of Luxembourg assigned to 
Belgium, all Limbourg on the right bank of the Meuse, including 
Maestricht and the ‘ enclave,’ with a tract of country on the left 
bank opposite the town. As for the navigation of the Scheldt, the 
‘pilotage and buoying of its channel below Antwerp were nlaced 
under the joint supervision of Commissioners appointed by Holland 
and Belgium ; and the Dutch Government was empowered to levy 
a toll on vessels coming from the high seas on their way to Antwerp 
by the West Scheldt or the canal which runs through Dutch 
territory from the Scheldt at Terneuzen to Ghent.* 

There was a strong Belgian feeling in Limbourg. ‘Quel avenir, 
Messieurs! La Belgique horriblement mutilée!’ exclaimed M. 
Henri de Brouckére, deputy for Ruremonde. ‘Elected by a 
district of Limbourg,’ said another, ‘I declare that I wish to 
remain a Belgian at any price, and, as a Belgian, I vote against 
this proposal.’ A violent agitation arose; but, under extreme 
pressure, the twenty-four Articles were accepted by Belgium. 

The King of the Northern Netherlands, however, refused to 
accept any settlement which did not give him the whole of 
Luxembourg and Limbourg; and for seven years Belgium 
remained in occupation of*the two provinces, except the town of 
Luxembourg, with its Prussian garrison, and Maestricht, which 
was held by Dutch troops. Suddenly, in March 1838, it was 
announced that Holland accepted the twenty-four Articles. By 
this time the Belgians had persuaded themselves that they wore 
to be left undisturbed : and a controversy followed which lasted 
for more than a year. Fiery orations were delivered in the Belgian 
Chamber : Luxembourg and Limboure sent up addresses against 
the partition; the King of the Belgians wrote letters of 
remonstrance to Queen Victoria: but the Belgians were forced to 
yield and on the 19th of April 1839 the Treaties which fixed their 


4 *Vons aurez le Limbourg, Maestricht, le Luxembourg tour entier,’ M. 
Lebeau, Minister of Foreign Affairs, told the Belgian Congress.—Juste, Congrés 
National, i. 221. 

5 Belgium redeemed the tolls in 1863. 
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frontiers in accordance with the decision of the five Great Powers 
were signed at London. 

I have recalled the somewhat hackneyed story of these events 
in the long history of the Netherlands because the case which 
Belgium has laid before the Peace Conference is largely based 
upon it, and cannot, indeed, be understood unless it is remembered. 
Both during and since the war Belgian writers have produced a — 
number of books on the subject. Their remarkable output of 
historical matter has not attracted much attention in Great 
Britain. Very early in the war the late M. Emile Waxweiler — 
sent forth from his exile at Geneva La Belgique neutre et loyale, 
which conclusively refuted the charge, brought by the Cabinet of 
Berlin, that Belgium had, in concert with Great Britain, made 
preparations for attacking Germany. His work was widely read 
in this country. But there are many other publications, such as 
La Barriére Belge, by M. Pierre Nothomb, and Considérations sur 
la défense de la Meuse, by the late M. Emile Banning,’ which 
have remained almost unknown to British readers. They were, 
however, circulated throughout Belgium, and produced an extra- 
ordinary effect on the people by rousing amongst them a feeling 
of pride in their nationality, and reminding them of what the 
Belgian provinces had once been, how the arts of war and peace 
had flourished there, and how rich and strong their cities were 
when Berlin was a hamlet, when the site of Petrograd was a 
swamp, and when the territories of the United States of America 
were deserts peopled by savages. 

Soon after the Armistice of November 1918 was signed an 
association calling itself the Comité de Politique Nationale was 
formed. Though entirely unofficial, this was a representative 
body, having amongst its members politicians, professors, authors, 
and persons belonging to every class of the community. Their 
great object was to induce the Peace»Conference to revise the 
Treaties of 1839. They issued numberless publications ; and the 
walls of almost every town were placarded with brightly coloured 
maps showing how Belgium had suffered losses of territory, and 
bearing the words ‘Belges! Voyez la Belgique mutilée! ’ 

Long before the end of the War it was known to all who heard 
what was said in Belgian circles that the system of ‘ perpetual 


* This was a confidential report prepared between 1881 and 1886 by M. 
Banning, who was then employed in the Foreign Office at Brussels. Germany 
having, after 1871, succeeded France as the disturber of peace in Western 
Europe, M. Banning foretold an invasion of Belgium from the Rhine in the 
next’ war, and insisted that the line of the Meuse ought to be fortified. This 
report made a great impression on King Leopold the Second when he first saw 
it in 1886, and still more on his return, in 1903, from a visit to Berlin, where 
conversations with the Kaiser had convinced him that Belgium was in danger. 
It was published at Le Havre in 1915, and a new edition, with a Memoir of 

Banning, came out in June 1918. 
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_ neutrality’ would be denounced at the first opportunity. Im- 
_ posed on the country against its will in 1839, it had failed in its 
| purpose. Belgium had been invaded, and forced into war. None 
_ of the neutrals who had signed the Hague Convention relating 
_ to neutral rights had protested against so flagrant a violation of 
_ international law, even when it was followed by cruelties and 
- outrages such as the world had not seen in modern times. The 
article making Belgium neutral was thus practically obliterated 
_ from the public law of Europe; and all the provisions of the 

Treaties of 1839 were forthwith called in question. They had 
been designed for a Europe which no longer existed. They rested 
on the guarantee of five Powers, three of whom had disappeared ; 
and there was, at the close of the War, a loud demand that they 
must be reconsidered in view of the altered situation. In these 
_ circumstances a request for the revision of the Treaties was laid 
before the Peace Conference by the Belgian Government. 

The arrangements of 1839 regarding the estuary of the Scheldt 
were to be submitted for revision. The chief Belgian complaint 
was that it was the fixed policy of Holland to help Rotterdam at 
the expense of Antwerp, and that, seeing the Scheldt was of 
little or no value to Dutch trade, Holland had often defeated Bel- 
gian plans for improving the channel. Belgium, it was insisted, 
should, therefore, control navigation between the sea and Ant- 
werp, and exercise ‘ sovereignty’ over the waters. Possession 
of the left bank was alleged to be necessary to make Belgian 
control effective. The right of the Dutch to close the river was 
said to have prevented Great Britain sending adequate help to 
Antwerp during the siege. Therefore, it was argued, as in time 
of peace Belgium should control the Scheldt for the purposes of 
commerce, so in time of war she should control it for the purposes 
of defence. 

For a long time after 1839 Dutch Limbourg occupied a peculiar 
position within the circle of the Netherlands. After it was taken 
from Belgium at the partition it was a Duchy, and became incor- 
porated in the Germanic Confederation, as an equivalent to the 
Confederation for the part of Luxembourg assigned to Belgium. 
In 1866-67, when the Germanic Confederation was dissolved, and 
the Treaty of London made the Grand Duchy independent, the 
connexion between the Duchy of Limbourg and the German Con- 
federation of course was at an end. But, though it was now 
practically a Dutch province, the Sovereign of Holland for more 
than twenty years continued to be officially styled Duke of Lim- 
bourg. During this period the inhabitants thought of themselves 
as Belgians, and had the right to be naturalised as Belgian subjects 
without formalities which were necessary in the case of other 
nationalities. All this helped to keep alive in Belgium a hope 
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that the lands beyond the right bank of the Meuse might be © 
reeovered. As to the wishes of the Limbourgers at the close of ~ 
the War, into which, on the principle of ‘ self-determination,’ the 
Peace Conference might perhaps inquire, there was a conflict of 
evidence. Many Belgians were convinced that they desired to join 
Belgium ; and last summer the Comité de Politique Nationale — 
presented an address to President Wilson asserting that there was 
not the slightest doubt on the subject. On the other hand, com- 
petent witnesses deny this. M. Raemaekers, for example, the 
well-known artist, who knows Limbourg thoroughly, says that 
if from 1839 to 1880 the people had been consulted, there would 
certainly have been a great majority in favour of joining the newly 
created Kingdom of Belgium, but that this majority gradually 
dwindled, and has now entirely disappeared. There has been a 
great deal of propaganda on both sides during the last twe'.o — 
months; and there is reason to believe that a powerful anti- 
Belgian agitation by the clergy, assisted by German agents, has 
turned the balance in favour of Holland. 

The partition of Limbourg in 1839 placed impediments in the 
way of Belgian commerce. The waterway of the Meuse and the 
Canal de la Campine is the route from Liége to Antwerp. But 
all vessels must go through Maestricht, and run the gauntlet of 
two Dutch customs houses, which is said to cause serious delay. 
Moreover, the Belgian Government have always hitherto been 
unwilling to canalise the Meuse below Maestricht, for the effect 
would be, as a glance at any map will show, to send traffic to 
Rotterdam instead of Antwerp. But it was evident that if the 
Peace Conference could be persuaded to undo the partition of 
Limbourg, the course of the Meuse through that province would 
be under Belgian control, and communications between the valley 
of the Meuse and Antwerp could be facilitated by canalising the 
river and improving the Canal de la Campine, or by constructing 
@ new canal from Ruremonde, which is at present a Dutch pos- 
session. Hence one reason why the revision of the Treaties of 
1839 was desired. If, however, the Conference would not make 
this change of territory, it was hoped that Holland would agree 
to the construction of a canal through Dutch Limbourg in the 
interests of Belgian commerce. The whole question of the water- 
ways in those parts of Holland and Belgium is so intricate that 
it was obvious that no settlement could be arranged except by 
mutual concessions, such as it was hoped the Peace Conference 
might arrange if the Treaties were reopened. 

The question of revising the Treaties was sent by the Supreme 
Council of the Allies to a Commission on Belgian Affairs, which 
reported that : 

The Treaties negotiated against Belgium, and imposed by the Great 
Powers upon her and upon Holland, have furnished to Belgium none of the 


4 
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guarantees which they had promised her, and have greatly reduced, by their 
territorial and fluvial articles, her possibilities of defence, and are largely 
responsible for the prejudice she has suffered. 


This finding, duly ratified by the Supreme Council on the 8th of 
March, was welcomed by the Belgians. Even their most extreme 
demands had received unqualified approva! in English news- 
papers, particularly in the leading journals of London; and now, 
when they saw the territorial and fluvial articles severely con- 
demned, their hopes ran high that the problems of the Scheldt, 
Limbourg and the Meuse would be solved as they desired. 

The Supreme Council invited Holland to take part in the 
revision. The view of the Dutch Government was that there 
should be negotiations between Hoiland and Belgium alone, and 
that the Peace Conference should merely give effect to what was 
decided between them. But the questions at issue concerned 
international interests. The Powers, especially Great Britain 
and France, the surviving authors of the Treaties of 1839, could 
not assent to the proposal of the Dutch Government; and 
Yonkheer Van Karnebeek took part in discussions of the Council 
of Allied Foreign Ministers, the result of which was that, on the 
4th of June, the Supreme Council announced that : 

The Powers, having recognised vhe necessity for revising the Treaties 
of 1839, entrust to a Commission consisting of representatives of the United 
States of America, the British Empire, France, Italy, Japan, Belgium, 
and Holland, the task of considering this revision, and making proposals 


which imply neither the transfer of territorial sovereignty nor the creation 
of international servitudes. 


Holland, reassured by this formula, was ready to negotiate. But 
the effect on the excitable Belgian public was deplorable. How, 
it was asked, can this change be explained. We understand! 
There has been a diplomatic manceuvre behind our backs, after 
the methods of the School of Metternich or Bismarck. France, 
we believe, was on our side. But M. Loudon, the Dutch 
Minister, has the ear of Mr. Lansing ; General Smuts, a Hollander 
by origin, has captured the British Minister! The Ministers of 
the other Powers have acquiesced with the view of serving their 
own ends on the questions which more intimately concern them. 
Our own representative has been outvoted ; and the result is that 
the question of territorial changes, the very matter about which 
we were most anxious to negotiate, has been prejudged against 
us. ‘Nor the creation of international servitudes.’ What does 
this vague phrase mean, and how will it affect us? It has 
obviously been introduced to satisfy Holland that none of the 
privileges she enjoys, her sovereignty over the Scheldt, for 
instance, will be interfered with. Or has our case never been 
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understood? It is rumoured that some delegates at the Com 
ference are not well read in European history. What is done 
beyond the Carpathians may not concern us. But if it is true, 
as we have been told, that the Prime Minister of England had 


never even heard of Teschen till he went to Paris, it is quite — 
possible that he knows very little about the geography and history — 
of our country, and that neither he, nor the President of the © 


United States, has ever seriously grappled with the protocols of 


the Conference of London between 1830 and 1839. If so, they | 


are not sufficiently acquainted with the origin of the Treaties 


they are revising, the complicated transactions which perplexed 9 


the most acute diplomats of those days when they were making 
Belgium an independent State.” ; 

The Cabinet of Brussels took a calmer view, and, under legal 
Advice, entered into the negotiations which are now proceeding, 
but on condition that the formula of the 4th of June was not to 
prevent the examination and adoption of any measures which 
might be found necessary to remove the evils to which, as the 
Powers had themselves admitted, Belgium and the general peace 
of Europe were exposed by the Treaties of 1839. 

However unreasonable the aspirations of Belgium may have 
been thought, the finding of the 4th of June was unfortunate. 
British relations with Holland may have been improved, which 
was most desirable ; but our ally Belgium has been disappointed, 
if not partially estranged. This might have been avoided if the 
Supreme Council, who ratified the deliverance of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers, and thereby became responsible for it, had 
displayed more consideration for Belgium, and given due weight 
to the fact that an agreement with Holland was always the aim of 
the Cabinet of Brussels and the responsible leaders of public 
opinion in Belgium, who could not fail to see that without an 
agreement, though they might acquire some strips of territory, 
they would also acquire a standing quarrel with Holland; and 
with Holland they have always wished to remain on good terms. 
It would have been far wiser for the Supreme Council to call the 
attention of Holland to this fact, and firmly insist on opening the 
inquiry without peremptorily ruling out of court what so many 
Belgians, wisely or unwiselvy, hoped for. The Castlereagh of 
1814, or the Palmerston of 1830, would have known how to lead 

7 It was not uncharitable for a Belgian to suspect that neither Mr. Lloyd 
George nor President Wilson was quite equal to the task of settling the question 
of the Netherlands in a few months. ‘I can,’ Prince Metternich wrote to Count 
Apponyi on January 18, 1833, ‘no longer make anything out of it. My mind 
refuses to work upon it; and if my duty did not forbid my doing so, I would 
abandon it to the winds rather than have anything more to do with it. It has 


come to affect me with inexpressible disgust.’ In Belgium Mr, Lansing is the 
reputed author of the formula of the 4th of June, 
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_ Holland into a negotiation on this footing. We cannot blame 
_ the Cabinet of The Hague for having secured a preliminary 
advantage ; but it is to be regretted that a rule was laid down 
which has shaken the confidence of Belgium in her Allies. 

Though our Treaty obligation to defend Belgium has dis- 
appeared with her neutrality, our interests remain the same. 
Great Britain cannot, any more than during the years between 
- 1798 and 1815, see with indifference a great military Power become 
master of the Low Countries. Indeed, owing to the new 
methods of warfare, our danger would be greater than at any 
former period of our history if the Flemish coast was held by an 
unfriendly Power ; and the direct route for an army marching into 
Flanders from the Rhine is through Limbourg. In August 1914 
the Germans respected the neutrality of Dutch Limbourg, and 
invaded Belgium by Visé and Liége. But their plans of campaign 
contemplated the possibility of entering Limbourg; and it is 
known that they were about to do so when the defences of Liége 
were forced. British interests are, therefore, affected by the 
strategic position of Belgium and Holland in that district. The 
Belgians maintain that if the cession of Dutch Limbourg, which 
they are prepared to defend, cannot be obtained, it is the duty 
of Holland not to leave unprotected a frontier the safety of which 
is of vital importance to her nearest neighbour; and they have 
made proposals for a military agreement for common action in the 
event of an attack. It is to be hoped that the two countries will 
come to an understanding on the subject of co-operation in the 
defence of Limbourg. But, if nothing is done to improve the’ 
strategic situation there, the security of Belgium against a sudden 
attack in that region, and of Great Britain against an invasion 
of Flanders, will depend chiefly on the articles of the Peace Treaty 
forbidding Germany to maintain fortifications or assemble armed 
forces on the left bank of the Rhine. This is the old barrier system 
in a new form. But another generation, after the Allies have 
left the Rhenish provinces, may hear some morning that Germany 
no longer considers herself bound by the Treaty of Versailles. 

Then the League of Nations, if it has not vanished through the 
ivory gate, will be expected to take the field.* 


G. W. T. Omonp. 


8 ff Holland and Belgium are both members of the League, Holland, by the 
tenth Article of the Covenant, will have virtually undertaken to help Belgium 
in defending Limbourg and the frontier southwards to the Grand Duchy of 
Luxembourg. The Peace Conference having transferred to Belgium the districts 
of Eupen and Malmedy (ceded to Prussia in 1815) on condition that the inhabi- 
tants vote in favour of the transfer, this frontier will not be settled til] after 
the result of the voting is known. 
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MR. WILSON AND THE TREATY 


AFTER six months of explosive debate the United States Senate 
adjourned on November 20 without having ratified the Treaty of — 


Peace with Germany, but not without having attached to it a 
series of reservations that remove from the jurisdiction of the 
President and vest securely in Congress the final decisions as 


to the scope and manner of America’s participation in the scheme 


of the League of Nations. The resultant situation is so tangled 
as to defy any confident prediction of its upshot. But that m 
some form or other the Treaty will be reconsidered during the new 
session which opens on the 1st of December may, I think, 
be taken as certain. That is to say, I cannot persuade myself 
that the grandiose Covenant of the League and the elaborate 
provisions of the settlement with Germany are going, so far as 
America is concerned, to melt away in a simple resolution 
declaring that a state of war between Germany and the United 
States no longer exists. It does not seem likely, ill though he 
is, that Mr. Wilson will throw up the sponge. He is bound 
to continue the fight until the Treaty is rejected outright or some 
compromise devised that will permit of the toning down of certain 
of the reservations that have been adopted and the ultimate 
ratification of the Treaty by almost unanimous consent. The 
Treaty is not yet dead, nor has it been definitely defeated. It is 
rather in a state of suspended animation, and I seriously anticipate 
both its revival and its final, though decidedly battered, emergence 
from the Senate. But I hasten to add that its technical ratifica- 
tion will mean little or-nothing, and that all hope must be 
abandoned of effective, automatic, and dependable assistance from 
the United States in getting the League of Nations to work or 
in guaranteeing the security of France or in re-establishing stable 
government in the Near East or anywhere else. 

This, whether it is a political tragedy for Europe, is certainly 
@ personal tragedy for Mr. Wilson. If he is entitled to a certain 
credit for his championship of an ideal that has tormented man- 
kind since the peace of the Antonines was irrevocably broken, and 
if it was mainly on his insistence that the League of Nations was 
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pushed into its position of obstructive prominence at Paris, he 
must equally bear the blame for its disheartening and ironical 
close. This will become very clear if we recall the history of the 
project. President Wilson propounded the League of Nations 
largely in the hope that it would avert American intervention in 
the war. It was the offspring of the nightmare period of neutrality. 
The idea of it, I should judge, took root in his mind only gradually. 
At any rate in December 1915 he was emphasising the fact that 
the American people had ‘ no part or interest ’ in the policies that 
seemed to have brought on the European conflict.’ He was 
congratulating them on their ‘studious neutrality.’ It was a 
neutrality, he declared, imposed upon them ‘ by their separate life 
and their habitual detachment from the politics of Europe.’ He 
was expatiating on the necessity of a great merchant marine, 
not only for the United States, but for the American hemisphere 
as a whole, ‘if it is not to be drawn into the tangle of European 
affairs.” And as an apparent alternative to participation in world- 
politics, he was preaching the gospel of Pan-Americanism and 
holding up ‘ The Americas’ as the true scene of American interests 
and activities. 

That was in December 1915. Thirteen months later, while 
still a neutral, and with no intention of being anything else, 
he delivered an address to the Senate which fetched a much 
wider compass. In it he not only contemplated but urged a 
new dispensation, a concert of all the Powers for the preservation 
of future peace, a federation of the universe that would make 
a recurrence of such a cataclysm impossible; and to this world- 
State of his hopes he pledged the active co-operation: of the 
people and Government of the United States. If the terms 
of ~eace agreed upon between the belligerents commended them- 
selves to American judgment and were in line with American 
principles, and held out a fair prospect of permanency, the United 
States would be ready to join with the rest of the world in 
guaranteeing them, and in expanding the immediate settlement 
into a universal covenant. Practically Mr. Wilson said to the 
belligerents: ‘ Make a just peace, and we, the American people 
and the American Government, will help you with all the 
resources at our command to see that never again is it broken.’ 
So tragically profound, even in January 1917, was Mr. Wilson’s 
misunderstanding of the war that he defined the peace he had 
in mind as a ‘ peace without victory.. But the important thing 
in his address was the repeated assurance that, given a just peace, 
the United States would enter a League of Nations in order to 
make it.lasting and inviolate. 

American foreign policy is usually a one-man policy, and it 
has never been more so than during the past six years. In his 
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handling of external affairs, whether in Mexico, China or Europe, 
Mr. Wilson has been a well-nigh absolute autocrat. American 
policy in Mexico, for instance, has been emphatically Mr. Wilson’s 
own policy. I am not concerned with either its merits or its 
demerits, but simply and solely with its origin. And its origin 
unquestionably is Mr. Wilson himself, his individuality, his tem- 
perament, his instinctive ways of looking at things. Congress 
has had no part in it. The American people have had no part 
in it. From first to last the ideas on which it has been based 
and the methods which have been chosen for their enforcement 
have been the President’s own. So, too, with the course of 
American diplomacy since the beginning of the War. It was 
initiated and devised and has been persistently controlled by 
nothing one tenth as much as by the opinions and the disposition 
of President Wilson and his interpretation of the public mind. 
To an amazing and overwhelming degree it has been a one-man 
policy and the product far more of a sirgle brain and a single 
will and character than of Congressional discussion or popular 
insistence or Cabinet decisions. I know of no country in which 
the Executive has a more liberal licence in formulating the con- 
duct of foreign affairs, in which it is easier to impose a policy © 
by a mere ipse dizit, or in which official diplomacy proceeds in 
a closer atmosphere of secrecy, with less interference from the 
national Legislature, or with a wider assumption on the part of 
the people that it is for the White House to show the way. 
But no President has ever stretched the Constitutional preroga- 
tives of his office so far as did Mr. Wilson when he pledged the 
United States to enter a world-League for the maintenance of 
peace. The pledge was given without even the shadow of a man- 
date. Neither in nor out of Congress had it been preceded by 
anything more than the most casual debate; and the policy to 
which it committed the country was one that cut clean across the 
strongest of American traditions. I was in America at the time 
trying to explain the Allied cause and Great Britain’s contributions 
to it, and I remember, in commenting upon Mr. Wilson’s under- 
taking, being impelled to inquire what it was worth. What was 
the value of this declaration of his on the strength of which he 
invited the belligerents to negotiate a peace of compromise? 
What guarantee had we that Mr. Wilson would carry out his side 
of the bargain, that the American people were really behind him, 
and that his views and aspirations would have the slightest hold 
over his successors in the White House? Was this pledge of 
American co-operation in the future ordering of the universe a 
merely personal deliverance or a national policy? What power 
of popular support did it command? What ground was there for 
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thinking that it might not be abandoned as suddenly as-it had 
been formulated? For myself I had no difficulty in venturing 
an answer to these questions on the spot. When one remembered 
how largely American foreign policy is a personal policy and. sub- 
ject therefore to tangential surprises and reversals; when one 
reflected on the general incuriousness of the Anterican people on 
external affairs and the difficulty of welding them into any common 
unity of thought or action; and when one sat down to estimate 
the power of those precepts, circumstances and traditions that 
hitherto had restricted American interests almost wholly to the 
American hemisphere—-one could not but conclude that Mr. 
Wilson’s pledge to the belligerents, to Europe, and indeed to the 
world, was rather an expression of individual opinion than a 
declaration of a fixed national policy. 

It seems to me essential, if we are to understand what has 
since happened, that we should remember that the President 
thus announced his adherence to the idea of a League of Nations 
without consulting either Congress or the country, and without 
any certainty at all that the American people would sanction the 
obligations he was presuming to shoulder in their name. No 
blame can attach to them or to their representatives in Congress 
if after a careful and protracted review of the whole situation 
they have now decided to modify or even to repudiate a contract 
signed by an agent who had exceeded his authority. Mr. Wilson . 
was gambling on the chance that he would be able to convert the 
nation and coerce the Senate to his way of thinking. The gamble 
has not ‘ come off.’ As President he was entirely within his rights 
in suggesting a League of Nations as the best remedy for a dis- 
ordered world and in endeavouring to frame one in concert with 
the representatives of other Powers. But he had no right what- 
ever to commit the United States in advance to the acceptance 
of his scheme. He knew, as the merest tyro in the workings 
of the American Constitution knéws, that whatever plan he nego- 
tiated would have to be ratified by a two-thirds majority of the 
Senate before it could take effect. There was no getting away 
from that provision in the fundamental law of the United States. 
But Mr. Wilson went ahead as though it did not exist. He had 
run the War very largely as an advertisement for the Democratic 
party, and he was apparently determined that the Democrats, 
and himself as their leader, should have the full credit of the 
peace. Neither in the conduct of America’s share in the hostili- 
ties nor in the Paris negotiations did he condescend to call to 
his assistance any Republican of the first rank. The one oppor- 
tunity the American peop!e have had of pronouncing judgment 
on the President’s policy since America entered the War occurred 
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‘Pru, sia hah i Le ab of cB se Beats 2 aS 
in the elections of ee 1918; and they used: that oppor- 
tunity to deal him a severe rebuff and fill both Houses of Congress 
with his political opponents. 

Even so the situation when he went tv Paris was not beyond 
his control had he handled it with even moderate perspicacity, 
But there the Presidential Ego intervened. Mr. Wilson is not. ~ 


a big man in his personal and political relationships. Stubborn, 


self-willed, rather vindictive, apt to assume too readily the role 
of a schoolmasterful archangel lecturing all who differ from him 


on the depravity of their attitude, his personality is one that does a 


not work out to an easy equation or lend itself readily to co- 
operative enterprises. It is the bare truth to say that much of 
the trouble which has overtaken the League of Nations has been 
of his own making. Had he consulted freely with the Republican 
leaders in the Senate from the outset, associated them or some 
other Republican of note like Mr. Taft or Mr. Root with the 
work of the Peace Conference, and thus saddled them with part 
of the responsibility for its outcome, he would have met with very 
little opposition, perhaps with none at all. Such a policy would 
have soothed many susceptibilities, have conciliated the Republi- 
cans, have been an act of shrewd magnanimity which the 
American people would have appreciated. But Mr. Wilson—it 
is one of the reasons why the feeling against him is so bitterly 
personal—is temperamentally incapable of this order of hand- 
someness. He does not relish sharing either credit or authority ; 
and the marked slight which was put upon him by the electorate 
thirteen months ago rather stiffened him than otherwise in his 
self-engrossment. I do not doubt that the exaggerated adulation 
with which he was received in Europe still further encouraged 
him to take his own line. With the whole world bowing down 
to him and hailing him as its saviour, he may easily have been 
tempted to think that in his own country, whenever he chose to ~ 
return to it, the opposition, if any opposition dared to show itself, 
would soon crumble to pieces. He made at any rate not the 
slightest effort to disarm or propitiate it. 

The position when Mr. Wilson arrived in Paris was a curious 
one. Although he had just met with a sharp repulse at the polls 
he claimed to represent the true mind of his countrymen. No 
one could dispute the claim, even if politeness had not forbidden 
all argument on so delicate a subject, because the issue was one 
of opinion rather than of fact. The President had to be 
accepted in Paris at his own valuation or not at all; and the 
comparatively few people who were persuaded that he was running 
ahead of American opinion and would ultimately dash his head 
against a stone wall were either not listened to or thought it 
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better to.keep quiet. Broadly speaking, the Peace Conference 
accepted: Mr. Wilson’s estimate of the situation in the United 
States and proceeded on the assumption that he was the genuine 
spokesman of American opinion and that whatever he recom- 
mended or agreed to would be sure of endorsement at the hands 
of the peopie and the Senate. As a matter of fact I believe that 
Mr. Wilson was and is quite right in claiming that Americans as 
a whole are with him in favouring a League of Nations. They 
have always been rather quicker than other people to respond to 
an ideal, to embrace it and to subscribe to it, without staying to 
think out its consequences. They gave the vote to the negroes, and 
for fifty years have taken the amplest precautions to see that it 
is not exercised. .They have just plunged into Prohibition, and 
will undoubtedly succeed in scrambling out of it in a way that 
will leave them all the credit of having ‘ gone dry’ while warding. 
off most or all of the inconveniences. The Statute Book of every 
American State is studded with heroic laws for the making of 
new heaven and a new earth. But’no one is so foolish as to think 
of enforcing them. One must remember this peculiarity. It is 
not hypocrisy, but the reaction of a generous-hearted, receptive, 

not over-thoughtful people to the appeal of an aspiring sentiment. 

As a general conception, particularly when put before them with 
the finished lusciousness of Mr. Wilson’s eloquence, I have no 
doubt that the League appeals mightily to the American masses. 

As a device for regulating the affairs of the rest of the world it 
quite’ captivates them. But that it should involve their own 
_ America in surrenders, sacrifices, the abandonment of traditional 
_ policies, and the assumption of novel responsibilities in distant 
- lands—all this has only begun to dawn on them in the last six 
months. And very naturally it has made them hesitate. 

' Mr. Wilson had his way.. The great idea was thrust into 
' the foremost place at the Peace Conference. With all Russia 
and at least half of Europe plunging with a Gadarene rush into 
the abyss of Bolshevism, the Allied representatives at Paris, with 
a detachment rivalling that of Mr. Wilson in the days of his 
neutrality, set to work to draft a Constitution for the World. 
They drafted it mainly on Mr. Wilson’s insistence... They drafted 
it also to meet American prejudices, appease American conser- 
_vatism; disarm American apprehensions. And in-so doing, in 
-thus narrowing down their project to make it square with the 
wishes and outlook of a single nation; they robbed it, in -my 
judgment, both of efficacy and of life. American idealism .un- 
questionably supplied the motive power without which the League 
6f Nations would-never have taken shape. -But American par- 
ticularism, just as unquestionably, has been the chief factor in 
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limiting its functions and devitalising its potentialities. The 
scheme that was to revolutionise the government of the universe 9 
turned out to be an undertaking with a strictly limited liability — 
and involving no obligations beyond a period of more than two — 
years. This provision was inserted in order to meet the objec- 
tions of the Republican Senators in the United States, who ~ 


threatened to reject the Covenant. altogether if it committed 


America indefinitely. I do not quarrel in any way with the a 


grounds of their opposition. Americans, in my judgment, would 
not only be throwing over a tried and approved policy, but would 
be seriously jeopardising their future interests, if they bound 
themselves to intervene in European or Asiatic affairs for an 
unlimited period of time: From their standpoint they have been 
perfectly right in insisting that the League should work for a 
time on probation so that all Americans might judge of its results 
and take the measure of their new responsibilities. Nor have 
they been less judicious in demanding that if those results were 
unsatisfactory or if the liabilities proved too burdensome, the 


United States should be allowed to disentangle herself from the 


whole enterprise. 

As it finally emerged from the Peace Conference, then, the 
Covenant was but the shrinking image of what the President a 
year ago imagined it would be. But even this trembling and 
ineffective ghost of a generous conception was too robust for the 
United States Senate and for average American opinion. T'wo 
deep tendencies in American history and political thought con- 
tributed to the amendments and reservations with which it was 
instantly assailed. One was the unappeasable jealousy that exists 
between the Senate and the Executive in the exercise of their 
constitutional rights over the direction of foreign affairs. Many 
things that will have to be done if the League of Nations ever 
becomes a working reality, and that in all other countries will -be 
done by the Executive as a matter of ordinary routine, will not, 
if the Senate can help it, be allowed to be done by the American 
President. Many of the fourteen reservations that were brought 
before the Senate were framed to proteet the Constitutional privi- 
leges of that singularly tenacious body against encroachment by 
the President ; in other words to make the scope and-character of 
American policy at any given crisis a matter for the decision of 
Congress and not merely of the President. That is the theory 


and the practice of the American Constitution, and I do not see _ 


that an American Senator had any option but to resist the 
threatened usurpation or derogation of his Constitutional rights. 
The truth is that the American Constitution, with its rigid divi- 
sion of powers and authority is incompatible with an effective 
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League of Nations and makes it almost impossible for the United 
States to co-operate regularly and with continuity in international 
enterprises. League or no League, America means to retain a 
complete freedom of action and the American Senate to preserve 
every One of its prerogatives intact. 

The second, and even deeper tendency, which was aroused to 
active hostility by the Covenant, is one that has guided American 
policy from the earliest days of the Republic—I mean the pro- 
found and reasoned conviction that Americans should confine 
their political interests to their own Continent and not meddle 
in the affairs of Europe. That conviction, which might more pro- 
perly be described as an instinct, has been rather strengthened 
than weakened by the War and its aftermath. The national con- 

sciousness of political self-sufficiency is in some ways even more 
complete to-day than it was a hundred years ago. The average 
American was never less inclined than now to intervene in the 
_detonating rivalries of the Old World and never more thankful that 
between his own country and distracted Europe there rolls the 
Atlantic Ocean. He sees more clearly than ever that if he en- 
gages to interest himself in European affairs he cannot expect to 
escape the actions and reactions of European sentiment upon the 
polyglot population of the United States. He wants neither 
mandates nor alliances. He wants to be free of all hard and fast 
commitments and to use the power and resources of the United 
States in accordance with his own judgment and not in obedience 
to any binding covenant. The opponents of the League have 
been able to work on these feelings with telling effect. They have 
been able also partially to confuse the issue by fastening on the 
many obvious but perhaps inevitable blemishes in both the Cove- 
nant and the Treaty, by appealing to old prejudices—particularly 
against Great Britain, by representing that the Monroe Doctrine 
was in danger of being interpreted by an international tribunal, 
and by picturing the League as a cunning device of European 
diplomacy to entrap Ameriéan inexperience. The average citizen 
has become bewildered. Time has worn away much of his earlier 
enthusiasm for the League. He has racial and labour troubles 
of his own to think about. The interminable debate in the Senate 
has bored him. He wants the whole question settled and out of the 
way. With industrial difficulties all round him, and with the 
price of living rising sky-high and a score of domestic problems 
of the first magnitude to engage his thoughts, the plain citizen 
of Kalamazoo is in no mood to interest. himself in a League of 
Nations that may be of great value to the Poles and Ukranians 
and the Yugo-Slavs, but that does not seem to touch any of 
the interests and problems with which he is personally familiar. 
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The President’s distressing illness has deprived the League of 
its one effective champion and left American instincts free to 


follow their natural bent. That bent is away from European con 9 
tentions and complications and from any commitments that 9 
threaten to impair the wise policy of aloofness which has served ~ 
the Republic well since its foundation. The War may (or magi | 
not) have made a new world. It certainly has not made a néw | 


America. 
SyDNEY Brooks. 
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THE NEW THEORY OF GRAVITY 


On Thursday, the 6th of November 1919, a notable meeting 
was held in the rooms of the Royal Society at Burlington House, 
- where a large expert audience, consisting of the Fellows of the 
Royal and of the Royal Astronomical Societies, assembled 
to hear the Astronomer Royal and other Astronomers describe 
the observations made during the total eclipse of the Sun which 
had occurred in the South Atlantic on the afternoon of May 29, 
1919, and to receive official announcement of the results obtained. 
Brief reports of the meeting appeared in the daily Press, notably 
in The Times of Friday and Saturday, the 7th and 8th of 
November 1919, under such headings. as ‘The Revolution in 
Science,’ ‘Newtonian Ideas overthrown,’ ‘ Einstein v. Newton,’ 
‘New. Theory of the Universe’; and these reports naturally 
aroused widespread interest. Moreover the President of the 
Royal Society, Sir J. J. Thomson, spoke of the verification of 
Einstein’s prediction as the most notable event of the kind in 
science since the discovery of the planet Neptune, in 1846, by 
laborious mathematical analysis of the perturbations of Uranus. 

For though at this eclipse photographs of the Corona and of 
an exceptionally large Prominence were obtained, that was not 
the special object of the two expeditions which were sent out; 
one going to the island of Principe in the Gulf of Guinea, the 
other to Sobral on the northern coast of Brazil. The object of 
these expeditions was to ascertain the truth concerning a pre- 
diction, which had been made in or about 1915 by Professor 
Einstein, that a ray of light would be deflected if it passed near a 
large mass of matter. That light is deflected and otherwise 
perturbed by matter has been long familiar, but hitherto the light 
had always to strike or penetrate matter in order that any effect 
could be produced. No external influence, exerted by the mere 
neighbourhood of matter, had been suspected. 

Ordinarily, light travels through free ether ; and there travels 
with great simplicity—every kind. of wave at the same pace, 
every ray. a straight line, and no-sort of absorption or dissipation 
of energy.. Let it encounter ordinary matter however, even 
rarefied matter, and all this simplicity is lost. Inside matter, 
light will be partially absorbed and turned into heat, rays will be 
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bent out of their straight course, both by refraction and by 4 
reflexion ; and, what is more, the speed of light will be affected, 9 


and no longer will all waves travel at the same pace. All waves 


will be retarded, but some more than others; consequently we B 


shall get that kind of separation or dispersion which renders 
prismatic analysis possible. Matter analyses and perturbs light 


in innumerable ways; it may be said even to help to convey it 


if it be travelling fast enough in the same direction, but it takes 
no part in really transmitting it; and in all cases light must 
be inside matter, in order to be affected at all. The mere 


neighbourhood of matter is not able to do anything : not even if 


it be electrified and magnetised. 

Long ago the writer of this Article tried a number of experi- 
ments, in the laboratory of Professor Carey Foster at University 
College London, with the object of seeing if a beam of light 
could be deflected by passing very near the pole of a strong magnet. 
Various magnetic fields were used, but preferably the prism- 


shaped one between a sharp edge and a flat plate. However | 


intense the field, and however grazing the incidence, no effact 
could be observed. In this negative result there was no surprise : 
the speed of light is too enormous to be deflected easily. 

To look for a similar effect due to gravitational attraction in 
the neighbourhood of a large mass of matter, would have seemed 
hopeless, even if it had been thought of. In fact we now know 
that nothing could possibly have been seen : for although doubtless 
light is deflected by a cannon-ball, a house, or a mountain, the 
effect must be utterly and impossibly small. A globe of a 
million tons would be powerless. Even the whole Earth could 
produce no perceptible gravitational tilt on a beam of light grazing 
its surface : nothing smaller than the Sun would have any chance 
of giving a perceptible result. Unless indeed the planet Jupiter 
might be found to give a trace of deflexion, now that we know 
there is something to look for, and can calculate its amount, viz. 
one sixtieth of a second of arc displacement, for a star nearly 
occulted by Jupiter. 

How do we know? And why is such a small result so im- 
portant? We will come to that directly. Meanwhile it will 
be better to understand clearly what the result expected was, and 
what deflexion really is produced by the enormous mass of the 
Sun. 

Take then a fine silk thread of indefinite length, and stretch 
it straight over the surface of a smooth table or floor. Imagine 
a star at one end of the thread, and an eye at the other; and 
let the thread typify one of the rays of light emitted in all direc- 
tions by the star, viz. the ray emitted in the direction of the 
observing eye. ; 
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Now take a halfpenny, place it on the table close to the 
thread, so that the eye end of the thread is ten feet away; and 
then push the halfpenny gently forward, till it has displaced the 
thread the barely perceptible amount of one thousandth of an 
inch. The eye looking along the thread will now see that the 
ray is no longer absolutely straight; in other words, the star 
whose apparent position is determined by that ray will appear 
slightly shifted. The scale is fixed by the size of the halfpenny, 
whose diameter, one inch, is used to represent the Sun’s diameter 
of 800,000 miles. The ten-foot distance between eye and Sun 
practically supposes that the eye ison the Earth, which would 
be a spot one hundredth of an inch in diameter, or about the size 
of this full stop . 

As for the distance of the star, at the other far end of the 
thread, that does not matter in the least: but, on this scale, 
it may be interesting to note that one of the nearest stars, about 
eight light-years away, would require the thread to be a thousand 
miles long. 

The ray is now bent or deflected as it passes the neighbour- 
hood of the Sun on its long journey, so that it is out of place 
one thousandth of an inch at a distance of ten feet; and the 
effect of this tilt of the ray, upon the observer, is to make him 
just able to see a star upon the Sun’s ‘limb’ when it is really 
behind it, or to make him see a star slightly further off the 
‘limb’ or rim of the Sun than it really is. The shift of one 
thousandth of an inch at a distance of ten feet corresponds to 
an angle of one and three-quarter seconds of arc, which is just 
the optical shift that actually ought to occur, according to Einstein, 
when a ray from a star nearly grazes the Sun’s limb on its way 
to a telescope; and this is the optical shift which we now know 
does occur. That may be taken as the definite result of the 
recent eclipse observations. The effect, both in magnitude and 
direction, had been predicted four years before, on the strength 
of a mathematical investigation, by Professor Einstein. Before 
Einstein’s prediction nothing of the kind had been seen, nothing 
of the kind had been looked for, nor, so far as is known, had such 
an amount of deflexion been suspected. 

Those who had worked at the momentum and energy of a 
beam of light, and at the nearly infinitesimal force it exerts when 
- impinging on matter, may perhaps have more or less idly won- 
Jered whether, in addition to possessing the property of momen- 
am, a beam of light might have weight too; whether in fact 
light was subject to gravity. In that case a ray would be bent 
slightly by the Earth’s pull, like the path of a terribly swift 
projectile. But suppose it were, and suppose the Sun not the 
Earth were the pulling agent, that would not account for the 
whole of the above result : not quantitatively. Mere weight wou'd 
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~ account for just half-of it. A beam of light passing near the I 
Sun, and deflected as an extra-high-speed comet would be de. © 


flected, would have its straight-line orbit turned into an hyperbola “§ 
shaped very like the slightly displaced thread in the above illustra. © 
tion: the deflexion or angle between its asymptotes being rather ~ 
less than a second of arc. But that is just half of what has now § 
been observed ; just half of what had been predicted. If that ~ 
had been the quantity measured in the recent eclipse, the dis. ~ 


covery that light was subject to gravity would have been of intense 
interest, it would have led to a great advance in our knowledge of 
the relation between Ether and Matter, and it might have begun 
to illumine the nature of Gravitation. But, as it turns out, light 
is subject to something more than gravity, it is subject to Einstein; 
the deflexion is twice as great as the Newtonian theory would 
give, even when it is granted that a beam of light has weight. 
Half the result would have been said to belong to a generalised 
Newtonian theory, the whole belongs to Einstein’s theory, and 
naturally therefore supports it to a dramatic extent. 

We can understand that the sensational and intense interest 
felt in the fulfilment of the prediction is due to the fact that, at 
first sight at least, it seems to afford a secure buttress to the whole 
theory upon which the prediction was based. It was this, and not 
the result itself alone—interesting and important though that be— 
that led to the sending of special expeditions for the express purpose 
of detecting or rebutting the predicted effects, on the rare occasion 
of a specially favourable éclipse. For an eclipse occurring on the 
29th of May-is a kind of eclipse not to be expected again for a 
period of nineteen years (which period is the Metonic cycle, on 
which is based the ‘ golden number’ familiar to students of the 
English Prayer Book), because on the 29th of May the Sun, as 
seen from the Earth, happens to be foreshortened upon a stellar 
region rich in fairly bright stars. So it was hoped and antici- 
pated that if those stars were photographed when the Sun is there, 
and at some other time when it is not there, a subsequent careful 
comparison of the plates would reveal if there were any slight 
shift outwards due to the. immense gravitational field of the Sun— 
would in fact enable such shift to be micrometrically sohocked and 
measured, or else denied. 

It is difficult to convey to anyone not an astronomer the care 
that has to be taken, and the other causes that have to be allowed 
for, in making this determination ; even after all the precautions 
during the eclipse itself have been taken. The result might easily 
have been indistinct and doubtful; but fortunately it is not so. 
There might, moreover, have been a solar atmosphere. extending 
over an unsuspected range, capable of causing some ordinary 
refraction ; some astronomers still think this possible; but. it is 
quite unlikely that any such comparatively uninteresting cause 
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- could produce a shift in the optical position of stars so closely in 
agreement with Einstein’s theory, in agreement not only when 
applied to stars very near the Sun but to those quite a considérable 
distance, say half a degree, away. The possibility is discussed 
and on the whole negatived by Professor Lindemann of Oxford 
in The Observatory for August 1918. 

As to why an eclipse was necessary for the observation—that 
is obvious ; no one could be expected to take a photograph with the 
camera or telescope pointing right into the glare of the unscreened 
Sun. Though it is rash to say that anything is impossible : with 
a hole in the plate, and a dust-free telescope, something might be 
done. Ora black closed tube might be used to trap the Sun’s 
image. The Sun goes very near Regulus, rather near Spica, and 
not far from reasonably bright stars in several constellations, in 
the course of a year. 

The figures obtained at Greenwich from examination of the 
plates taken by observers on May 29th last in the South Atlantic, 
when simplified and corrected to the uttermost, were cited on the 
6th of November, in the Royal Society Paper by Sir Frank Dyson, 
Professor Eddington, and Mr. C. Davidson, thus : 


Owing to the exceptional number of bright stars in the neighbourhood 
of the Sun, the conditions of this eclipse were specially favourable for the 
determination of a possible deflection of light, and the attention of the 
observers was concentrated on, this special problem. 

- Happily: both expeditions were successful. At Principe, in spite of 
cloudy weather, a few photographs were obtained, from which the deflection 
at the Sun’s limb was found to be 1.64". 

At Sobral a series of photographs with the astrographic object-glass, 
considered unsatisfactory on account of the distortion of the reflecting 
mirror, gave 0.93” for the deflection at the Sun’s limb. A very good 
series of seven photographs, taken with the 4-inch object-glass, gave for 
the deflection 1.98” ; with a probable error, judged from the accordance of 
the results, of about 6 per cent. 

The following table gives the deflections observed, compared with those 
predicted by Hinstein’s theory (which gives 1.75” at the Sun’s limb) :— 





Displacement in R.A. Displacement in Dec. 


No. of Star 
Observed Calculated Calculated 


+.95 





It ‘is concluded that the Sun’s gravitational field gives the deflection 
predicted by Einstein’s generalised theory. of relativity. 
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What then is Hinstein’s theory? Now we come to the serious i 5 
difficulty of the subject. It ig an outcome of the electrical theory © 
of matter, begun by J. J. Thomson and Heaviside in the “9 


eighties of last century. On this theory mass, instead of being 
constant, as it is in ordinary Newtonian dynamics, is only approxi- 
mately constant, and-really increases slightly when a body moves 
very rapidly through the Ether, though the speed has to be enor- 
mous (far and away beyond that of bullets) before any effect 
is perceptible. Einstein’s theory really starts on this sort of basis. 


The electrical theory of matter also concluded that the shape of | 


bodies is dependent on their motion too: the principles of G. F. 
Fitzgerald and Prof. H. A. Lorentz of Leiden showed that the 
Earth’s diameter would be three inches shorter in whatever direc- 
tion it happened to be moving, and that a measuring rod is quite 
imperceptibly different in length according to the way in which it 
is held. This also is adopted by Einstein’s theory, and is its 
backbone. The inception of his special theory, leading to further 
developments, we must now explain, from the point of view of one 
of the older physicists, thus : 

Rapid motion of the Earth through the Ether, at perhaps a 
hundred miles a second, would entail our living in a virtual 
ether-drift or stream; and it seemed at first as if this ought to 
produce a perceptible effect on the speed of light, so that light 
going with the stream would appear more rapid to us than that 
going against it—as is certainly the case with sound in a wind of 
air, when the speed of the air-vehicle has to be added to or sub- 
tracted from the proper velocity of sound through the air itself. 
But whereas the detection of the difference in the case of sound 
is easy, since the arrival of the sound can be telegraphed back to 
the sending station, or flashed back by a heliograph, no such possi- 
bility of signalling by anything quicker than itself is possible in 
the case of light. The telegraphic signal and the optical signal 
are equally transmitted by the Ether—they travel at the same 
pace—the signal on the return journey would be as much retarded 
as the beam of light had been accelerated on the outgoing journey, 
and so there would be no result. 

A refined difference.ought indeed to exist between a beam 
travelling to and fro, with and against the stream, and another 
beam travelling an equal distance to and fro across the stream : 
the former double journey would be bound to take the least bit 
longer, if the distances were the same; and this difference was 
looked for in a refined experiment by Michelson and Morley. 
But then comes in the theoretical shortening above mentioned : 
cohesion too is an affair of the Ether, and the distance along the 
stream is automatically but quite immeasurably shortened, rela- 
tively to the distance across, so that any loss of time is neutralised ; 
and again there is exact compensation. 
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There is compensation also when light goes through prisms 
or water-filled telescopes, or anything whatever that is attached 
to the Earth and stationary. If matter moves relative to matter 
an effect can be observed, as Fizeau found with a stream of water 
long ago, and as Bradley discovered, before that, in astronomical 
aberration. But so long as matter is stationary with respect to 
matter, its motion with respect to the Ether produces no sort of 
optical effect—whether refraction, or reflexion, or polarisation, or 
aberration, or any other effect—all of which have been laboriously 
looked for, by many different observers, during the latter half of 
last century. 

On the strength of all these strange and nearly infinitesimal 
effects we gradually perceived that every kind of force was 
transmitted by one and the same-medium, and that accordingly 
its general properties combine to prevent our being able to make 
any measurement of the speed.of the Earth’s motion through the 
Ether of Space. We literally do not know—at least not by direct 
evidence—whether it-is a thousand miles a second or an inch an 
hour. All our attempts to measure such quasi-absolute motion are 
frustrated by some compensating influence; and these compen- 
sations seem embedded in Nature. A great number of attempts 
were made during the latter half of last century, in different coun- 
tries, to obtain a positive result, but without success. The replies 
given by Nature about motion through Ether were always negative. 
This being known and familiar to physicists generally, Professor 
Einstein, then Professor of Mathematical Physics at Zurich, in 
the year 1905, took a further step. He virtually said: Let us 
assume then that the compensations are not merely annoying, but 
are real and essential and inevitable; that we never shall know 
anything about the motion of matter through Ether, that all we 
can ever tell is the motion of matter relative to other pieces of 
matter. In other words, let us ignore the Ether as an intangible 
and elusive entity, which may or may not exist but which has no 
practical consequences. Let us consider it pragmatically non- 
existent, and proceed to work out a scheme of physics on that 
definite hypothesis. So the Einstein theory of relativity was born. 
A most complicated theory it is, elaborated by singular genius with 
the aid of innumerable symbols and difficult reasoning. It is 
naturally consistent with the variability of mass and shape already 
deduced from electrical theory—it is supposed to replace that 
theory—but it goes further, and it has the advantage of being 
definite as well as absolutely fearless in its conclusions. 

The theory—further developed by Minkowski in 1908, and 
adopted or modified by de Sitter, Silberstein; Eddington, and 
others later—lays its hands not only on ether and matter, on light. 
and gravitation, but attacks the fundamental conceptions of Space 
and Time also. It evolves a generalised theory of gravity to 
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which the Newtonian theory is a close approximation. It attri- 


butes inertia to energy (not for the first time). It gives a theory 
of Space of which Euclidean space may be regarded as a special ~ 


case. It involves a theory of Time which may be described as 
requiring four co-ordinates instead of three to fix position, 
and so virtually making Time an aspect of a fourth dimen- 


sion .of Space. The timing of events on this theory becomes: 


extremely complicated ; it is barely possible to say even when two 
events are simultaneous, or to offer a criterion as to what is meant 
by simultaneity. Gravitation becomes a property of Space—of 
four-dimensiong! Time-Space—it therefore affects everything that 
occurs in space. There are ten possible coefficients instead of the 
common quantity g, the intensity of gravity. A ray of light is 
not straight; the path of ‘least action’ is affected by a gravita- 
tional field, which acts like a change in optical density and so causes 
a sort-of refraction. Also the frequency of. light-vibrations is 
reduced by the neighbourhood of-a massive body. The first law of 
motion, even, requires re-wording, since gravity is not a force but 
a property of ‘crumpled’ Space. The theory of relativity is a 
limitation, and at the same time a complication, of human know- 
ledge. In its developed form it includes complications whieh at 
first look as if they- would drive the older physicists to despair, 
and it is useless to attempt to instruct general readers in its 
intricacies. 

What can be understood, however, are its residual outstanding 
consequences, or minute modifications of existing knowledge, as 
worked out by Einstein and some of his disciples. These conse- 
quences, if they are all found true, will substantiate the main 
theory to an extraordinary extent, and will appear also to sub- 
stantiate all the implicated details which are associated with the 
‘ maintheory. The death-knell of the Ether will seem to have been 
sounded, strangely efficient properties will be attributed to empti- 
ness, and theories of light and of gravitation will have come into 
being unintelligible on ordinary dynamical principles. This must 
to some extent be the natural tendency of a verification of certain 
specific conclusions drawn from the Einstein theory. 

But the present writer argues that we may go too far in this 
direction. Let us welcome the verifications, by all means ; let us 
stretch our conceptions of matter and electricity and light and 
gravitation to include the new results, but let us not be revolu- 
tionary to a rash and hasty extent. Generalisation is permissible : 
supplementary information is most acceptable. We have already 
had to generalise our conceptions of mass and shape, on the 
‘stréngth of the electrical theory of matter, and we have done sé 
joyfully. That was done before Einstein rose above the horizon. 
But let us not make the mistake of discarding, lightheartedly, that 
great reality the Ether of Space; let us not think of light, in a 
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vague fashion, as. travelling with a fixed speed through nothing, 
and being bent out of its path by unsubstantial geometry ; let us 
not complicate Space unduly, nor jump to over-hasty ideas about 
Time. _ Revolutionary changes such as these ought to be the result 
of long pondering and much experience, they should not be the 
outcome of a revolutionary period or be born among the harass- 
ments of war. That the predicted results have a. meaning, a great 
and profound meaning, cannot be doubted—no one would wish to 
doubt it—but let us not too hastily and too. positively assume that 
we know exactly what that meaning is. 

Nevertheless we cannot refrain from contemplating the mean- 
ing, in the light of our present knowledge, and we inevitably face 
the following question : 

How can we now most simply express the newly discoveréd 
fact of the deflexion of a ray of light by a massive body, a deflexion 
twice as great as would be produced if a beam of light had weight 
‘and were attracted according to Newtonian:laws : and is there any 
way of deducing such ‘a deflexion, or accounting for it, without 
pecessarily accepting the whole of ie consequences of Einstein’ s 
‘theory? -° . 

Tentatively and very briefly. the following suggestions may be 
worth following up : 

First.—The neighbourhood of a great mass may affect. the 
properties of the Ether of Space. These properties are known to 
be affected inside a transparent body, and light travels more 
slowly in water or glass than it does in air or vacuum. Matter 
does not transmit light in the slightest degree, it retards and 
obstructs it. One form of obstruction is to slow it down, as if 
the ether were loaded by the atoms of matter, or by the electrons 
associated with them, somewhat as a load of metal coiled on a 
bass piano-string slows down its vibration and makes it emit a 
lower note than would correspond with its length and tautness. 
But, as said before, light has to penetrate right into the cohesional 
fieid of the molecules in order to experience this retardation. 
We may now surmise, however, that if the mass is great enough 
a similar though very small effect might be produced by its 
gravitational field also. 

An electron is not really localised wholly where it is most 
concentrated : in a sense its range of influence extends everywhere ; 
indeed it is proverbial that the attraction of an atom of matter 
extends throughout the cosmos. Given therefore a sufficient 
aggregate of atoms, and some effect due to each, a slight slowing- 
down of light might be caused even at a measurable distance. If - 
that happened, a ray would be gravitationally refracted by passing 
near a lump of matter. Penetrating among the molecules of 
water, light is reduced to three-quarters of its free speed. At 
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an effective range of a million kilometres from an assemblage of © | 
10° molecules (which represents a ray near the Sun), what would 


the reduction be? To discuss that would require mathematics, 9 
And it must be admitted that a complete theory even of ordinary | 


retardation inside matter, from this point of view, is by no means : 
‘simple—as has been pointed out by Sir J. J. Thomson. 

One may put what is essentially the same idea in another _ 
way :—The velocity of light depends on the ratio of two etherial 
constants, an electric and a magnetic constant, one of which 
simulates the nature of elasticity and is conspicuous in an electric 
charge, the other of which simulates the nature of density and — 
is conspicuous in a magnetic field. Faraday showed that inside — 
transparent matter one of these constants changed its value; and — 
Clerk Maxwell showed that this change altered the velocity of — 
light. Does a gravitational field so interact with Ether as to 
affect one or other of these constants likewise, in proportion to 
the gravitational potential? The refractivity -required is twice 
this potential, multiplied by the gravitation-constant, and divided 
by the square of the velocity of light. 

We know too little at present-about gravitation to be able to 
answer the question : but we can say that given a certain retarda- 
tion, the deflexion of a ray travelling along a chord of a spherical 
field would be accounted for. Can it be that this comparatively - 
simple notion could be so worked out as to take the place of what 
now seems a more complicated theory? Instead of attempting 
to answer the question now, we will revert to a second hypothesis 
or possible mode of regarding the facts. 

Second.—The etheria] disturbance constituting a beam of 
light, which is known to simulate some of the properties of matter 
(in that it exerts pressure on an obstacle, as a jet of water does), 
may be subject to gravity; and in such a way that the ratio of 
weight to mass is double that of any kind of real matter. Such a 
possibility, based on a kinetic though unlikely reason, was sug- 
gested in August 1917 by the present writer, on and about page 93 
(vol. 34) of the Philosophical Magazine for that month. 

This seems a hopeful line of approach; but this is not the 
- place to discuss it further. Just one caution to physicists how- 
ever. The recognised increase of inertia due to rapid motion is 
not relevant here : the motion in this case is not superadded but 
primary ; an etherial process has acquired some of the fundamental 
properties of matter because it is travelling with the speed of light. 
Or perhaps we should rather say that it cannot exist without se 
travelling : it cannot be static like matter. The question is, Will 
a wave disturbance whose energy is half kinetic and half potential, 
and which has to be sustained, acquire half the inertia in pro- 
portion to its weight that an ordinary permanent electron or mole- 
cule possesses? Leave it there for the present. 
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Third. —A third, apparently quite different, hypothesis is that 
every feature of Einstein’s and Minkowski’s theory may be really 
true. In that case dynamics would be largely superseded; a 


- x Space-Time of four dimensions, with some indication of a fifth, 


would be introduced ; Euclidean Geometry would be incorrect to 
an exceedingly small extent when applied to actual existence ; 
and Space would have an intrinsic warp or curvature, so that our 
idea of a straight line is an approximation to reality, and a plane 
triangle is not really piane. 

To illustrate this latter idea in a very elementary fashion, one 
may think of a triangle drawn on the Earth’s surface or on a 
terrestrial globe. Its angles added together are greater than two 
right-angles, by an amount dependent on the area of the triangle. 
This ‘spherical excess’ has to be allowed for in the geodetic 
triangulations of an ordnance survey. And long ago mathema- 
ticians used to wonder, apart from such trivialities as terrestrial 
curvature, whether for an enormous plane triangle, such as one 
made by straight lines joining up fixed stars, Euclid’s proposition 
1.32 might be slightly but perceptibly inaccurate.’ In all pro- 
bability an ordinary stellar triangle would be too small to show 
any effect, but if we imagine ourselves advancing always in a 
straight line with the speed of light for millions and billions of 
centuries, it is a definite, though hardly a practical question, 
should we be able to go on into new regions of space for ever, 
or should we be inevitably curled round, so that in the long last 
we found ourselves near the region we started from, without having 
ever deviated from the straightest possible line? 

That is what familiarly happens on the Earth if we continually 
travel in one direction. Has Space, or the Ether, or whatever 
we call space empty of matter, any kind of warp or essential 
curvature which would ultimately bring about the same result? 
If so, our notion of infinity would be affected. Never are we able 
to conceive of boundless space; still less can we imagine a 
boundary beyond which there is nothing whatever,—not even 
space. Usually it has been held that one or other of these incon- 
ceivable alternatives must be true. But the ‘warp’ idea gives 
us a weird kind of infinity that simulates some of the properties 
of finiteness; Space could never be transcended, we should never 
arrive at a boundary wherever we start and however far we travel, 
and yet our environment would not be exactly what we have 
tried to conceive as infinite. 

The present writer holds it dangerous to base such far-reach- 
ing consequences, even if anything like them can legitimately be 
drawn—which is doubtful—on a predicted effect which may after 


1 See W. K. Clifford, ‘On the Philosophy of the Pure Sciences’ (1873). 


- Collected Essays, vol. i. 
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ail be accounted for and expressed in simpler fashion. Our admira- 4 
tion for the brilliant way in which the fact was arrived at must — 


not make us too enthusiastically ready to assimilate the whole com. 9} 


plicated theory out of which it arose. For, independent of the ~ 
above geometrical speculation, it is indubitable that the mathe- 
matical theory of relativity—very different from what philosophers ~ 
have hitherto meant by the term—is almost inevitably compli- 


cated. Many physicists will agree to leave its puzzles for posterity 


to disentangle. 

So far as the present writer understands the theories of Einstein 
and Minkowski, he does not feel compelled to admit an essential 
warp or twist in Space. A ray of light crossing our cosmos is not 
straight truly, but there seems no reason why its curvature should 
be all in one direction ; it may be fairly straight on the average. 
Nevertheless critics of eminence do assume that the speculations 
of transcendental mathematicians seem likely to be in some sort 
realised, somewhat as has been above indicated, if Einstein’s 
complete theory is established. 

The idea of regarding Time as the result of a sort of drift 
or steady progress of our three-dimensional Cosmos through 
the larger realm of four-dimensional Space, each _ section 
of which appeals to us as the present,—the portion already experi- 
enced being the past, and the portion still lying ahead being the 
future,—this idea is not new, but its treatment is now more 
elaborated and methodised than before. And it is not to be denied 
that such a treatment may have fertile consequences, not yet 
appreciated. 

Not in any of these ways, however, does the present writer 
regard the importance of the new theory : he would prefer to say, 
tentatively and provisionally, that the great achievement of 
Einstein has nothing to do with Space or Time as such, nor is 
. it any true denial of the Ether; the achievement is not negative, 
nor is it transcendental, it is definitely physical and positive. 
The achievement is that Gravitation has been related to other 
forces, for the first time. The fact that it appears to have electro- 
magnetic bearings was demonstrated by Eddington and the pre- 
sent writer in February 1918 (Phil. Mag.) : gravity now more 
clearly shows itself no longer aloof from the other properties of 
the Ether of Space, but interacts with them and is one of them. 
(Neither Professor Einstein nor his able disciple Professor 
Eddington is likely to endorse the whole of this paragraph.) 

Newton, as is well known, and as he well knew himself, never 
understood the nature of gravitation. We do not understand it 
now. The theory of relativity will not help us to understand it: 
That theory gives us equations, but leaves us in the dark as to 
mechanism ; it dispenses with mechanism ; being in that respect 
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rather like the second law’ of thermodynamics and the principle 
of ‘Least Action.’ But whereas Faraday and others used to make 
experiments to ascertain the relation of gravity to other forces,— 
hoping to get it to interact with them and produce some perceptible 
influence on either electricity or magnetism or light,—all such 
attempts invariably resulted in failure, until now! The new 
fact is certain, almost certain : it remains for us to formulate the 
best way of regarding it, and proceed to fresh developments. 

To summarise the present position :— 

Undoubtedly Einstein’s theory has had conspicuous triumphs. 
Its first success was in accounting for the long outstanding peri- 
helion-perturbation of Mercury—an explanation of which had 
eluded theoretical astronomers for several generations,—and in 
accounting for it without introducing non-existent perturbations 
in other planets also: a rock on which many previous theories 
had split. 

The Einstein theory has now achieved a still greater triumph 
--not the triumph of accounting for the known, but the triumph 
of predicting the unknown,—the gravitational bending of a ray 
of ight. : 

There is a third prediction—not yet verified—about a gravita- 
tional shift of lines in the solar spectrum towards the red end. 
Hitherto, attempts made to observe this effect have failed to detect 
it. As a test of the full theory it seems the most. conclusive of 
all, being less able to be otherwise explained. Prof. Eddington 
thinks that it might give a spurious speed of recession for very 
distant nebulae. If that turns out true also, the Einstein theory 
will for a time dominate all higher physics, and the next generation 
of mathematical physicists will have a complicated task before 
them. 

Let it be understood however that none of these consequential 
puzzles, however solved, need be used to upset the orthodox teach- 
ing of textbooks or the ordinary University Courses. For all prac- 
tical purposes Galilean and Newtonian dynamics still reign, 
perhaps no longer supreme, but as a limited monarchy. New and 
supplementary ideas belong mainly to the region of philosophical 
physics, but from the point of view of our conception of the 
universe they loom large in our imagination, and sooner or later 
they cannot fail to interest every educated man. 


OuIveR LODGE. 
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MARTINMAS 1919 


‘ ‘1HERE was silence in heaven for the space of half an hour, 
Is there anything in literature more awful than this celestial 
silence? It comes between the idyllic picture of green pastures 
and paradisal fountains of living waters where the Lamb leads 
those who have come out of great tribulation, wiping all tears 
from their eyes—‘ non esurient neque sitient amplius, nec cadet 
super illos sol neque ullus aestus "—and the voices and thunders 
and lightnings which prelude the earth-shaking blasts of. the 
Seven Angel-Trumpets of woe and judgment upon all the earth. 

On the Feast last month of the soldier-saint Martin, for the 
space of two minutes, there fell on the whole Empire, as it were 
from heaven, a sacred silence and cessation from action. It 
was the moment at which, a year earlier, the roar of cannon had 
been hushed. Men and women seemed to be going about their 
business on their lawful occasions, expecting nothing particular, 
but now and then looking up. No especial preparations had been 
made, except that services had begun in the churches. Suddenly 
a church bell or two is heard; then the detonation of a rocket; 
policemen’s hands go up; and in a moment ‘ streaming London’s 
central roar’ is hushed, and myriads stand with bowed heads; 
some kneel. Soldiers come to attention; trains, omnibuses, 
vessels, stop. It is the same in ten thousand other cities all 
the globe over; on the high seas; -and in a million villages. In 
warehouse, shop, bank, field, mine or railway all is stilled. Before- 
hand one might have feared that the effect would be theatrical, 
but it was not that; it was extraordinarily dramatic. A news- 
paper said that those who went to church ‘ missed the stupendous 
thrill and mystery of the greater service in which men and women, 
confronting their God, held communion without the hindrance 
of formula’ ; and, looking at the matter from the point of view 
of emotion and subjectivity, the cheap sentiment for once was 
right. Only in the streets could the thrill and wonder of the 
two minutes of remembrance be felt. It was the man in the 
street’s solemnity ; the silence was the hush of a multitude which 
no man could number, a pause in the midst of turmoil and hubbub, 
of business and pleasure. 
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There has been too little awe evoked by the events of the 
last two years. ‘The Press has for the most part set the example 
of treating the downfall of mighty empires, the overthrow of 
thrones, dominations, princedoms, powers, the humbling in the 
dust of what Sir Thomas Browne calls the great ones and Elohims 
of the earth, in a spirit of rather vulgar levity. There has been 
little looking ahead to the future of the world, of Europe, of 
Christendom, of our own country and its historic institutions. 
We are not a very thoughtful or imaginative race, and whatever 
spurs imagination and thought is so much gained. The sight 
of phlegmatic Britons weeping in the street without shame or 
self-consciousness was a token of depths sounded beyond expecta- 
tion or experience. There was little cheering or patriotic singing. 
History relates that at the Battle of the Nile when the French 
flagship, the Orient, blew up, instead of a shout of exultation going 
up from our seamen a great silence fell on both fleets. In the 
memory of what the Armistice of the 11th of November 1918 
meant for ourselves and for the world, a similar silence hushed, 
three weeks ago, the instinct of national jubilation. The most 
thoughtless must have recalled dark days of the war when fore- 
boding lay on heavy hearts, when the back waz to the wall, and 
Fortune seemed to have shaken her wings and left us. Close 
behind the red horse of war would follow the black horse of famine, 
and then the pale horse whose rider is named Death. There were 
few moreover who had no personal occasion to yearn for the touch 
of vanished hands. Unnumbered prayers, uttered and unuttered, 
conscious and unconscious, joined themselves to some reverently 
eared-for grave or graves in places henceforth holy, beyond the 
seas. 

There are too few pauses and silences in our bustling modern 
life, too few retreats and recesses of the soul. The sounding of 
the Angelus has been revived in some form or other in a very 
large number of English parishes during the war, and the ejacula- 
tory prayers of those who hear it invited. But the bared head 
of passer-by is seldom seen, and the summons is usually disre- 
garded. In George Herbert's time, we read, when the ‘ Saint’s- 
bell’ sounded, the ploughman paused in the furrow and the black- 
smith at the forge. The modern Englishman is not loquacious, 
still less the Scot. But they cannot endure inactivity or to turn 
the eye of the soul in upon itself. The contemplative Eastern 
has no such difficulty and marvels at our restlessness. Orientals 
in London on the 11th of November were the more astonished 
by the great hush, while Americans, who are even more ‘ prac- 
tical’ than the Briton, declared they were being shown a side of 
the Anglo-Saxon nature which they had never suspected. 
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The moments einai and then the pent-up stream of life, bi 
as in Tennyson's awakened Palace, dashed downward in a cataract, . 
But old men, a generation hence, will tell their children of the ~ 3 
King’s great Silence. In many matters the King has shown — 
touches of warm imaginativeness and sympathy which would — 
never have occurred to Downing Street. The great advantage ~ 
of monarchy, even one as denuded of power as our own, over — 
republicanism is the personal and human relationship between 
ruler and ruled. When the Shah of Persia came over the other 
day in a bowler hat, and talked all the conventional Western 
platitudes about constitutionalism and progressive institutions, 
there came into thousands of minds some wistful memory of 
Haroun al Raschid and a wish that Oriental potentates would 
leave that kind of thing to pompous politicians. |The world 
hankers for personal and paternal bonds of government, and it 
was because its King had given the word that an empire did with 
one heart this novel and unheard-of thing. Usually when a 
Briton gives way to emotion, he at once feels abashed. But this 
emotion was too deep. 

In the wall of the disused churchyard of what was once St. 
Clement’s Church at Oxford, just beyond Magdalen Bridge, there 
is a stone inscribed with the words ‘Peace proclaimed—1814.’ 
And Waterloo was fought in 1815! Men had thought that war 
was done with for ever. The Holy Alliance was next cemented 
with solemn and quite sincere protestations of human brotherhood 
and religious duty, but how long did it last? At the time of 
the Exhibition of 1851 international trade was hailed as a white- 
winged harbinger of universal peace, though there has been 
scarcely a war waged since the beginning of the world that has 
not been begun for markets or the possession of richer territories. 
It was really for the Black Sea trade that-the Achaeans invaded 
the windy plains of Troy. And with an added experience we 
recall in disillusioned bitterness such gracefully facile lines as 
those of the Exhibition Ode : 

O ye, the wise who think, the wise who reign, 
From growing commerce loose her latest chain, 
And let the fair, white-winged peacemaker fly 
To happy havens under all the sky, 
And mix the seasons and the golden hours; 
Till each man find his own in all men’s good, 
And all men work in noble brotherhood, 
Breaking their mailéd fleets and arméd towers, 
And ruling by obeying Nature’s powers, 
And gathering all the fruits of earth and 
crowned with all her flowers. 


We are now placing our entire hopes for the future of the 
world and its peace in the virtuous proclivities of international 
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democracy. Will this prove as disappointing a pacifier as inter- 
national commerce has proved? Modern democracy scarcely pro- 
fesses to be Christian, and mere fraternisation by itself might 
end in a renewed story of Cain and Abel. It is to be feared 
that exhaustion and the wolf at the door are the surest guarantee 
of peace in a world seething with secular hatreds and new-created 
rivalries. It is all very well for a ring of big nations, whose 
interests for the moment coincide, to preach sermons to the 
troublesome little ones and dragoon them in a League of Peoples ; 
but what empire is there which has not been acquired by robbery 
under arms, or at least by the refusal to the weak of self-deter- 
mination on the ground—it might not be fair to say the plea— 
that freedom is not good for them? If Christendom could be 
reunited, it might impose on the world a Paz Christiana. As it 
is, the best preventive of another great war is the memory of 
the old one—terrible, yet how transfigured, through its terror, by 
noble deeds and the yet nobler dumb endurance of ‘ carrying-on.’ 

Meanwhile our smiling and adroit statesmen step deftly, 
Blondin-like and balancing-pole in hand, amid shouts of popular 
applause, on a tight-rope stretched across Niagara. It is very 
clever. We get the impression of a balancing, rather than a 
balanced, statecraft. But below roar the Falls, the rapids and 
the rocks, and we hold our breath and can only hope they will 
get across safely. 

Mazzini said that the greatest need of humanity is a revival 
of authority ; but authority has abdicated or been thrust from all 
the thrones which it once occupied in human life. No institution 
believes in itself or claims any super-terrestrial right ; hence, when 
attacked, it goes down at a touch. And it is this self-disbelief, 
this apologetic answer returned by authority to all challenge, 
which is the gravest feature of the situation, rather than the posi- 
tive strength of revolution. Eighty years ago there was probably 
quite as much revolutionary ferment, as much bitterness and 
discontent, as there is now. The Benthamite Reform movement 
was in full swing. The Throne was regarded as an archaism, 
and the Coronation was on the point of being abolished as a piece 
of mediaeval mummery. The Church, Dr. Arnold maintained, 
was beyond saving. The nation was, he said, engulfed and near- 
ing the cataract. The clergy of England, Sydney Smith declared, 
had as much influence in the country as the cheesemongers of 
England. The school of Shelley had captured the ardent intellect 
of the younger men and women. The poor were herded by indus- 
trialism in hulks called factories, and kept just this side of starva- 
tion by the new Poor-Law bumbledom. Nevertheless there had 
already risen above the horizon the mighty romanticist and 
spiritual movement which was destined to grapple with, and 
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almost overthrow, the materialistic utilitarianism of the Economie 
age. ‘The loyalties and sanctities of human life revived, as at ~ 
the scent of a living water. Supernaturalism recovered a great — 
part of its lost ground. The sense of beauty and of glory struggled 
back into life, like a flower that has been cut down. Such was — 
the wrestling of opposed forces in the great nineteenth century. _ 
But to-day the sheer materialism of socialistic democracy is chal — 
lenged by no rival, or only faintly. Search the eastern sky as — 
we will, no coming dawn of romance and spiritualist recovery 
is discernible. Even the talk of universal brotherhood is already 
discarded. ‘We do not want brotherhood,’ it has been said © 
lately ; ‘we want equality and justice.’ Justice means a pound 
per day per human being. Equality means that, if there are only 
half enough boots to go round, every mortal should be given and 
made to wear one. 

And yet, while it is impossible to be at once an idealist and 
an optimist, it would be silly to find nothing gladdening or 
admirable in contemporary England. That multitude which was 
suddenly petrified to prayer, or at least to seriousness and silence, 
on the first anniversary of the Armistice, is there not material 
there of will and emotion for the making of the nation’s destiny? 
If only real leadership were forthcoming ! 


Dovuctias MACLEANE. 
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